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PREFACE 


THE'DDject of the presen edition' of Bacon's Essat's 
IS to illustrate them as far as possible, not merely f)y 
disconnected notes, but by a continuous Introduction, 
bnnging to bear upon the Essays suoh knowledge of 
Bacon’s thoughts, as asn be derived from his life and 
w(5rks. The basis of this Introduction is, of coin-se, 
the edition of Bacon’s Works issued bv Mf. Edhs 
and Mr Speddmg ; ind the *‘i.etters and Life’ re- 
cently com|)leted by Mr. Speddmg. All^isioni and 
textual di^culties are*e\planjed by notes , but the 
writer’s expencncG^. while re^din^ the Essays with^a 
class of advanced pupils, led him to the conviction 
that, for the propel understanding of 'the Essays, more 
is wanted than mere annotation, however accurate 
judicious. Bacon’s Essays can hardly under- 
stood withoit reicTicnce to Bacon’s life. 

Ohe'tcx^- idopted is generaI^)»tlTat of the ^^^ufate 
and schoLr-like edition jof’lVtf. Aldis Wnght, [ 
ha\^" ventured to ^^epart frorrt his example ♦n the 
matte^ of spelling and •punctuation. As «re§ards 



spelfing, the principle ^dopted in the fallowing pages . 
is this : whatever quotations or extracts are ifiade for 
critical or antjquarian purposes are printed with the 
^Id Spielling, but t^j^Es&ys tlAmstlve%are placed -on 
the sam^footmg as flie Bible and 8 f 5 akespeare and, 
as being nc^ for an age but for /ill ages, they ar^ spelt 
'\rtth*the spelling of this# age. StiM less scruple has 
been*^elt in departing from the old pi?hct!uati(jn , it 
bts no right to be considered Bacon’s ; it often makes 
aj^oKite nonseAse of a passage ; it sometimes pro*, 
^uces ambiguities that may well cause perplexitj even 
to intelligent readers ; and its retention can only be 
valu^)le to archaeologists as showing how little import- 
ance shoukJ be attached to The commas and colons* 
scattered at random through their pages by the Ehza- 
be^han compositors. 

B)^ way of illustrating Bacon’s style and method, 
the ten Esfa^s of i5^«areprint|d (and, in accordance 
with the principle stated ablve, in their original 
sjJellmg) TdcIow the ctirresponding Essa]^ of A.a 
11^5. •The compa^son of these n^y furnish a useful 
exercise in composition * but it has not been thought 
necessary to add iji full the edition^of A.y. 1612, some 
accoun^ which will, however, be foufid in the Notes, 
and in the Appendk m the second vqluhie. 

Jt is hoped tfJJT this Edition jjiay \)^ of some use 
in 4 he highest cla^sgs^of schools ; but the object has 
b|?<^ffioKhe compilarioi of a book adapted for the 
use df persons desinng to pass^xammations, hiit of 



^refar^ V 

a work that enable readers,of aB ages and closes 
tp read feacou’s Essays easil/ and intelligently. 

I am indebted to pr. Kuno Fischer’s ‘Francis of 
Verulam ’ for s«me Valuable hints^ ’which will jfound' 
acknoiv^ledged severally where they oc<yr. * Of Mr. 
Speddjng’s Vork I ha^^ made so much use^ that Ae 
words ‘ debt ’ and** obligation’ (pjmot sufficient]^ ex- 
press #vhaf I owe to it Thbugh (as I regret to team 
from Mr. Spedding* who Q^ost kindly and laboriously 
•cnticised my proofs) my interpretation of Baconis 
charaJcer differs widely from his, ^et it is founded 
almost entirely upon the evidence that he has himself 
collected. I have endeavoured to throw a kittle 
additional light on Bacon through Maghia^^lli. 

In the notes, I have, gained much from Mr. Aldis 
Wnght’s edition, and especially from his references. 

I regret that I did not see Mr. Gardiner’s ^isiory of 
England from the AccA^ion of ^gmes /., &c., in time 
to do more Jhan add a few foot-notes from it I find 
myself m complete aCQord with almost every word 
referring to Bacon ip. those valuabte volumes. 


In the Second Edition some niisprints have been 
corrected, anc^an alteration of sdiBe importance iias 
been^ad[e in the last sentence Introductionj* 
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'The following is a description %iven by Bacon 'hlnjs^, ip the 
year 1625, of his intentions with regard to hM wntin^ 

Most resverut/i^Faiher Fulgentio, ^ 

.... I wuh to make knovm your Res^ertnee my inienii^ns 
with Regard to the writings whiFk / meditate and have in hand, 
not hoping to perfect them, but^hin( to try ; and because 
for posterity , these thinp refinrtng ages for their eucomphshment 
/ havt thought it best, thes^, to have all tfmm, tntnsHUed^^htB Latin 
and dtvwd%d into volumes. The first volume consists of ifu books 
VOL. L \ " 'a , ' ^ ■ 



Vi iBflton’s iHfi ^T^thigs. 

concerning the ‘ Advanc^mait of Learning' , atti as yow^ktlcrw , 
ts already fim^h^d and puiliskfd, and includes thi Partitions of the 
Bounces , which is the first part 9f my Instauraiion. The Ncroum 

Organum should h^ve follmed , but / interposed my moral and 
%l\itc%l writings, ^ ini\g nearer These dre first, the 

History ef ^e reign of He^^ry the Seventh, king of England, afttr 
lokich Will follaiu^he hUle%ook which in your language you§have 
called Saggi Morah But I give *t a weightier name, entitling 
*tt^(Miiful tCnscourses, or the ln^>ards %f Things. But thedt dis- 
courses %iU he loth tncreasei tn number and much^enlar^ed in the 
treatment The same velumt wtft dtniain also my httleubook the 
W%scLom of the Ancients. And this Volume is{as I said) interposed, 
not being a part of InstaurcUudk. After this will follow the 
NdUurn Organum, to which there ts still a second pari to be cHded 
but I have already compassed and planned it out in my mind^ And 
*tihthis manner the Second Part of the Instauraiion will be com- 
pleted, As for the ThirS Party namety, the Natural Histcny, that 
IS plaihly a fbr a Iting or a P^e, or some college or order , 
and it cannoiibe done as tUshould he by a private mans industry 
And those portions ishich I have pubhshed, conceiving Winds and 
concerning Life and Death, are not history pure, because of the 
oxiAns and greater observations that arc tniet posed but they ant a 
hind of mixed of natural history, and a rude and imperfect 

form of that intellectual machinery wh^h proper ly belongs to the 
Fourth Part of the insteturatwn Next tketefire will come the 
Foi^rth Part itself, wherein will id shewn many examples of the 
Plachine, more exact and appUid to the rules ^ Induction. 
Jn*the Fifth Place well the S^k whack / have entitled the 
‘ Precursors of the Sccaii^ pbhihopky,' zy>n4 will contain my dis- 
covemts conteri^ng asftoetdl suggested by the experiments them- 
selves, that they may^ ^ raisefiy^ it were ^nd, st^ up, like fallep. 
pillars • ani this / havigse^ of Instaura- 

tion Le&t comes ^i^d the Sixth Part op 

the Instaurdtponf cf 4^ hope, but it may 

be ihBi Ifie aged and Nevertheless 

%a the^ Prtcumfi^J only of on the 

On^ivmcUities^i^ N^r^i0 slight he taid Jbr the 

Bm{m4 BhtlQsophy, 

l^^ToL 



INTRODUCTION. 


CHAflTER I. 

WHAT BACON WAS HIMSiit', 

‘ I NEVER LOOK,’ says Mwitaigne, ‘ u|[)Qn an author be 
they such as wnte of virtue acd of actioni,but I curiously 
endeavour to find out what he was Tiliifi tiint, 

useful for the students of*any book, is esp^ialy useful 
for those that want to understand Bacen’s Essays, for? 
they spring directly out of Bacoft’s.iife. They are not 
the ftsults of his reading, nor the dreaais ',or theories of 
his philosojlhy; they ar| the brief jotting of Jbfc^pe- 
rience of men and things. On tM^ygidu^. he taljs the 
Prince he can coinniihii them;'. he has etajcsvbti^ tq 
make them, vuigtr^ a- man 

shall find ntuth itt en^ftriettce^J^li'A^ks, ic^^lhef 
are mther nptliiioM Hfr -jjpC)reove5;|^iei$6- 

rience of the authoi^s oltj agc^aswell^aa^Jlat of hityoufli, 
finds condensed* eapfSs^ volnmi'’df the 

Essays; fot, besid^ 9 ^^'*j<SS^'thdVyii^^iin^ the 
AnidheiOf Which h^s colMt<sd''^ring lys 

youth or carlyflflip^Sdtf,' prahh'shw^ 

when |e thjjt^s^^c.second^l^ l}<'was 
two, the thirdi'fjeh he 

editions covert whb^s peno^?^ his life, ’ N« 
again rifeed we fepect^jlj^ja'tWfl^a^'Sy^hW^ 



''^e,tiu§^^on, ks an ai^lgi^,^yi^;_««stiiDg t6 ioun 
^putation, 8r ^or jnpfjility c 

^esmah^,^ ^ch a sE^iqipif j^jjt attach to som 
W ifc mo'^ fnrEnaT'compoeifi^; Is out of plac 
oixd^it IS ,^spK»ed ;by intiiirt4-)ft'adence. Forlh 
^y;s_a*j^Vai,tJ»ielt'wi^-Bacoirt \ouSeMd vuord 
aiS ^lustrations/ to be^foum 
in^etters to f^ncb, m charges/o j^idges, i] 
piirliami^Sy^-OT legal spaeches, in the like 

1^ well i'l^fais , formal pbilcfeophi^ works. Soni^times 
&ough rari^^ vie find here^fiotion g^erm develope( 
Sjkd matured in Bacon's later works ^ uwnfe ofte^ thes( 
^firse pages give ift a cPrideosation of some old familiar 
^-repeated thought, abridged .hetl^ a^nost to the excess 
of obscurity, because the writei; ba^ r^)eated it so ofter 
f^at hethij&S we m\ist,be, byvQik tune,.in Lis confidence 
jS^bte to catch hft iiioaniiig;fr()^^ hint But whethei 
j^runed or gennlnfUng, the^^gLt^ttre the thoughts oi 
^&con ; hints of hs lifers ea^ef^ce, /xrtaiH brief mei. 
of It, faihsr ,curtousfy--\}i 2 ^. is, 

thinking ofmeanmgtjnfDry^an of style* Of no other oi 
Baton’s. ^wks can it be said so truly that what he was, 
tn^y are.'’ Bacon’s hablt'of thinking 'ivith*^a pen in his 
hand "Las been ku^ to us ; fpf4t>h|is photographed his 
portrait for .ik. Fefh^pi ' ho n^n ever made such a 
J^'fldant of AS he He^hiight have said with 
3^taigne, ' ^ I s|)eak paper ^o nhe first man I 
Not thaV^^^r Jumbles or chats colloquially or 
fl^dstically on paj^as ^^^aigne does . the difference 
t^U^en thetwd^ik very la^ontkTgiie lets us into 

Edlhis foibles: Raco^Ktfei^ffilMfescribes Lis cLaracter^s that 
of a Prt^Let of Science/^^uppresses the description on 
second thdugLts wittf if sis sMstnus, *■ My 

diOifgh(;s^' iays the genial rimblef, ^ slip from me with as 
little ^are as they are of small' worth’: buti^ philo- 



sopherhas no^h^ughti/oHTOll wortli,’ : WMme rt is 
'(/tuSj and, / tkifik^^Uh all if eft tn n^ cait;if Ihind 
myself io an Qrpii^nt^ ti loaMh my 'fnifd, hut if I rid 
myself of the freseHf c9gifaiion, it is rati^ a rtcreeUitm.. 
Sofne counseJl#r he must have ^ whom he nay dn- 
burden his thought!/' often !p^ak^‘a;|d with some*- 
thing pathos, of^the^vlljue b teWng on»^ 

to clear on®^! thoughts, ancfV Own fifenoleb and. 
solitary cfcadjt^l tn. his ardu^jt^'' search, aftb,^thithf A' 
fnan were better nlaie huHsdffd> a statud than to let hit 
thoughts pdss^fh stHther^ ^md* Bacon's* stahia was pflm 
•and pf^per. some dim wnsO of Ms own prfnc^ 

deficiency waa one reason '^y^^BacoS so systematically' 
related kimsdf^ paj^,* Wi^ng^ he said, makrth 
exact man; andexadfi^^J as he knew, was not a’strohg 
point with him;.' ‘lv|lpr^s^ngHla^lJ^ inexact, > and by 
nature mdiflerent t<)<d 9 ta 4 s.; '^ad^hoWv4' strenuously he 
may have laboured fo 're1!r««Jy this defect/ yet a defect it 
alw?iys remained, seijblisly mfit^nemg his philosopfiip 
investigations, his sb^man^p, and his ‘ 

mimmis non curat lex,' said King jawes good-humodi^y 
of his greaj Chin^eHor-;' anS the Chancellor goojj^ 
humouredly^^ltS thbjji^ice^/ the charge. 
by nature ^ndl1^e^<^^ltft(^-^all thin^ ; but he stfovt- tfer 
remove this inex^ctnc^.smd bn^ of his remedies was^^d 
abundant use of Wnting seejp^d to Bacoii 

fitlble for all fhiftgs. No cortfse of invention; hQ 
can be satisfactory unles^' it h*,f^rrifd on tn vifriti^^^ 
But it was not for g^f ’mVeTOoks merely : fetf 
bnd of wor^f^hil#^ic)1*p^itical, *j}hvate, be 
onslaught .on the' indent or^-a speech'*ln 

parliament, or a council or an interview 

some great lerd or lad)V‘iBicbn m each case begins 1^ 
relating himself to p^per. '-Even J^’his oflecti w'as no" 

‘ Novum Organum^ Aj)homai C’/ 



%cx lOK^swtam 

’Jttiore thin ^me lega 

rival by Change hi* 

fky andj^ous-mannei^^^ taomxSSaa^^htkteiage-^ 
fpr^actiiand all of .these thJa^^Bacon did not think ii 
ai^os^ t® tak» eoiitisel wi6i paper.^ 

Htnt:e it pass that,, th^^ throughcJlit the 

jtdiole of the Essays one can‘^scircely^d i word- about 
th&*^fEr, yet they, realll}^ baake kind of auto- 
. biography. The very naiaeft, and perhaps order of 
the fissays, in the earlier an<$ later editions, tell tfte story 
of }^uth passing into age, ^dml the student making way 
Sot the statesman. In the edition of 1597 the st/ient i§ 
predominant lead the way, and the few essays 

'that follow' in that short edition turn almost all upon the 
subjects that would interest an ordinary student or 
gentleman heading a private ^h-^Discoursey Follower^y 
Suitors^ iixpsifcey Healthy HonoilK The only two that 
have any savour of the pohtician, Faction and Negocta- 
thigy come last in order, add tJtvey hre short and in8om- 
plete,» iPhssing to the edition of i6[C, we find the first 
ptace occupied bnt it is- religion treated from 

the statesrn^Vpoisft ^W^Vi€w, -^yrthe‘«m interesting 

Abject i£ the old 

the^rk of his hfe is 
y?t nn»ctoiSttjSisl5^Si^ ba^ot: on^Wat v<fhich he had 

tn^de;^^dbje< 5 £'^ijaricfe of his hopeful 

/oitth- ih^K but not fifst : 

;he final edition of 

he Magna wU 

j, ‘ EveryWdy proparw himself 
giiftat ocQiikrtis. it n^losvifuirfj to pre- 

«r# £*' »tnj4l doii tCK) fte T^/ons 

‘ spirit of li^e^pttiotn invective/ 

tU |pepoiy Wi 3 ^?ijhaps filso ^ exate 
IS hSbk of cdcuxon-plan books 

occurred' to isim on th^ inrfrtCSid 



begin for aU pistoiitywith-th^ indigna^ffrot^t against tbe 
jndoleiice gf no^kiftd, wfeo, J^atut^in ;est, and 

will not ^li«ve that theTtxjlh— Nab^'s an$^er— is ny 
tainable, if they will but^wait to be taughV Truth f 

said jesting PU/de, 'and %i>u!d nut st^ifir o/f g*^er. ^ 

Xhus, the% fee Essays conSiiii an abridgment of 
Bacon’s Lfe^ the fcssen.ce of his manners, 5is*morals, and 
his politics, tinge4 throughout with his philosd^y^^ and, 
m ordeik thoroughly to un^erstani the Essays, we must 
endeavour to understand tbeir author as a philosoplier, a 
politician, and a morabst, fit— to retur^ to Montaigne, 
with jvhom we set out— ‘ we must cunously endeavour ^ 
find out what he was himself/ 

Mulium incola : my soul hoik long dwelt with those 
that are enemi-es unto peace— ih\s is tlie text that Bacon 
^himself has given us as th# key-notfc of his lifed No other 
words are so often on his lips as these. • He* is a pilgrim 
in an unfriendly land, a stranger to his work ; his occu- 
patoons are alien to his ni^turfc. He was intended to !:« a 
Frophet of Saence, mouthpiece of the disiortries of 
Time, and fate has divAted him,to^the p^tty details of a 
lawyer’s, or a courtici/a, or a 'S^i:^sman'a life* Whether 
engaged m VTitmgrflttj^/bistoriis or pfe- 

paring devtas for the rafhl p|^l^'4]p[iegal praiftice, m 
parliamentary busine^j^ in royal proclama- 

tions, in giving judgments TOtn" the b^ch, In irfcussing 
the highest utatty? tf d^eyndufg the 
pettiest rights of thoj. royal k is tbe 

same; Bacon if^atill ^ot atholhedn his 

work, a bais inis«^ his #^)catkm* I think 

no man may nibre tru^j^ay ^th Bsalmist^ MultTim 
incota futt aniTm for 7 do confess^ 

since I was oj understtenkitigi^ my tnind h^k b^n M 

* Bicon never uwj tbei|' vords m their ^’fofCW' $> ■llftis tfc&t htt* 
dwells a«i# Ahm ocoupenons . * 




'kfict ae^nt of 

BacOtfsr.iifi^ a recorit •( 'the by which he' 

was allured from phdoso^hy/^bS^trti£:^les, penitences, 
relapses, and fiftal failure. ' 4 

' Wj ^annot definitely ^y how §acoii conceived 
the idea of hiSjp^lQsSpHic.'ipiSSion. ‘ Howem much he 
may have beet Adowed-^^^is biographer fewley tells 
us efte — even ^m 5nd ckildish years with 

pregnancy and.Jowardhe3S;pC\vit,^yet absurd 

to suppose thab wheh h<i went "Trinity Obllege, 
(Cambridge, a b(jy between 'twelve ■'Wid thirteen years of 
^e, ‘ at the ordinary years of ^ripeness for tjie University,* 
or something earlirr ' — he ^^ ^^;^nstaura^w Magnn 
already in his mind Ye^jfve^we Wormed that while 
still a resident at the Uhirersity^^:jtie had already con- 
ceived a di&like for the pl^iiosbphy of the schools., 
Aristotle’s ^ilotophy was always, his aversion, 

not merely for il$. barren ligio,and puerile induction, 
but also as embodyingysthe bvil Spirit of Authority, 
barring ^iie way to iuipitormenf and thus retarding 
science. Already 'ttf .youpg* Audent had noted the 
^ unfruitfulness of a philosophy, oftly strong for disputa- 
ti6ns and ^contentions, but.^arren o^th^ ^oduction of 
Viprks^r the benefit’ ^ the lift of Such is the 

testimony bf hiS ’ btj&jpfier, ^w]&at had been 

Mtnparted Bacon’s own 

zoi^ssion that ydidco^kzx^y of his irnd«in 

IS writing thus in his sixty- 
juv€mhgj()ork^ ths subject^ 
mag7itficent I 

d J'ittWtttehWc^o^^ year, Rooking back 

iiji.yS.' Iw p. i Works, VoL 1. D. 4. 

Olft, Vol vii. p. ^33, * 



xxAl 

upon ont '^ bad"' 

'from the first ’h^vf^soSrhJoJfif%sf/ul to 

mankind ahd sp^ctaltyvto^lcUS by nature for the contem- 
plation of truiK^ justifies his ’^ver|fcuce into 
la-v^ aod p^Jiti^ groiljcd that hfs country 

claimed su(di« jfeicrifke at hft.lian^s. he-fiund Ho[ 
work ^ mef^tdpous ifs the an^ ^oelopmnt of 

the arts and it^veiitum tduU.^^ to l^o>> of 

man. I at 
once vfrsakle enthi^^or that nos ihe 
recognition of sitmUpniiB^.^ tthf at Hhe s^me time steady 
•and concenMUd enou^f fd)ofhe 'observation of subtly 
shades of difir tnce.'^^idse.^ddn earnestness of researcky 
apower of suspendtnf'^^f^nt ikith patience., of medU 
tating 'with pleasure^^jf^^seriing with caution, of cor- 
recting false impression^ 'Mi^readiness, and fpf arranging 
my thoughts with caP^^iWis : I hacHno Passion pr 
novelty, no fond admiratpon for antiquity ; imposture in 
every shape I utterly kated^ thus eptowed, I c(^u 
sidered myself as it were aicfldtionko^ kidtkmafi qfdrutk} 
There was no exa^^eratlofe 'in Jitd’sJl&^^-plinted^por- 
trait One at leasrof-'the Qualities hafe^numerated he 
possessed eijfti tp e^tcess, tto mic^f ^langprons^ faculty hi 
recognising sin^ntiH. * ft is cuiift^ly chartiCtejtstic qf 
Bacon that feiefa^TnMse ijfe^s Ifp^^ii^t most important 
object the recognitiqjL upon the 

observation of suktl^shades df dif^^e. ‘ tbp latter 
is pre-eminently the^philosopl^sfatJwIty^^R^ tb^lfeWuer 
is the poet's. But Bacon was a^?et,ttej^t of^Bciencc. 
His eye, lik^e poet's— 

In a fine fteniy roHkg, 

Doth glance from heaven to 5^^i*fi?)m' earth to 
— I — > 

‘ Works, Vol. ul. p. 519, He al*o speaks of^rjoiMlf (i^) as 
serve Her Majesty/ tmt ‘ n(» at. a man bom ufxler Sol, that lowtlujonoorJ^ 
nor under Jupiter, that loveth WiinessOtT?'/^ conUmplahix pUmi Cssrrtttt^ 
awa)> wholly^ Life, Vol. 1. p, ro8. See also pp hii, bun. 



injf’ilt.siniilarities^Aud ajnal6^^«nViQl:)!fe t6 un- 
^Itaspinidji^; giving tlicrn|gsune5 Bttvestin^ 

out whole 

'>^ltI^o(^lc 1 i(^ed|jS^r^ ^ '^Ve^l have Bacon’s 

anii^^ heert\d^^ibed^li» points of fiew 
afforai|^ a Hch.and^rtiie ^ over the Prcltnised 

Land, of Soience,, .-But though fhey are^tUVal to ^acon, 
^h€> ar¥hot natural to hi9iphiiol0phyrf they are examples 
to stow that ‘the mmd qf 3acon extecfled^i^yond his 
method.’ ® He himself saysf^f th^p that ik^ so%ieHmes 
*lead^ us as if byfht ^ hand^ fif sublime and noble axioms : 
^ut they also led l^im into error* They afford n^h and 
fertile prospects; iiut the richness and fertility are often 
•a mere mirage. 

Put aside this dangerous excess of the poetic faculty, 
and miKt recegnise 'ip ^ Bacon many faculties fitting 
him for hi^scieiatiffc mission. Above all he had— when- 
ever the unity and hto^mny of things, or the honour 
lOfrSdence was najt dall^ "in ^pestfen— that cool, “dis- 
passiofi^ impartial waV.ef Id^tfn^^t things which a 
man of sfience'sho^44lia^vi,, ^ft^kncwthe necessity of 
obeying if ^ he had a 

^is^,a(8rtme i^oring incon- 

velMt ^^tdhSdWOTg (^i^nient facts • and he 

k 

BelJtnEte 



'y takii^g things 
them to be. 
*'Vbt ad much in 
of the Universe, 
ind^ the special 

U be. useful to 
d Ae world 


y*i^m,p. *3^ 
lb. 



to.see-w^^ siiec^W^k he 

dominati^ in<^J|te& arojiijd^'lnih ajpeit|j%ii4^the;f^ 

had shaped the^dp^s of in,iiJdh4rC^/ih/vM*.«/^ 
sUr, seems to iS^ excised gre«t(t:.pin^^ ^^Mtxnce 
upon human' aJfKrr ilm ihe^e^chakkU ui ^ji/ions. 
But most 0 # tlw^^and 'btjiw: gr^t iQvpitfolis Ime been 
discovered in a ijiann* most discreditaJ^l^ to^nanlsjnl’ 
They have stumbled upon .t|jem,*as by accident ; ‘some- 
times %ven beasts— deservedly worshipped as gods 6y tlie 
ancient Egyptians-^ave led the way to ^them, surpassiifg 
with, their brute instincts the xeasQnmg.lfeculties of 'mem 
This was not meant to be. God haf^ set the iS&rld tn 
the mind of men, that men, may find it out. All knor^ 
ledge is divine ; but to enter the Kingdom of Knowledge 
we must become as little childten, and learn to rtad with'' 
a simple eye the worid, the'.^econd ^ffiptbre of t^,' 
All the world being made according to Law, all true know- 
ledge consists of knOwpg the I^ws and Causes of things. 
But if we fcoQw.thd (^es, we shgl^.be ,abl» to cause. 
As by mastering the-^^bet 'make words, so by 

mastering the, first .Iprihciptejjr'ciuses;. of things, we 
shall be ahft to construct. HqjjEe, all knowlidgOishoald 
result m invejxtian.. 


' Thoughts wiiflout goW are pooc thjng^’ 


The contenip^^,life of,|»ie 
despicable afTair, 

them^ yet towards inm ^ 

except ihey*I)e put in^ 
power and place, as ^ 


Merit aid gQld^ warh^\ 
conscience efm idfHi! ijijVj 
rest.^ ‘ t 


tfuHd, 





^xvi 



p^acfyfQze necessary A?n ft)^Baci;>n, or at 
l^ait to seemed .n^(^3ary. Let u| fidtft^nber^this,* 
fels life The pa}i of Lis he telk 

'^yas^ suefi a fcnd tlit',i^«man ccmM^isi over it 
was'to bc^ sod^-work, empltjj^ hosts of 
^kerS in ^‘ff^nt^ observers,* expbnmetjters, 
^upe^iSo^fan^ the Lk& • 'TKe a^omptilatlon of the facts 
tkSfVei^*’tft form^Lj^ a stupendous 

worl ^ ^ far dKi^-w a 3 ^,o rcd^^Loir ?elf-<leny- 

ing anej in^ustnous ^ev^jrf^tlunigh he migh* upon 
the ptuSty books of^ old phl^bphy, coultiever charm out 
>he secref^ of Nature.^. 'Iift^ h^,^fS5Ctly described 
us that kind of ^etJl^wlLcKdB^^'^Qiild never be, if 
he meant to be fafthfill tg^ia QWL’lL®N^pn,---^the hair- 
less man ' - - ; 

■^Tv^fived 

, So grtited daicfi 

-.♦Sajean^^ ils alpn 

^ to dbs And spine. * 

^ Tea one sol® aim, , 

^«« 3 ^ , 

‘fBettoe a wjJiie'flfiTO Ar^ugh K 

And 

Antf forces, i'v " .rr, 

The^ pa^lTiaoin pUy was 
%ateiCf he hi'd^.^iL*:tfe of^^the world, 

tb ^'pttnd cai^ ak^ up'other 

b^ahus ind to aim on which 

hS^jtiwd^5i."fikoi^ of/igf^^cme4na^eat 


wi^«mj^'’te uews of the King- 
j^adMfeng hirfsetf to wear 




becaus^the new krfowi 


c^5,a sleekj;gufner, 
thought in 



33afB!i to^’ jjiptlf xxvif 

iif// akd be without powif and piai^ at tht 

vant(^e ai^^^tMmding gr&u^ 

* CircUE&t:^^ <;omtHned with the su^ctions of 
philosoph)? ntd <livert":B%^ from a x:cffltemplativd ’yD, a , 
pulJlic hfe.'J^^Th'd dteth of -Sir Nicl^oias Sacon ojscymng 
before he e^d been able to ma^e an^;; provision for 
Francis^ tht^youn^er soti^of^ a second marriag^ tlinpw the* 
youth at the ' eightedb oji his owa r&oyl'd’es. 

Returning from fiance, where he had t)een placed his 
father with Sir Amias Paul'^^ the Queen's Ambassador^ 
he found hirpseff obliged, sorely against his will, te de- 
vote himself to the law for the purpose of earning hio 
living. Had he beAt' aide to secur^a competency he 
would gladly have d^ted hnnself to philosophic study *’ 
and he applies’ tp 'Lord But^hky with this view in his 
twentieth year. n8|^ hin^^enty-nri^h year that 

his applications'^tBlth^gfr/Vay succevsfuJ, aid even then 
their only resufr.i^ tl^^wveiK3^f air officeiValuable, it 
is true, but it did not foil ijiVor^ehty years, Meantnhe 
he had been admitted ^ a 

fourth year b^'bOen elcctei3B3|l^ >orpjqm^peiit. 

In his thirtieth year, sttt&iff] 
kind, he ma<^ the aOqnMtScO.^ . 

Ume my Lord id be 

State^ and ik^efore / "hftplUd^ ^ v, - - 

which I tht^ rarely the 

account giyeiyby^act^tf^a CTw| ^j^^ ^fc^ards of the 

commencerneifr ^ Setibj: 

but probably not the' vd^oie as 

It stood in B^qn^s mind, fo/^^caStre^ 

We shall firiSlfeiim^^^^iymrdsin 'hj| 

* Li/it, Vol. L p, io6. %tj^clib(tratc ^ 

inconsistent 'jT^ 

Lortidup hath bia4® 
tion ’ At/ii 

really h^d bah^ty 


- b^fi^e of any 
at t^t 


:? V ' 


lon to ywT ' 

rahk frf>n^ 

*j^9on to dcnibt* |Jut fiacon ^ 




men, 
Scienee, 
scife^Uic men, 
f pj mon^ tBi" ‘K^o<i' catise, ire to 

% drawn in. Add 
, of 
_ W Es^x, •The young 

likjilytc). forward high 
policy l^an the ciuthjuft, jealous 
^i^k ikeww^rs.Jg^r£s$£d^a/^rpose. 
Ssm/hy adi^^cmg his cheat Bacon, would advance 
alike the Scl^ojce : it Was as .the ministers or 

S>ob(^ S<3W^ th^t regarded his friends. Not 
pat Bacon Imd ^no a^j&ctii£#n^r- Essex ; but it was afifec- 
lon of a sab^e¥\fc|ld^io^pt'^<^.i^ control, and duly 
subordiaate^l44o-'4^^intjerQ$tdipf the Kingdom of Man. 
Bacon could -^qW friends - or hate enemies 

though 'he^hi^oJ^^ iSfl^^r loved hy-' many of his inferiors 
Wi^-the lo'^'plijriendsh^. 'But his scientific pas- 
sionles5‘ d^p^iftg)!^ takhig they aft and not as 

they to to i^,;^^i‘and his scientific 

less fatal to con- 
ftself to his 

spr^^c construed 

^fppcses^pi 
to )iate, an^dtd' 
could 



iv^ tfOTKEtimi 
's'dmct^& h love. B^con 
jtfi4e«d,^e liked almcfet 
itoto ck»einter- 


VilhersJ hut he loved 

'’ yj;, \ ' 

fiftto'^bt. piiilj for 
Anthojjy, justVfctummg 
fels.hthftd been obliged 

foreign pities and 

■ Ai^te^'^piiti’to procure tfar the 




Queen secret 

But to^®)^ tl>»8 ^ ., 

going ®uti meitrtf^'iROniy wa# sstL *(S>(fffii^-io.' 

ValutUar^ TiJiU M 

for ikt i^ingdoiii\<if i ^lo rujf^^ 

Expenoe; anti Jjpth 
this volunicay uft^k^ 
threatened wiih iot debt 
and office wer^^still Tyithtehi The , 
descended t5 Call hip^ 7/^ gaaifA^riSW^ ^ 
suffered him U waste,' , ' 

At this cri$is Bacon tost the 4S?our Qft|her,Queen> jand 
with It all hope of office, by an ap^h in the 

House of Coipmons. . Even ih <3|^tys vikm he was, as 
he describes King 

] i^mes, his mind and - 

chaffering by trhich^^e 
secure subs^es : and'sit -is^ 
occasion Bacon sincerely b^,fye^.th^lhi>.^^ 
the cfown was .in itongejr of alUc^due 

msistance on an impofo;^ ^t 


all events, he prbteste^|tj ticji* 

The protest wdi I 

have been 

senously dispaii^sfcd, .iji? 
sence. It is* worth^;*of 
expuessions of 

record of any apotogf -_ 

but all that he cotild acce^l^ the^ 

h,e did assiduously^ 

friend Essex, wl^4or ^ t 

claims %r t!|b plw of 
Sohcitor-Genji^jia bd^hx^as^sf^ ^ 
sole hiS disappointri^p^ Esspe 
estate, \\hiidi Itt 


i l^h^^r pre- 
:vtjtfce many 
vfe W 
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was ^6re wori^. But to the end^ofdhe Queen’s life 
office wa 4 withheld Jie restored the royal favoyV, 
But still suffered io was^. 

It was ncAv ten years sinc^acon tiad composed ihe 
jhvemle work wMch with ^eat coftfide^e and a ^g~ 
nijuent title heniijPtiamed tlu' Gft^sl Birth of Time: 
and he Was still as far off from ‘tibtainj^ng that 

place ^d power T\dich h2 1:110^1^ Tje needed to convert 
his thoughts Into ac^si^’ ftmscious' of high powers, poll- 
ticil as .well as philosopifiKal, he chafed under the 
deliberate suppression tofwhich he was subjected by his 
kinsmen* As Machiavelli^eously petitioned to become 
the serv^t of thi Prince iy wholB his country had been 
deprived of her^*Sb«ties and he hiniseif had been tor-" 
tured, so Bacon alked no 4 ing better than to be employed 
by the Quesn who had neglected and rebuked him ’ and 


in both these otw^^,gTeat men it wai not avarice or the 
lust of power. tha^^i^t(^ the request It was the sense 
qf high, faculties ^feting" untfeed,'^nd a restless desire to 
db so^ethang,!A^^.t{^ugh^theL^o^ not do what they 
wished^^^e dli?gp:^’if seemg mediocrity pre- 
ferred tc(^gcnius ^ ' 


And Igtwrongfully disgu^ced, 

And fitrqnph bj^SijWDg sway S^bted : 
And tongue-tied ty *Jithonty, 

'"i^d^lliy ^ootir-Iike contr^^mg fikifl, 

capteiali 


In the 

thgt kflowle^^ 


H|l^ 9^'opthj BacOn had dreamed 
not only .in the immatenal 
mjwqrldjof rqe^ j But how ^ last, 

and 

ar^t the^'AOT^f of t^'KeV Logic and 


te 8jq2dom"of^il^.>c^ to,\LiaiTi, after 
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^ycars of degra^ati^ct, that it'is one matter to M perfect 
fn things, and q^ite another tdbe-perto m drifts of 
v«- He begins fo see that, ff he is to succeed' in the 
world, he must 5o as tl^e world does/. It is not enejjgh 
to know what is b^st, it is Able to j^i^uade 

others that it is best Bence of the art of 

advancement in Sfi include 'darefuV oti^ance o^ 

the humours and of the &nd 

round deMting ft.uUdc^ed^.the^hoiiwf Qf human na- 
ture : teubwhen hutnan btj^s are diseased, physic must 
not be despised ; and when, sd^iKty is diseased, the pjiysi^ 
of society is falsehdod. ' TJ^e are different Agrees 
falsehood,; there d^ncmulatioh, th^k 

simulation : the latter, w ndffito bt.rti^ed except there h9 
no remedy, but it is not alw^s to rejected. Thus is 
^acon gradually breaking Jiimself to obey thb rules of the 
Architect of Fortune, TicAioThxB own sake— s^o he would 
have said— bijt for tlm Aake of iiis.n^ess Science. 

Yethisnobler natniire rebijs the hard apprenticb- 

ship to which he i$ traihl^ other 

literary tn^^ with wW^ ^-end^ajfouibd to sdlace the 
anxieties (rf this wnhappx^^poBf’^^ of -His lifo, .wj; have a 
Device prepared by JElssesJ and ex- 
hibited to £liSab<;tb!iin dnd in this.tb^re 

introduced .the ch^cjer of ^ hvU^ state$9t^ who, 
instead of serving tfe true Qi?e^ Gloriata, him- 
self, to the‘ falie. "With 

bitter iroijiy the Writer lays jdWh fit j^qfpts fotXl^e con- 
duct of such an impostor^^ himsetf 

too laboriously to or to 

execute anything epketty^ ; M Tei cu^‘ 

ning reUKei^in the huwfePprsyep^fiifih^ 
the mture pit bigness afifl ^ Gfim^{t su^jth 

him to knenwoM^^o fH^fi^fe^y rndtift^eimfo'^elhe 
use of oi)^ merts^yuits to 'make a^ain a afid 

VOL. 1. ’ ^ b 








io digest JtaiK i 
gdi^giobid^i.' 
sletp^ afudti 
lyifg in ^ 
self cint^'^ 
deeply 
to Anth 
this deifectr^ 
paper) toj 
ndes' a coi 
‘Mllants utl 



iip/j 

*t ah 

of hi,»b?jj}^s 
-.^serve *s 

jB^ joon «^tt4 re<i^:^si{ig 

^Tf gnd ((^ 

^to»«por, 1vi|rtircB,^«OT;^^ 
, - ■ . writes that Jkis *" 

■x'/iich is suite men, is he!l ib'tn^,’^^^ 

at least. of life and TnedttiBv^'TO,^ 

seriously int^r^ijritS' the an-ingoment of l^iflAousel^c 
but he carniitt^balce them^ftlf. .y^4fm his 
mother lectwes huMi oBjto ^ffir^\| 3 rs,'".aild,ii€Qlart^r 
that she will support -so ^'il^’aV-- 

he persists in keeping 'liis ^solute slants jiejiW 
him. To theend of Kilife' with ^ffippradettfaiW^-^ 
books and note-books, hissyvaptsremiune^aintoiri^ 
and his househokJv'la^ Sup^rwse^!,, 
curat lex : such jiBtty Stalls 
of one who was ism for the sfiy^g^tf^Ug’nd. 

To the obstacles of t T^lhw^’^j^MiiTOUs nat^Etf, 
sensitive and unconventioJak wiisfli^U^atest'^ 

all obstacles, at least m^e wa 
ill-heafth. His <ikry is full fk m^es fntvr(;ig^j^nr - 
notes of their pffcqfei artdhis^'itiothtr^'-letAts 
to his weaknteand sensitiven^ :,*l am Sq^t^/shcV^ 
to Anthm^ 'jhpr brother^ 'iWia ^cret W, 

hinderetibjii$,^c;^^J^ 
and pale/ As t^flliM|l^|^poinjt^J^ancej3or, 
nounced by puM^ o{Mdri''b have ' s” ' ' 

tioa of bodv-^,mmd^that‘l^^ 
to underg3®the’ 'OUisden i>f so 
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place 'requires.’* Nothing hi! ptrpetua? 
neas.ancPthe sense if noble purpose, and the 
m?ijt of aspifing action, could hive enabled Bacon 'jbprd- 
ti^tfor more'fha^i sixty, ^that Ibng disease, his 
life’ • His mother^diitUiton guided her nghtly whhn she 
attribfite^ hiS bad health, to ‘ inward grijf ’ ; and Bacon 
^im^f. gives us the secjet'of his ailments, as well as an 
insiiht into his character, ip tfie follftwipg cunous passage 
wBtten a few years latef,,and extracted fr«ifl his diary : 

/ Jtave found now Iwue^on amndment of my fortune, 
dxposttion to mtUmMiy apd.distasie, specially the same 
happening against' t^ fd^^'-vacation, when company 
failed and business bdtk.'ffFdt upon my solicriods place 
I grew indtipsyed and inclined to superstition. Now, 
upon Ml^s place, ^ I find a relapse'unto mp'old symptoms, 
as I way 'wont to have it ^tany years ago. Prosperity, 
without som&hing to hope and strive for, did not suit 
Bacon ; nor ^d' he need or enjoy rest ' He throve on 
work, ^s,long(.#5 he^could^^k, in hope. When indeed 
the't^l.1Anf$il titi>b|ajgi^ hs who was bom' for the 
setvics 9 f^^kfti)f Kwf&f^nvicted of conniption, 
then dje fear'.t^ be cmtbdtal attendance 

ai^hpHness, iogeth^ «,niwaHi of time 

to TCeak^ bgdy rig]^ thfge^^p^^ diet and physic, 

wili'^^e.Jdiuit'i ss^Jaliyr^iseif&nd health and hope 

g9ye;*ay,W^4i' 

Besides weighted m 

lljp ^ctice pft&fe M^iicea*nit4>>’ what we may 

caB Supple and cool 

^S^i^together too vast 
id’sphilo- 
oh'aacaleltoo magnificent 

<joo. 

Stir CVi<(ift5£c^ Bicoo had 
siDc«,>^' B^rewred;! It# vahjp lA^ckoirfd bjr^ 

aywi^' 
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Seaton tnais himself 

for the cburt of*James L ' His Novunj Organum was 
described by the lyng as being ^ like the peaq^ of ^od 
which passeth aU understanding* ; as for tu.s high dreams 
of a warlike Western !Moi*^chy uniting all the Protestant 
powors^they must have seemed intolerable tt>^monarf:h 
who detested ^the sight of a drawn sword. Even his 
Janguage was likely to be displeasing in us Exuberant 
vigour : on one (jpcaeion, A Ijfast, we are told thdt 
while attempting to explain th% desires of tire House of, 
Commons, was interrupted bj^the king because he spoke 
in a style mo]^ extravagant tbaft His Majesty delighted to' 
•hear, and Sir Henry Neville waS requested to take his^ 
place* If Bacon was^ as indeed he«fell^ us he' was, 
imiltum a stranger amid his worlq be" must have 

been most of all a stranger amid the alien servflify im- 
pend upon him by, the couft of James I. 

Yet in spite of all these ob'^^cles, ill^health, natural 
aversion to petty things, and a/etiring di^suion, Bacon 
deliberately sat doWn to buUd his foi tunes upon the ap- 
proved precepts of art^ we shah^ ^sd^^ed 

He was resolved to gain ti^vancemept/beoitfse^vaftce'f 
ment was necessary — 50 persuaded hiinsel/— to secure 
scientific suc(^ss ; aijd'^ in true practical ^^rit Ife 
despises those wh«i'<te^e an object and will notKV^**’^ fot 
It : z/f IS the soledm^fff power to iftinNo-commai^theejid 
ami yet not^io endure the pnafk^ Wn|ing.j 3 etw^n his 
fortieth and a (jme when heliad resolved 

to give up po!iile4|^d to ,devdte ^himsqjf to philosophy, 
he thus j usti6iiiM|eitf p(;f^ rtibn pf 4he laden lie 

acjtnowledges thA? ?^as born add?, 

being 4fttbti^d by klfik^aml ^Uding^J^din^ 

myself moreover 

• }V(trktj^ yA 1^ tJ- not •aywBcthtrttho 

jfScr to <o; f thk^ tfcey da. >(; ff tin# 

^dld bQ tm Iktle ^ ^ 
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iSc 

0)« powers but 

^■'5 5el(rJ2?Sfe^t'*^^*^'''^ ^ Prophet who 

- ^'his J-onSiful (Jffer. 

^{ fy iff. coAi^S^ and 

Ufe^^dtkis 
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work CjiiU^ a CkM^ WiiJ 

The of* nature tc 

level all ■jjCbd t^esid^y, ^randem 

and novelty 'Adhrtlating, 

are*aijtidotc6%ga^t cx>nceH;‘?yVfea^t*doc&^ sj^ak 
or think ^boijt l^imstif; aiid is-tho ^opbtet of the 
New iKigic^ 

What tM^4>re.^aye !&aconjH^p^g!^fii^lce;^ 
tired^ b j fbsty^yis years of j^QsophrC wis set his 

sense of hie ’own pai« 5 prfi, bdjlii^sifln&igbf jjtUh the nmty/of 
natHrCi The^ setis^gf the 5mplicity^o( u^^i^eisal 
order fed so taken 'i^oM of-hhyi that it iiA(»red Mm witlfc 
such certain^ a^'iASfhtj^'fqtt ^'ont^who bad seen and 
touched the .^tpry n^achincry of Creation? 

We have what imporfence he attached to bjs 

ffcssessidn hi for the recognition 

of thetxi^isiihuU^'^iffkin^, TW vdreaWle ^Idhd- 
ing Itself ^cdHJjfitantly with' the ’ifhefe|p^»na 
heaven, gi^jg toits owner a Fi^mflU .a duetto 

thread the n^Mevof NaJurcj lum^ ipee 

unity a|j4 ^i^tude where oQ^ but 

dissimiiitud^aBd OoI^^^n^thlS isilpjpteret af once of 
Bacon^ sc^ii^hc siw0?‘^^andtooi^s^i^^. and it* is 
an essentlfd part of 
tile style,‘4fc 

triding tmits in Aq 

seAse of libeness, -fee ^ 

the sdurceiof wit^^and 
Bacon wafr given 

he disliked it and pagi^^^e^hrcftl tfe 

suggispve^ CKceptioa ife% by hfls 
when speaking of his 

he could spa^tf ,Qr pfes by tj^ly censeJ^ou?/ 

Again, it is t^‘ recent fton of QOjj^nates 

Works, Vol iii p: 519 






str4St^ fStiiis of acfft^'ot- 'SifcofiL ^ it ■vw.with 
^acooSti* music, so i%ct in.W?!vi«irt^»<&tijre : he 
love5,'$,^_airfth^jfo m gfl %parts toj^tteTj not the 
accftiis’i'tod.'.^pfdsJfliae'i^l^'Up; the tFnive^ Har- 
cases Ais fa^R^'juided Jijm nght, as 
that»e raifdow^'ir ihe sky 

tf&^i0^<MirU is 'also^H^ vjith 

a mt'irf- Still, -tkereprif^Visi^^t^n vjhich 

governs tvBly^g?^ hr wiftnM'jp'rote^' against the 
doctrij* th^t t^ h«rt of^lEb«j''sufi\^.fi't^,di^ i« kind, 
34 beinithftjii.ifeless fr.uit 
imsegiu, tke -jf^pe^e of ^ ‘ 
nodi^4^^iip 


lab^r^ 

'^titwus d^spat r, 
,iuT^ 

tiie^ un(ftdyi^(g 
ptctati<Si,#t^' 
detail appai<^ 

dojQinance^, 
saymg^-’^tfwttjhLisr 


hu. 




, "’"^persufuie men that 
U com^ 

' ftb^^rt dr human 
circTWi- 
toiA\ '^iheraU and 
^ .faculty kd 
“’to eiifm to, arrive too easily at 
’* ■ iineni^j' an^ 'ki this cx- 
points ‘of 
to the 

P«:- 

tke 

Irt's^CP ' 
c^^«ridiSjB|jadi^i^ in 4e- 
fsac^-jShiwSiiyOTbiwrrfiom' 
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laftat iSacen liras Ji'msdf 

lu3 will, ’find same source cjime perhaps his 

irtvpe'rfeet^oitWIfJe saw unrtjf m fte (Jmjeise, the 
Great 'Cfmvum WSrfl^ MS he* Was ftffld of palling ft, 
because. he- willed toSe®^ it ; and theje- he ' Was often 
nghth he unity and cJnsis^nC^ yi'hi^oWn tortumis 
morality, ihiirs awn. little World, VatxeLett he w'ifiefl to 
see it Ad' tfiere he sVas oftiSn wong. F?w.men were 
so self-dectfved as he w^,*or (fl(i_stich bad deeds^ ^e 
did withotft^mg hypocrites. ‘^atJhis dangerous power 
of seein^'W^t he willed to jfeeVas tjx seertt sour* of 
that confidence which en^a <nto amid the pressure oC 
■debt, and thp cares of pfe-huntuSg, and thd ai^ifties of 
fiuitless ei(p'^ctations,.fuod the dfstracti^ns d^iJegM prac- 
tice and parii'anjentary business, and, 'in later'r years, 
amid the duties of-^ce and the necessities of fattery, 
to* maintain, still unijnpairad, his zeal for .philosophic 
Truth. 

Of this he never -^espair^^ A stranger jjn all other 
occupations, he is always, l,(^ng to return to his ^ 
home, philosophyf to all which ^ | 

hU province. <}rant htnf*^ifli.«nd leisure, 'flW he is ' 
certain of success, '&^T^%e,^ope ,of h!s Brg,‘4ndthe 
offers up-earJ^ pray^W tt> ftr-it. , he 

prays, it is not'sh^jpai^ftfe^: ^coeedl» fhaj 

luccesa may not makeliiS vaih;-^CS»teptuo«s,ari^ faith- 
|s3 ; thaV^t faili^'';is.% i%igen / jisTfear j^ptfor 
science gaining 

scientifipipt, 6l3tt|^«ii^(|^t?r^3WS(id the mitid 
tocplestiii l>e^re>uhhmdy 

confWwt, 

than,4iis i^heim-wilhin'ih* 

liihUs of dutyM^Yipkl. of for Htpsense tf 
like the sun, i^.mals m fi^^tcirt\, Msed^lki. 
shuts up ike fm.opkSg^m. 

In the*neit 











thflir reS^n J^f tl^i'stncient.Rtte^nS. ‘ WJcSeref 
sagts to tht <56Btra#^ irom ^he formal 

pl^oji^liJc^wqjfc, it is atn, tiia^ in'-liw 

Es^ys— tnor^ tr^^orttiy to “Ifeqprfs real 
tliotfeki otf^sycb^’a 

except^in thejptrverti^'jtbimiif^Supts^ ^ ^ ^ 

We are dta^kfit p'hsdi^Vitii ao- 

him^lf, nqt wiftiwhafl!e.taugl]^a4 a tlieolog^tiv^ot^ fiS'a 
moraHrt ;.but it ife haportan^ ^en Itrt* the ^ - 

conduct, to' no^ Eqrtr his^tjew SWiutnftu HEturt irerki’ 
afii^cted by his tod sharp ;lp^ctidn,*)::^tween theciogy 
and philosoiby. He 
phiUfophy thiohsgy^'^^j^ 
human natu^jliHlEfeas 
of teodenaesj a3pirMicf!»,4C)nd^yTQ|X)ssib^^ 
his hopelessritss ln>»oral4 a«‘ 
fulness in 
being, mors^Hy-j^ 
his 4efi cien(!y^^'Jt^^hri stiaA 
so that his ne'aiftst ^ 

miseries of-^^rwnkmd ; hyncipl 
resentmcntj'^at j|Kij*p^s,,'ieiq 
oppression ■v^wtote^ jW|if!|ftta]( 
and his low 5tand!thi<i ^AMkilto 
If any. inan' shmtidafo 
why y4l it is but ^ 

scratch because they ei^ i, 

la Wendsl^^i§j9C9'^%1(^ce,Qf^^tepbci9‘^i^»|ii^ 
bemg pleasai^;^ ^^ing-necteum^i plij’si^||i'j^ 

&4radisiA^v!«^;i;_ ;'■ 

love, his fir»t li^ 

opacein hisVriti^fi^ IJfe ijjfcjj|ijJMw Bim; 



coditfrto his wiM 
wS;T‘^‘'?^ '^-fe fa 


husj mi 

" 2 tween 
Ln that 
fecteth 
le has 
ig hiS' 
refore 
Jntific 
ed to 
and 
lend- 
5 the 
two 
orhL 

J^Mvr mi inftnor, 
one Hk aihtr. His 

S»^\a"(}evei UiisJias 

Wcoa{dbe-lHendsfor 
we find 

>f*iftrhe speaJcJwith 

Si 4_itarrior-- There is 





It ,?lFii 

^X^tise.'for of^.4tf^^aMi]t n^loit ^ As (of 

or other ^Id |{>^5, ©rfi^ m^^^ipx^bt two to 
S^^a^ofJ:^»wls%nd If. $c^irce)l^£k^ trace in the 
that Bacon car^Jdr, _|^tap. fTe^apemsio have 
ntf i^ng or care fot hhrds or Vild ar 'tanle^ ' The 

tortoeof> long-billed fowl by a ' Christian, Vho 

called on the resentment of t%i TuilcS by« 

his cii^aiyjy^HlsDirQ^’l^ w no c^eper fee4ir||d^n 
amifsernern^^'ai^ to cxpenitienting 

upon ml», he^^dbt^'wor^to s^ ijor^d^^ms thht a 
word can be sai^ ag^st aniflt^^^or* 

icientihc piiT|^: 4u^'petty -not in the ^ 

Philosopbef'^<J^^^^t ar^^jitObiin coni|)^ 

occupattonst'fneh(^Eh^^^^|ife,^4^^ 
tMm all in the^j^^>f iTiTJli', 
the Kingdom cf 

To a man of xifehti ve:_ 

except where science.^tC^te^i 
of aUmen collecdvelJ^^S^^tfi^ 
using ^ch Biana|^ivjd^||^as a4( 
soihlf^ tfl have 

gested by tSe 
of a patrgn ''suc\a^_ ;■ 
symptoms of s\3^ a 
seems to have f^t unea^jfj 
beiihfactor sigt‘fipt<ttly'^^ 
pwn {not 
to be enclosed 

be sure to , i*'lij ■* 

impui^ive 

humours. Hebat,,^ , 

nature morp cloijif>''acd^tfate ter, 

xiuM:2o See^»« th<re^’^^ 





■as'ipdl in- 

^burpro- 
4 tunhe 
desit^^linfif olier 
^jiti^a'-Jtliy’lit i > irtmself in 
''res? sbtwin^t it 

hvtt)^,#iaign favourite ; 
,, 4j|Rp¥») W ttsB added a 
buft the 
d'a>e: the three 
i^lationyfiftd simula- 
the precepts of the 
fo^gbtten all had 
t^.tobtdoae? Was 
bPshut for .ever by*a 
iS^Surely not ; the interests 
S^kept of Bias condemned 
r[ ,mth the plot^of Essex ; on 
vckh ^g'land against 
EtfgltLhd, and with the 
vi^Xi^lanj^ But if )fe 
ijfljeiieraijtor, might lie 
ht^ji Even if 
himself 

YfsJiljy im^Shavodone 
.^peai)ti^ obc^n^^‘ coiWon- 
- , „ doite this, have 

diflhenjSy^^ 

hc'^W^.fe’dj^' lig^’t tf htskvf 
lii.shcAd th< pro- 

tf* 5p€fck4t to 

^ tA0iva//H PiAffi- ^‘Jlait/ry a^0M^ft;you 





staitioAatj 

w lifclfei. ji^teniiarifi^ 
. A unM-- '• 

•IloJrr/.'^ ^'£irf .3 



■^d#tnVlnWI 
isAon-i 
■ ■ rfl 



in j; 
trusted to hra 
as tlie^ Qitcen 

up a narratii^ ^ 

entitled ^ OeMlaf^thn, 

Ur^tsd and '^wmtlidx 
Defence or 
satisfKtory. gtjt at' 
ire dealing with ^n 
birnseif by ordinary rde^^ 

-v^as not tlieTesiilt of 5 ? 

^as •the ‘naUir^ result of 
:ontributed lo Jjis scientific ^ « 

lot a sin Of weakness, or pusUli^jly, or&wSfsisi 
t was of a pifece with his 

enty as an eternjfl .aimo: 
igantic,s<^uJ, <iJp5ck)dy'|^'gmfcT5e^B 
liipwrtc|c upon i^differene4fp^\' 

angeifl«4tis |ot-be jb-imftk5i^^ _ 

otion that oneS’^lxjtoite}- 'th^ 
e rende^ ^ 

lonplic^ iiion«ty/and:il6i,tlrf-v 
idivj^s. • 

rthtte^iJSciei^, 
ifavourafik IjnJirf 
f mjwrtte caia*! 


mn «Ca 


wS£!^’ V 

s*'tfe^afs%' sol3^ 


femottSS? 














tH^ It.is d&m upm 

regdfd. Jit is T^c^big tt& foi in spite of iil jiis 
suc33i a d^Cm tRe ^^ of ^ these gfhd 

otW letters sceifi^'inditot^ihia^^ ^ hAd re- 
«oi^<to give►^Lpflj^ttic^ <'forftnbspphy, yet he’ wished 
so to to k«p his looting io'the.polkicid worlcf as to 
'make hi« Retirement not irrevocahle. '' 

•^cordftngly, he js soSn catled hack to. politics. The 
very year after bis nmbi^onwas q)ui^d he was ^ap- 
pointed an ordinary menthtr of the iCing^s fcouSi^lj and 
is found drawing up tie ^ek^r grounding of a 

furih^ union to enm Sifweek th RiHgdim^of Englund 
and Scotland; und thr^ yeafs^ he 15 made 

Solicitor-GeneiaL Urtfs. in him drawn 

once more, away from And ttow in the 

following Bacon sits 
dowmin^hii practical scJent^ ^ ti^ewhis prospects. 
After ini fi^hiooj relat^hinmifko a note-book, and 
Rhe no^book baa been pmefvei louring font consecu- 
tive Jn| 5 ^ 6 oi 8 , he jdts down entries aAtheyxiccdT to 

IpiCj bri&tb, pqlith^f moral maxims, 

foi^<^iCwhiiment,"£^^at men to be 
what not, 

, ^ i$ no 

can 

iW^.^^ljear dn mind 
peculiar 
WC: stall 
man 

other if his FoJ^^^e fQ^^ngitiifeSiimin^ 
Jgf^^trjes. ; 

in ' readiue^fj^t 

tW K4g, apd thetton^ of t^Q 



can help shim hem notes of ^ aiid 

Hlaagi of ,thct and of "Sai^taiiy; .^he ieininds 

himieif ^ hadimss m^sUr 

ndtk €Vtry ofli^ cgfmeihrs ^0nciive^ ^ 

induc(/ai*^iUarUyy and fiar (^unifnat^^^m ^uidic- 
also^ U ^in crsdit .^(MparaU tht tn Imng 

mare^ shorty roifdy and rs^oJutt* {AU this U^noA.ing 
except) (ther^ is.'>more)j^ and a^n, a few liHeS 
down, tp ha%e in ^nd and use (pe Attorneys uteakms^. * 
It must b# remembered that BIcoa wishes to succeed, tie 
Attorney, and then ihis Vill expfein the foliow^g notjs 
o( tlie Attorneys wtfak points, td be used as occaaiion 
should arise— Tfi< coliest examineryvoeakit Gunter^ s cause, 
weak mth the fudges, i(r5e. (Afabi^) cause, too fiell of 
cases and disUn^ihs, n0pfiug tpie^nly, he disHi^uishek 
hut sQi^ed paost 

import|int to him aithisjime, and ^^ccordinjly heinalces 
a note to iitsinuaU my^ to b^tffte privy to my JLord 
of Sdisburys fsiat^y^ agjfc,^ ^ofTispopd * wth 

Salishu^ in 1\atdt of natural hit rwif^s ^Jinf^ous 
boldness^ so rid of ^0 ob§.trii<jJi9h to Cjuote 

Bacon's words, tke]Mmdfi(^% edii<^’s"suspi(iibus 
nature, Sooj^ijtttrwards foU^?^ Q#, 

the effect his 

then— /i? nexi^^vait^^ 

saiisfacUm.of my 

othenapse witp th'eddUW’ 

policy of re(^^l^Ag.^lft;.exCh^^^ aisp^of 
mg die 

landsand h^jnw^^lamd'buildni^ ’Kto he 

to send messugjl^comfiijftcnte my La<^y Dorset^. 

widow, '^fsm apjjmiri^ to the 

l^eath c$me^id^i^*min, dn4^d men go 'ta deatli^htKi\ 
Tb Wltet^ wi;irei‘i -pi phrm*^ 

tca4*4 tip AJ^ir^ta#<^Ui«dciv 

c J 








then 

» ^^nS^thpithe 
fer li^ ar- 
^ ^Bs he .cjwnes 
,£ujd »te fdie 

JjWro^, Murray, 


-m 


Aibti 




^ ^^ucLinting 
ItitK leamm^ 
gaining 

‘iiH&ti'^.ptnens. Smug 
»f <^<*tirbury may 
f‘^’< 'gi>rious and 
»■* ^ Bishop 
xt -^o/esscr to 

^1 and ktcStkening 

fallow ^freat 
\ ’iSftteh ^ copies this note . 
^nd'^i^is ^ p^ns, WesU 

^^*T^^y-'CoUsg€ in 
College 

' tlu King^ 

‘Then follow 




Jor of 

le^iiffuaf |^»jie6s;k^r^Qpi^tite 

with* the scijotije^ pk ’ psturd of'lboS^ 

Close upoo nOtfci^im 

begmiHiN? with 

andimpU^ coffm^ ta' BacteV" 

suggestion of iWf/tar^ in. ^4 fotmei hj Gr^{ 
Britain togeAer with a^ CitTll^Jj^^(J.and the fow 
Countries ahi^esfed. Next' notes 'ijn ’Recusants, 
plans for%uildih^ ^ 

to he inward Chtimj(}n4^ 0 

i^tiHt iestarru-A.^i^f of 
tar)’ purposes.^ oc^otii-fceino^ nbte^jE 

health and Hsts'o^^ te^fe^ jewei^, . 

Then more note sW*^^ Recu^^ 
editten of tiie a^iW the^Atlorhey^^^ 

Hnhhard’s Dlsad'&M^ .Tbf entri^. a 

list of creditors a(4 ^ti'pwi^'to them, 
a note Of Services oh fiot^ a^d anjlfefi^sr <£ 
me individualfy*{mtuma -'jfpke M 
extracts shall conqkide wfth dieseW^I^|ip^ ^ Lard 
of SuffoUi with^^r^amnidf^) ^ ^ 
him think Jum^ iif sieM 
Chancellor^ if ' ' ' ' ^ ' 

particuldr 0CC&M^,ft^^ 
maintain privwtt .speci 

» ^ ' r-<: ^' - - 




M 







fe^i^ that 
i#Ckl*ldly, 
[fcess : 
oiflgiiani- 
while 


^>etofccn A <ni<fd 
tnje,‘^uinot 
^ath^' A unw^r 

})roft^il| ^ ’naf 'ij^ -ilCitt: Jj5’w;te«e' |j«i? It t^’is a 
rfaxifi' of Ba«eff in ^i^ce' ^'^'cikj.’only become 
iiiasW of by'l^(jbe>}t|(f'N^i^'_r ^*^ with fatal 

, c^n^j^enceS'p^to ftSvfow hii d|ihoi^sm‘fft)m Science 
^ Jlfer^ity ; '3irts of worldlincss at 

tii^ti^f thit]|t,afi| ^ 9|[!:fea3ter them/by first obining 
^ the Essays, kouf can a 

ihatbreaketh his mind to 
^dW-^Suld a man hope to be 
grj4^'i$ciefidfic discovery, or 
p^y, who had to break 
:r4^xo|id suyDiaons, or 
tediqjual^ki^l^s 
thus hjpiself 

actipg^ 6r bought 
; Jb|- %tiop^ not for 
^■^“^iMj»wh|tkjnd 
4 of 
Nay 

flfis grcirthiAd, while 



the into 
otttwitted^' 


d;>and 


tpie’t ai^^e rt?t ot‘»^ 
leciW^.^'s 'gmdaat^i 


it ^3|tst'‘at te&t, fc3i&j«iwe- w’flcetd 






\ ' ■ 

’^tferate 

offjNJimoii 
■ ■ ■ of 


fur^w i» ^e^dji^ ,hi 

arftiiiitajit Hwk-Ti’ss 

m^.,- 

dwire «9r,i^i!e^^/)f fUj^te aj%wica tf-,»aqpe, 
%* 'c«*^.j(^*jfa], AaJIgiant 
i^it of 

jtich to qxpl^tion js fo* 
-'of hi* nfrt«i?/diJt*4e 

, ^ petlflon, in 

BaJCon .was 

9^'jDly, ‘ ■ ^ ■'■ ' 

bs 4i^ riTat 4 hC' was'^lo lea^ 

^ ►s<g>titer^ an^ i&t pM^ftapl^s jiaA D<k 
Shnnk fTom _tc^ky%\Pr^^mdft^ n^^ 
not ts >(^hiSng ^ 

made to see, 

aiid sing^ ekej 

takes of ike n^re ^ soaj^i^<^ 

can also desc&i^'md iis ^ 

IS a fault incid^ t^acnei^^]^ 
tn 'applying _ 

blsqtne^ cpmpdiiuoeipPtd of 
the mo^i^fudSit nfhp i^ifed too 

^re 


so n1 ^ 

avi^iot^ 
fatal to'^J 
may, even^' 
briefly 
reviewing 
Hcbi 
th^'lik^A 




ea^lXfrgftuci'ipl bkstilfis'f^t)^''fhi 
fi4s md pefiptrkationJt^and'lvOt 
puYt ^ 
betta* ^ ^ 

of Siie^i(%t^t 

than for. 

deiUny' dgokiif the [im 

it-o 





liv. 

ciks^ to-lppli^ 

h»r <3 or 

tlka? ^bSopi 

vTc^ quittE^lipig^ nature. 

V habUs and ikfKPdig^l to his servants. 

And W feter-li/e oj tlje* same irce 

expe^ti£re,aiii’;tli*-;wiiB''«^^ cwtrol W bis 
housAo^\W|poll?l<^i|^ -^_'^ df^the (ieliberate 
'fljccniBSilittiC»r<ctf rwW^'iotiiW oTra.salie apart from the 
pptoerit "o 

fault* d^-ttiat^jn^awi^isac^e Ic^y fi«iti3fd than hft 
gri!ei^^ta9^^s$4 i*l«. ^ftOti^eXCTC^d , on him by 
the diT^^Srafttw/ ip this light, 

Ae,re.^/i 2 rtfeiHi^,^s in the'Diary-ifrl; b^ess : they 

^ akrt,,ai,-ihe was in 
thb casd of^tton'a be'qti^',tp.divm sudilt^ies as he 
<011144?^ alr^nfig, schoio^ft^wd;^, 
sa^B^[^^SBil[)^^s*^H%d^e^s'tdfesir is'i^t he may 
^|^tSnejyui^^45dW^’^ifc%’Ci>ntiliaWBg ^vtthpnty 
vAd ^Js«H*iag%)p9^SB^';*^3'the Fie^ Italy found 

for their 

'ttoijls, s 6 ^tf 0 q\Aum\oriltail^^ hopes to 
hi VyHin^r?" t:^<hearts 
offrjieft.- ASu^jan^ipj*?: til«^ wiDr'?»ih by his 

iBjl^ -of 4 e one 







td^Bl 

to 

descHl?^. 
or Order. 


y f^tuial Hipiryi \vhi^lfv^ 

I^f»i^fOr.Pi)pe^ sme Colligt 
necselsuifcdvts^'P®®^’^ ''^ ^ 

-«, , i ,ti^-J'_'lu.'Ci. i,'„ 


or vrmr.M ii\.-itfif^a 

large scale, ana^^^d h6^iin^^d»Ao-?J^«6n 
better ftai!1|Vr&pp^i^o,tl)p^ anlij>owerful«mong 
his coantryineft f 

With better. d»nce.'c^'wce«ir&*ft''b3|ti:^^,«^ 

•a name among stttte3men;'aiid a.|isee am£n§’tfte?'ioue- 
sellor^ of the r^ ? Thus, step-hj step )ie was (Srdrted 
from the purer'ambition of'%s- under jtt^e'frete.'rt 

of attaining the height of fhat^araftidoS bj a .^ijrier 
padi. Mots tlui»i once '(ii*' he re^ij.e;W, jewf ^ais^ 
from politicjj'wd place-hunting, 
to CamiridgiiOr,zx 5Jl'eveiits^tp]ft«r^r>ew^*<fWt^^ 
upon his >4 But 'drcuro'^tejthes (aided;.by;tis (Wf 
restless cra*ng for.aCtipn^ were too strOTg for^^r hfr 
father’s su^n-'dcath, his domostic^ecessitj^^^^birth, 
trainihg, afid tonne^ons, > and ^ hi§ ; .{(gwer of gi^i$ 
weighty speicii stamping him f|*B.-botit8enf«t of^ 
State-evtr^M feeuwdto c^spjre to hint 

pMosophyi7i««i^eWtat'?>J^'S'4‘^‘**; 

preseat&d 
servants t 


[ auC-t 


id w%i4 
maifl^of ■ frier% and 

ntsto,iHiBpard^l-way 
1“ 

$^n*fenipti^as.e» 

*" dLr^Iyg ifi ^ 








Ui^ ttr^faris 

tj^j^ |[i&, they 
inretnm. 
^ }tntijcJ(ft^a/Ms to the 
■in hi»-'^^4wt.itiis 
'®*>> OW tortpring 

manly 


the 

^^n^uk.'&aUiaS^S 

. ntfc ' . J 


4c^l4,r/m 
at jsa^ '^^sej' 


,th^^ 


y i ^ 

Siwision^^ 
i>6 V 
;WCOd a I 


If it- w th 
,.. .. , . , r;l»^*^h£kc<i like 

policy ; to 
mH grovel 

finally to 

' iUviBg intro- 

the 

tA^nnH^-^ l-epu5a- 

.jtfid^Jdoe .,in 
, ^axivo^te 
,-P 'iji^yal Master^s 

^^fes on the 
w 

0 ^0^c/tJJfta/t. 

^ ^^^3Xid 

ira^ I'mjjlied b^Wlc- 

f'Tjnrr' ^ 

ii as *fi/i *W 

■ fa, Cmleu^jfiss/tiSjUArdednttJ* 






*ii«fll^'if^f£led a 
^ uhiktm^ — 
'si tl^f0k(S> ' 


_« ta- 
lii-fiSt 


nl|ti)i^,"%'’ . 

ChrtHi 
Purt 
haw 

is;' 

b*i - .- _ 


ceiv6d 
The 

has bden 

Solt^aS^S^ .ari#.w»jS«>4«4 b/,lfe:w . 

E<lJBirati«i -SSt’ 

aivi confooftdcdfaiif^^gm^^^ 
the new reign 
false glw of 

of Science [- JaiiMSi -toie a* 
be Solomoftls i^tef cp«iseIl^'-“''^^*^’^ •'^'^ -wnWc 
was the' ’**<i>‘ iisisfe.'^ 


Bacdit |C9 to"a fatjfe ai^, 
high 

a<vay by 

S(^)%n4 , 

emltsdd,^^ 

di'se^ri^tness 
wfl)«to t^eW 
x|hd ^05 nev- 
mo^fi as thdr 

Witkcmi ^ , . , 
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r i^|:6mmons 


credU 

few for l«fdg^;ihev^:^ 
and tie Cii^fc^.vAs it wi^e <iiil-n“( 

‘J>ew 'n9r'»T>ached,"''ai 

whMie ex^tSd'the Kiiig's-prirqjp^cid ^'his 

^y> the 

^^y^^nd^nce of thejud^es^^ 

Tft nothing 'at ^ «S8frti^^Iike and 

more sfntentinuslypai^tapan'th^^ i(lii4 Bacon 
lectures the young ViBjer^i^'Usf dii^- threSfodd cf his 
career aa favounte, upon the dii^p j^ oew^ife ; j( 
now time thafyou^sjioul^ refer '^r 'actions ckMy to ffie 
good of your sovereign and^your^yntry. ft is the life 
^of «t or beast always fo tat and never to esarcise but " 

merrare^r^ [and csfeci^lyp^risHm mtny not to ’cram 
>^ftiP^tunes,^tt^mommr Virtues.'. . . Above 

f^ed {ta hs inttructtonsjor 

t merewaste pa^er, 

-^.-drtamte whose understanding 
SlZt ^ hls^-d^ himself to thS 

SlZt-S" isl^leffaant to believe 

,W^^tJ)e-ad»j».'givemthe same ^ar—^v no means 
^tMerSUa^jfy Ui^tre -your^'voord or letters 
^neti^oausedtPsC^for^ke to Wdepeidtg, in any 

the fof#l^*^tiM«J»,^9ffltoj^„;^ 

ity n^e^to 

liS^TlTst 


filled *^^^f3iT0 "^^^uince ^e 

wi^f i^igHt^^irtJtoftly by his 
tmger; and hi9^^i^ces$ive desire 
to fK^, t^ght *b^his 

ixite:llecL . tiT^the s^udy '-va^^ied whjiil.th j 

philosSph^ TQy^'^$tnc<^ and ,was^co^- 

fronted tfis^giSil^cai iW|^"3Cf4lhje moment, the m- 
timWattfui of C0ke,^the 

uphcddii^ ot the 

^ royal pt^^iiyegittfeii^. Inst^d of- Bacon's lifting up 
James to ' the belj;^ ^ithe phd6sop];iic ^orld, James 
4itw Ba<^n down Voy^ wdrkL^' But to work in 
that grosser atn^phetie at degenerate aits'' and 
shifts, whkli:Sacon was wont the a^or 

of the Instaiiftido Magna ^lioi fiv nature feted?' 
difference b^een him and Budlanghad^-l^hsBOIrist that 
one of two t^gs ineyltiftle ; ^hhit Buddiigham 
must dictate fc Bicon, pr Bac^ to '3l|lckin^h|Pi'; for a 
natural conseift of bcWeen the^'/two'^bi^ of 

the question- N«turjily^:'^(5^ hiiti^f best 

qualified to dictate, «nd at first hf Buf^when the 

^rental tone had bcwtbitterly resisted Buckingham 
and reproved fiy tiffing, K mig^t ba^ Ijcen supposed" 
that Bacon*s dfyes wCKiId have been opH|ited,to^h^own 
inB^fibai«»,tnd riS^irs of Si;<^,and 

thatiien^j^^vii^tfei<»ll^^ office 

'But ^’v'jMaoiljBOpi it' would seanj had 

his iiUeljtrt.',.: an 

0^^6n*|:j(iiM.--?if «^on,,3t lie :pa^^^lioj» 
we itive qi^%a|pQ>j^^ntaAdh, lio evra^e'^tl^S^n 

t3j|«!’^liM*qoiii(['Sif thi, tc 



hightf objects, h^^^tcd into liAbi{ of acting 
as thoi^lf'h^bebevtd'l^ti^ an obs^ioiis parodJ^bT 
itatesmapph^ vas a /it goaj for a^e^.man’s mt, We 
Baceti^s ilfoni^ description of the ideal 
S|a5pef^^Selh3i^?,/^itt^ days ofhisiffrlier 
ts h make kinHelf cunning 
drifts of Pirsons^ thanun the 
c^drs, And ev$r nUher let 'him 
take K^cii is hkdt^st t$ke followed^ihkn that 

best eAi^d this is whaf JB^on^had 
Iris precisely 
sets' ^(own in his above : At ' 
cauhdJ (^le thief y to mcihdgood my LorddfSnlUburys 
piotions jf^^fpi^hesyjpnd for the rest^ '^sometimes one^ 
3o^dm4S 4^^£^) chejtyhis that is most earnest and in 
affection. a nature so^angt^e, colossal in its 

plans and hopes, , so indifferent ''^^ ^ils, so dispas- 
SK^tely careless ‘of in(iivijiud.intwii[t|/’and so wholly 
Pevoted Ifo a m^re ioti^liectital objkt, oncb begins to 
dci-m^pm die #^ith of convogdohal it is not 

ea;iy to predict U^e deviations will Bacon 
, began ^;no d^t^'bydetotmining not to* be ipAjAcfd on 
the bet^b*]^ any r^Obi^!^»(iatiortt of. parm o^tgaged 
4X1 ca^'^nding, exCep^^so^^ as he might ^OW them 
sojipe p^pgkcal 

Bu^ be tto -ieldoiB possible, 

and evei^J^5P S^iWej'it was not what was n^eant' by 
tbp t^cppiiaei^ w. Little extends his personal 

\'e^ured in' one case, that of 
Dh ’Stewi^iipb>f,*:^ver^.^ owp just decision by a 

^ich to the mj((sticc 
of procedure.^ 

vu. cinjAitic^ tf^ainat 

^^rw5ip*^W tW te^aauTfte'duji dtcisicn 
» '-iwJfcrtJ diine^iy Uwfm kwW the.Tivdfl*ti niica of 

• • hut 1 have Ho to think ihit theji kub^ vttu was 
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And in the ija|inje«wa 3 |, ag regains the liahit of receiving 
presents, there 2^ no snfficient^Json to doutt he 
began bydfcterminiitg receive none except from parties 
whose cases had been deoiled ^ but here a|^n his in^if- 
fereno^to detail^ his habit of tikingtfcjr panted 
favourable aspect of things, and perhaps 
increasing sense of the powef qf money,,. aH^eo^ilSttp ,td^i 
make him b^ihv^ againsf belief, iji thtf '^bhjfW?Sep- 
vants whoV^re taking Wibe^before his ' Ta|pidte, 
one exan^jl^/ii valuably cabin#Us brou^ ^ 

I saii U) brmcght it, tmt^I cam^^ to iitw 

uot to recei^^Ui*^ttfid gave commandmehi it she^uli' 
be ca fried kook'/ and was offeH^d when I heard 'it 'Was^ 
not A year and a half afterwards the cabinet ^’Still in 
hts possession, claimed by a creditor of tKh 'cJpnor, and 
by thedonor^s request Baco» retains it, and is retaining 
It at the time when be^^is acctlsed c/f com^tion. Now, 
m iwy men aodh- conduct , would be undoubtedly ^ 
and rightly considered a proof of 'dishon^ty ; ^d it is 
very easy to ridicule in^an epigram any attiiapt to 
maintain that what in common me*^,wojdd'have'bectt 
dishonesty was not dishonesty in^Bacoli. But fake aH# 
Bacon’^&ntecfaentfi into accrmift^’^anddt will ndt^aeein so 
ndicukmi&jthat hemay have he^’jjio^cst; add al^the 
clumsinesjs diS^l^mesty,^lf it had ro^ been 

dishonest, and ’%actm^J?honesty may setjii^^no means 
imprcftiable •' considei^ lastly, Baton's trtt#^ 

Ignorance cf any dang^jf’ 6m charge^ 

^ ^ f ' 

the practice in Jamei tfen®, 

pt>#a: rcsenred by a JLord Chanc^^ ftt Jhim I* ufrut 

Mt. quote! ^fiacon'i Bfefc 

himseH; fdo ^ Icniw put they wejfe 

lay down f.niic; I'm Vyt^ ia'ieali^wiiS 

»omc occ*J^ a it wih’<a*Sjliflft i 

from tile oblijpdoi^ 4 iUiy irit it lbi» cAh 

tiling adcureit of Bacon w3J 
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bought agaA?s?4iiij>, las at the pros- 

pect of t^ue lawotkag.ofthatVe^ F^antet^wbicti 
prove his ruin, ^ Ae^ wii^ flae <fcar^tf^\i«rfe etJ^d, 
his a^nlshmeti|, Ws/tW O^i^iiaioaswC^ gtaduall^^ exr 
c^i$edior.;^ppkj^j ^ |haifie,'for 4m I 

believe a '’studobt Q^ Ba^ais^ come to 

no othef^coiiclusion ^arad(w ^amve<i at by 

MfySpeSding) t ^ t<^^tWiey ^om suitors whose 

cases \Mre before iM be ifed^this reputedly, wi 
yet that he did it ^ without fecli^^^fhat he wSs laying 
■higisetf. opeo to a-chjtrgS Of 'whatan kw would be c^ed 
brib^, and 'wiAout ^tmy t;onsciousiiess that he had 
secrets to eotice^; of which die i^adoawre would be fatal 
to hi? r^utatiblL In the; udtes pgwpared by him for' an 
interview witl^ the King, there Mgnificant erasure, 
widpheemaib^b^J^^ uiistttjtiftd perplexity which, 
wbm.he rev}<(^ ?his copi&ct, makes him almost 
unabif to say 4efinitel|r irhat be hw done and what he 
has opt done* stating the,Aff^<jDgiees of bribery, 
and^jJ^^ being sf bargain or 

coHirsct /or raw^ /tndenU liu^ he 

thus tpeef^ the fari^ fir^ pfHum I ^ myself to 

be as if^oemjt as any torn v^$n St^MnacMs-dayf in my 
helti^ Note t^yhtM; as though hft cotild answer 
fot his heart but jwAr his w^dehSt AikI that this is his 
meaning h^boniecrtrt Jgrthe following -sentence, written, 
bid^-^ftprwards crij^^ed^^ Anef in sorhs two 
may^siand pregnant to tJie 
ca$^^. fords can scarcely bear any other 

mt^^^ping tl^n^ftj^*,fhat^ is consdbus of having 
aow^^in su(^a?way '4hgt, a]l«|:tfh his heart *ha3 been 
Lept-fotfe and ^ng^ 4teVer h^^eteit, nor 

xafh be /enio^ly cg&ep|e^.io t^c2h>6ve b, m ti|e face of 

we 

IS ccrtstin. tbw, io ,spitt;t|tall confessions, 
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5IS9{)at 33acon mi ijimself 

Bacon believed to be morally iftnocent, innocent 

in his heart. Presented in ciphci^by his biographer, but 
not published, theie has been ^discovered Bacon’s own 
verdict on himself in thes««\'ords : I was the justest jud^^e 
that ^as in England iheh Jifty 5 ut it was ihc 

justest censiM^ in Farliainent that was these two hundred 
years. Was this true? Probably not ; but it was cenan}ly 
true that he believed it to beitrue . and the explanation o/ifis 
tobelooke^f^rpartly,nodoub^iiihis\indliness toinferiois 
and desife to conciliate super^rs, doing the oest foi ail 
alike, but above all in his uniquf nature, contemptuous of 
individual interests, and bent on benefiting mankind on a 
stupendous scale, conscious of noble ends and dume 
purposes ; conscious, m a word, of that grandiose kind of 
goodness to which in his magnificent style h^ gives the 
name of Philanthropia,^ wh^ch would have made the 
Priest of the Kingdom of Man laugh to scorn the bare 
supposition that it w^as possible for him to be guilty of 
coiruption. And this explains how it was that he re- 
tained his self-respect, e\en after his fall and tojfui^ver)' 
last The gossips of the (Jay were startled by his erect 
carnage and confident bearing : to them he seemed to, 
have no feeliftg of his situation.* ‘ Do wbat we will,’ 
said the Prince of Wales, ‘ this man scorns to gtf out 
like a snuff’ Not indeed that the fallen Chancellor had 
not his moments of contrition ; n«t that |ie did not pour 
out hi« soul m bitter heartfelt piinj^nce to the IVIind of the 
Universe ; but the cause of his remorse ^d s^j^t 
his penitence was not the receiving of presents from 
suitors, not the recollection of gifts of 50 gold buttons, 
ora cabinet, or no pounds of plate received pemiente 
hte. this was nothings oi^at lefst not worth pai*- 
ticulansing, in his secret confession to the Searcher *of^ 
Souls He groans_ under* the burden of a greater sin, 


VOL. 1. 


Esidy xiu , I. 3. 

d 
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his neglect of his ^Iission,his treasoi^o t^e Truth besides 
my innumerable sins I ^confess before ihee that I am debtor 
to Thee for the gracious^ talent of Thy gift^ and grafs, 
which I have neither put into^A naplhn, nor put it, as 
I to exchangers, wher^ it might have mac^ best 

profit, but misspend it in things for which I ji>as least fit, 
as I mhy truly say my soul hath been a stranger in the 
caume of my pilgrimage} Jt is the old te\t^ again, 
miiltum imola. Wit^i thi;^ Bacon’s life begins^ and with 
this It ends. 

Vol vii p 231 In 1605-6 (Zr/Jr, Vol 111 p 253) he had made a 
similar confession that, in his alienation from his occupations, there had> 
been many errors xvhich I do 'Lvilhtigly achuyivledge , and amongst the 
rest this great one that led the nst , that knowini^ myself by inward call- 
ing to he fitter to hold a book than to play a part, I have led my li fe in 
Civil causes, for which I 7Viis net very fit by nature, and more unfit by 
the prtoccupadon of my mind 
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CHAPTER* II. 

• 

BACON AS A PfyROSOPHER. 

• 9 

The belief in a God, a Mitid of the Universe^ is at tjie 
rj)ot of Bacon’s philosophy, and is the pround of his con- 
fidence in the human power of attiininp truth. The 
study of nature is appointed men by God, who hath set 
the world ui the heart of vu n. These words he intc prets 
as declaring not obscurely that God hath framed the 
vund of hi an as a glass capable of the {inage of the 
uiirotrsal world [joying to receive the signature thereof)^ 
as the eye is of light, ^ It is strange to see how Bacon, 
who blames Plato for intermingling theology \^ith^his 
philosophy, falls naturally ftimself in^p theological lan- 
guage when inculcating the study of nature, "Non-rc- 
hgious in disciursmg of conduct, -^-hen he es on 
science he breathes the very spirit of an Evangelist ••Jle . 
speaks of entering the Kingdom of Man as Christian 
writeis speak of entering the Kingdom of God ; and in 
both c^scs the condition is the sa^e— w’^ must become 
as little children. The word of God, audible an^ legible 
m nature, is that sound and language whfcli went firth 
t?do all lands and^did not incur^he conju^on of Babel 
this should men study to be perfect in, and^tbecoming again 
as littl§ children^ corijLscefui to take th$ alphabet of it in t» 
their own hands? ^s there is no concord between God, 
and Mammon, so there is*a great diffd>'Mice between t^e 
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Idols of the human mind and the Idens of the divine: 
ds, m ofiler to enter Die kingdom of Heaven, we have to 
renounce the world, the flesh and the Devil, so, m order 
to enter the kingdom of Man/the Idols must be rcnouiictd 
aifjfui away with, a fixed ami solemn detcrinmaVon, and 
the understanding must be thoroughly freed md cleansed. ^ 
uThe atomic theory, in Bacon’s judgment, rather favours 
ttrtn assails the belief in the existence of a God , for it 
IS a thousand tiniei, more credible that ft<iir mutable 
elements and one imnmtable fifth essence^ duly and 
eUrnally plaud^ need no God^ than that an army of infinite 
small portions or seeds unplaced should have produced 
this order and beauty without a Divine Marshal, * and 
again, the wisdom of God shines out more brightly 
when natgre does one things while Providence does quite 
another consequence., than if single schemes and natural 
motions were impressed with the stamp of Pi'ovi dene cd 
The rapturous language in which the Poets and 
Prophets of Israel desciibed the wedlock that united 
JehpvaO tp his chosen people, is selected by Bacon as 
fittest to describe the future union between the hlind of 
Man and the Universe. IVe have prepaied, he says, 
the BiHde chamber of the Mind and Universe., speaking 
of the work he has achieved m tlie Advancement of 
Learning and again, m the Essays, he declares that 
the inquiry of Truth., which ts the love-making or 
wool IIP' of it; the knowledge of Truth, which ^s the 
pnsena of it; and the belief of Truth, which is the 
enjoying of it — is the sovereign good of human nature. ^ 

* It IS true thut Bacon generally uses the word Idols, wuthout any refer- 
ence to false gods, and mcTely as ‘ mam i placita,’ mere empty dogmas as 
epposed to divine ideas But here the context indicates some tinge of thn 
former meaning 

® Essay \\\ 1 15 

* De Augin/rntis, iii 4, quoted in Works, VoL I p 57 
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He seems to b€lie\% that in sqme happier ^onginal 
condition of Mankind, the Mind and Nature were 
once wedded, but are now divorced He aims at 
restoring to its perfect orr^inal canJition Jjfat 
conunc'hce between the Mimi of Mafl ind the Nature* of 
things wJucJ^lS more precious than anything on earth, ^ 
and clains to have established f^r ever hrwful marri^ 
hetwcin the empirical and the rationed faculty, the unhnd 
and ill-darr^i divorce and % Reparation of svhich ncL> 
thrown into confusion aU the a ffa^s of the human family 
We have, here, not the prosaic realisable schemes of 
a» low utilitananism aimini^^ at nothing more, as Lord 
Macaulay would have us believe, than the ^supply of our 
vulgar wants,’ but rather the prophetic raptures of a 
Toet. Wordsworth himself can soar no higher, and 
(consciously or not) finds no^words but Bacon’s to de- 
scribe the glorious fruit that shall spring frofn— 

- tlic (lisccmjng intellect of man 
When wedded to this goodly Universe 

t 

Yet the great popular Essayist o? our century sees 
no sense of Mission m Bacon, nothing that ^vours 
of the divine !n Bacon’s philosopTiy— nothing but tlje 
application of the reasoning powers to the coinforts'fTnd 
conveniences of man. Lord Macaulay contrasts the 
utilitarian Bacon with Plato and Stfneca, lj;ie enthusiasts 
for trurti, as though the fomier tobk for his sole objec- 
that which the two latter utterly despised. J^latc^ g§od- 
^ humoured depreciation of astronomy, regarded as a mere 
auAiliary to agriculture and navigation, is placed in sharp 
antithesis to Bacon’s practical preference of profitable 
pursuit^ It cannot be denied .that Scattered through 
Bacon’s works there may be found expressions that may 
appear, on a superficial v*iew, to justif/ this contras^ 
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Fruit unquestionabh; was the miLin (Tojcct of Bacon’s 
philosophy, and agains^ a barren philosophy he wayes 
implacable ^\ar, But Bacon’s /rz/;/ means more than 
Livd Macaulay supposes, more than the meie'^ supply 
of the vulgar wants'" of men’ it includes the discovery 
of all the secret laws of natuie, and its object is to make 
1^; ^n the Lord of the WaJd, wielding at his absolute com- 
mand all the natural foices of the Unnerse The attain- 
ment of such an object coild not but bring with it some 
elevation of man’s antQhtctual natuie, some new and 
wider possibilities of moial development. 

Bacon at all events would have dlsa^owed Lord 
Macaulay’s defence of him against his ancient rivals 
The mere disco\ery of a few isolated tiuths— however 
conducivl to man’s comfoit— was as contemptible to 
Bacon as to Seneca or Plafb. He blames those who have 
been diverted fiom the philosophic path by the tempta- 
tion of early unripe fiuit, the zvandernu^ inquiry . 
that has sought-capL? nuents of Fruit and not of Light ^ 
It tfae he avows that he is not raising a capitol or 
pyramid for the f ride of man. But, on the other hand, 
neither is he building a shop What he is doing is, lay- 
inga foundation in the hinuan uiuhrstandiny for a holy 
' ionple after the model of the luorld. ^ He deprecates the 
divoice betw^een utility and truth. Truth and utility^ he 
sa\ s, are here the Terf same ihinge, and u’ork^ themseluts 
are of greater value as pledges of truth than as coiitrihut- 
ing to the coH forts of life and again, I care little about 
the mechanical arts theviselves^ only about those things 
'lahuh they contribute to the equipment of philosophy 
Jn astronomy it is the same, I vant not predictions of 
eclipses, he says, but the truth. ^ Plato could have said 
no more. 


* IVoUs, Vol IV p 17 
■ Ib p 107 * Ib p 371 
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An importait part of Bacon’s^ philosophy is negative 
and preventive. Like Machiav^lli m morals, *so Bacon 
in •Science, will begin by describing what men do, before 
he comes to speak of what^they ought to do. And^ok- 
ing at the history of philosophy, h<? finds that men Irave 
erred, are 5inng, and are in danger of erring, through 
liaste find indolence, throug*h rpresumption and dcs^jff. 
The world is a vc^ume of God, a kin^ of Second Sa/ptun ; 
and the words or terms of^il languages an rmnu use 
variety are composed f/ a simple Utters, so all tha 
actions gind powers of things are for mid by a few nathres 
*and original elements of simple motions. ^ It follows 
therefore that the right method to study the volume is 
first to master the Alphabet, the origimd elements of 
simple motions, and then to proceed to f the study 
of complex phenomena arising out of them. But men 
in their presumptuous hast^^ suppose that they can 
jump at the meaning of Nature, just as boys wdl^ 
jump at the meaning of sentences without undergoing 
the piehminary^ labour yf mastering the clamatits qf 
the language . men put their own ideas into nature, as 
slovenly readers will impute their own meaning to they- 
author Upon such sciolists Heraclitus gave a just 
censure, saying, Men sought wisdom in their ov^litt^ 
worlds and not in the great and common world for they 
disdain to spell, and^o by degreed to reac^ in the volume of 
Goifs works First therefore Fnen must be taught to 
put away their own hastily conceived p|pjud?fes,*and to 
look walh simple eyes upon th^ great and common world. 
Nothing can be expected m the wayoffnut till this is 
don^ when this is done, the Mind and the Universe^ at 
present divorced, will be for ever leunited. 

Now of all the enernies that hav^ contnbuted to the 
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divorce between the intellect and thd wobld, Anihonty is 
the most lormidable. A\ithority has substituted the little 
world of this or that philosopher for the great and coin- 
inori^world; it has encoura[,m,cf indolence and has siip- 
preso^d inquiry. Authority therefore must be hrbt pulled 
down from her throne before Truth can reign supreme in 
realm of philosophy, o iUit Authority is incarnate in 
Aristotle, and thcrcfqrc against Aristotse Bacon wages 
incessant war, not so miiclr as being AnstotlQ, but as 
representing \\\^Qdeniatt(\i{\ Greet philosophy. Ostenta- 
tious IS the epithet applied by Bacon to the philo'^ophy of 
the great Greek WTilcis, Blato, Aristotle, and the lest, to^ 
distinguish It fiom the quiet, philosophic study of nature 
practised by their picdcressors, Anaxagoras, Heraclitus, 
and otheis.i E\en Sociates is odt utaiious. Bacon speaks 
respectfully of the old tunes Oyo/e the Greeks^ when natural 
science was perhaps more jloiiruhtng though it made less 
noise ^ not having yet passed into th^ pipes and trumpets 
of the Gyteks j ‘ and declaies that that wisdom which we 
have denvied-pruKipally from fic Greeks is but like the 
boyhood of Knowledge , it tan talk\ but it cannot generate , 
fgr it is fruitful (f cont rover sit s and barren of works ^ 
Time, he says, is like a river which brings down to us on 
■ ivu SLrtface the light fnvohtics of the past, while solid dis- 
coveries— those of thcKg)ptians or of the older Greek 
philosophers, uhpsc wTitmgs have byen lost— have been 
allowed to sink into oblivion. People liave been Irom 
time to thne syduced fiom the true path of patient re- 
search by some man of bold disposition famous for methods 
and short ruiTjcq \vkieh people like ^ Such a one is Aris- 
totle, who is also lobe censured for his boldness, his firit 
of 'difference and contradictions^ springing from his self- 
will, and also becausg, after the Ottoman fashion, he thought 
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that he iould nof%r 'iJith safity unless Jw put all his 
bitihrca to dtaih ^ 

Aristotle is al^o hateful to ifiacon, not only as tlie 
representative of authority •but also as identified with the 
Logic of the Schools, m which deduttjon w*as every ffiMig 
and inductioTx nothing. Besides subverting authorit}, it 
IS theio^ore necessary to sub^eft the established Logjif^ 
To such lengths does Lacan carry jiis hostility to Lo^c 
and to the tiarren uses of the^ Syllogism, that he speaks 
sometimes of reje(:tmg «yllogigti j Logic altogether 1 he 
deductivq logicians are compared to spiders, spiniiMig 
cobwebs out of their own entrails, whereas they ought 
rather to imitate the bees gathering the stores of the 
flowers before they use their art to transmute what they 
have collected into honey. Not that Bacon v\f)ula have 
seriously rejected the syllogisii — winch can no more be 
rejected than reasoning itself— but he parccived, wLat 
wall hardly be denied, that there is little use for anything 
more than the syllogisms of common sense m the in- 
vestigations of Natural Scjfnce. The syllogism 4 is*use-^ 
less till you have exactly defined your terms. But the 
more important problems of Natural Science mostly de-, 
pend upon the definitions of terms When vriu have 
obtained your adequate names or definitions of hent^nd- 
light, for example, you have obtained m great measure 
what }ou want. So^ important tvere lymes, tlie right 
name?, indicating the essential •natures of the things 
mimed, that to Bacon theie seemed a nati^al Cf^mqgtion 
between Adam the namer, and Adam the ruler of crea- 
tines When fallen man should be restored to his pris- 
tine blessedness, he would legam the pofl^r of ruling by 
regamingthc power of naming eahendbcverhe shall bcabte 
to call the creatures byiheir names he shall again commamh 
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them. Considenng the absurd ard harmful importance 
attachea to the syllogism in the Middle Ai^es, we have 
probably no right to blame Bacon for the contempt he 
po^rs on deductive Logic, at all events when applied to 
Natiiral Science, t 

But besides these obstacles arising fi om mithonty, and 
^om false methods encf uraged by authority, Ba^on lays 
greht stress on others, on those preconceived shadowy 
notions which he called Idols — i e , imagcs-x^xs opposition 
to the divine or j-exlities -.Some of these are in- 
herent in the human mind, as for example the general 
prejudice m favour of sv mmetr}^ and order, or the pi ejudice 
that opens men's minds to instances favourable to their 
own opinion, and closes their eyes a*gainst unfavourable 
instances: such prejudices extend to the whole tube of 
men, and may therefore he called /d^/s of the Tribe 
Again, indivfdual men, circumscribed within the narnwv 
and dark limits of their individuality, as shaped bv their 
country, their age, their own physical and mental pcni- 
liarhies) find themselves as ;t were fettered m a ca\(', 
lighted by the fire of their own httlc world, and not In 
tlie sunlight of the great common world, so that, instead 
of discerning realities, they only sec the sliadow'S of 
lealhics, the shadows cast by their own hre on the sur- 
face of their owm cav^e such individual misconceptions 
or Idols may he called Idols of tJie Cai’e. Language is 
a third imposture, almost inherent in human natuie, pre- 
tendmgA'o sunply nothing but the expression of thoughts, 
but, under the mask of this pretence, tyrannizing ovci 
and mouldings thoughts. It is the Idol of intercourse, 
deriving its influence from all meetings of men, and may 
therefore be called the Idol of the Market-place. Lastly, 
'Authority itself, though not strictly speaking on the same 
Ic Dtmg as the other three Idols, as not being internal but 
rather external to the human mind, may nevertheless, 
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on account of^ itstbaneful influence, be conveniently 
ckissed with the Idols. In the^face of the unobtrusive 
worship of the Jriith, Authority substitutes the mere 
iictrons and theatrical staj^e-plays (for they are no better) 
of the ostentatious philosophers •If may therefiff^ be 
called tlie *Idol of the Theatre The^e four Idols are to 
be sofemnly renounced by all who desire to enter 
Kincidom of over Nurture 

Hithcrt* we have been d^ialing with what men do and 
ou^dit not to do now*ive pasi ^the question, what ought 
mento.do"^ After a preliminaiy mapping out and .par- 
tition of the provinces of knowledge, showing which 
arc alreadv m part or wholly subdued, and winch remain 
to be subdued, th*e answer is given to this question as 
follows I\^n IS to obtain his kingdom ovey Mature by 
mastering ner language so as to make her speak with it 
as man walls, and by obeying her laws»so as to make 
her yvork his own will in accoi dance with her owm laws 
The law's of natuie are to be ascertained by observation 
of paiticuUr instances , ^pstance after instanc# ]% to l^c 
brought in (or imiueed)^ and from# the study of these 
particular instances W'e are to ascend to a general 
rule or law. This method, depending upon the bringing 
m, or inducing^ of instances, is called hiduction -^ut-by 
the tenn induction Bacon does not mean the old induc- 
tion of 70 Inch the Jogicians speak^ 'u^ich proceeds by 
simple enumeration^ and which*he justly calls a puerile 
tinny ^ To the immediate and proper pgxeptfonSt of the 
Isensts he does not attach mych weight.^ He therefore 
seeks to provide helps for the sense^ suhtitutes to supply 
its dafciencies^ rectifications to correct ils errors ; and this 
he seeks to accomplish not so muc/i by instruments by 
experiments. One important chai'aq^eristic, then, of tfiie 
New Induction is experiment. 
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But there is an art of conductin^expfriments. Some 
empirical philosophers aj'e content to rest in iLinjuncism , 
others ascend too hastily to first principles * both Cx- 
trepies must be avoided. I^acon therefore will teach 
of Expenuimis ; and the art shall be so com- 
pletely ta\ight m 4 II the details of its precepts, that by 
bi'^ns of it subordinate'^ observ^ers and expenmrenters 
shall be able to worl;: in the light direction under the 
general control of a superintendent, who may be called 
the Architect Now o( vhis aa of experiments the 
secret and basis islhis, that Cupid sprang out of, the egg 
hatihed by Nighty that all light arises out of darkness, 
all positive knowledge from negative knowledge or, to 
quit metaphor, no phenomenon can have the cause of its 
presence ascertained till theie have been observ^ed a 
number of cases where the phenomenon is absent. 

Commenting upon Bacon^s analysis of Induction, 
Lord Macaulay complains that it is no more than ‘an 
analysis of that which we are all doing from morning to 
night f aiid he proceeds to givfi a homely instance of it . 
^ A plain man finds his stomach out of order He never 
heard Lqrd Bacon’s name ; but he proceeds m the 
strictest conformity with the rules laid down in the 
secontl' book of the Novum 07ganum^ and satisfies 
himself that mincepics have done the mischief I ate 
mincepies on Mgmday afnd Wednes^^ay, and I was kept 
awake by indigestion all Viight ” This is the compaiCntni 
ad intellectuni i4tsia7itiarum convenie^itium. “I did not 
eat any on Tuesday aijd Today, and I was quite well ” 
This iS the comparentia instantnu'um 'in proximo quee 
naiura data privantur. I ate very sparingly of thcpi on 
Sunday, and was veiw^ slightly indisposed in the evening. 
Bht on Chnstmas-ds^y I almost dined on them, and was 
,so ifi that I was^in great danger.-” This is the com- 
parentia ifistantiarum secundum magis et minus. “It 
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cannot have be« th| brandy which I took with them • fori 
have drunk brandy daily for ^xars without being the 
worse for it” This is the rejt'ctio naturarum. Our in- 
valid then proceeds to ^hat is tenned ^bv Bac^ the 
VuidcmiatiOj and pronounces tllfeC mincepies ao*not 
agree watff him ’ Lord Macaulay goes on io Cvpress 
his ojiinion that Bacon grehtJ^ overrated the utilitjf^f 
his method, anil that tht inductile process, like many 
other pr^c^sses, is not lik^jly to be better performenj 
merely because men know hifw^they perform it. 

In answ'er to this it must be said*m the firs*’ pThce, 
fthat the Essayist has scarcely done justice to the 
strictness and elaborateness of the Baconian Induction, 
^nd to the necessity for such strictness, if it is to be 
worth anything ; and, in the second place, Hiat he has 
exaggerated the inductive* activity of average people 
when he speaks of even such an mdu( tion •as he describes 
as being ‘what we are all doing from morning to night ^ 
The Inductive process of Lord Macaulay’s ‘phnn man’ 
IS fai above the level of n^ost ‘plain men’ * buf, e^Tn as 
it IS, It IS far below the level of the Baconian Induction. 
If one is to follow up Lord Macaulay’s illustration, othet 
causes bcsnles the brandy may Jiave been a*t work tu 
produce the indigestion which the invalid attnbuTes *to 
the mincepies— cucumber, for example, or salmon ; or the 
dinner may have bq^n badly cofiked , or the invalid may 
hav(! dined under the depressing influence of bad news, 
or m a hurr>’. Therefore it will be nocessiS}^ ft)r the 
Baconian mductoi to perform two glasses of quite distinct 
experiments. In the first of these he tvill continue- to 
cat mincepies, but on each occasion wall reject somet^pe 
kind of food that might be suspected of having produced 
the indigestion . on Monday, for instance, he will dine as 
before, only no salmon; on Tuesday Is before, onl)^no 
cucumber , oh Wednesday as before, only no brandy ; and 
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so on. If in each case he still feels yndigestion after 
dinner, he will be led to the belief that salmon alone was 
not the cause of it, nor was cucumber, nor was brandy. 
But, although no one of these three things in itself may 
proA^e indigestion, i the combination of any one with 
any other may. Therefore, continuing this t^lass of cx- 
/v^^iments, he must, while ahvays continuing to eatmince- 
pi^l, discontinue the combination of those other three things 
t^ken two and twm together . and then, if he,still feels ill, 
he must admit that there os some other cause for his 
illness beside the combinations of these things m pans 
Lastly, although these three things taken singly and 
taken m pairs, do not disagree with him, yet taken all 
together, they may he must therefore, while continuing 
to eat mmcepies, discontinue the other three things, and 
then, if he still feels ill, he laled to infer that these three 
things have nothing to do wath his illness . and h\ an 
aniiLipation of the niimiy as Bacon called it, the expen- 
m eater may perhaps leap to the conclusion that the 
inmcepie^ are the cause of his indigestion. 

But It IS hut a leap, not a regular ascent. The 
Inductor is by no means ceftain yet that he has arraed 
at the real cause For beside those three prominent 
eliihicints mentioned in the last paragraph, there may be 
a host of other latent antecedents, any one of wdnch, or 
combination of which, may have made him ill There- 
fore now he must try a'second and quite distinct class 
of cxpciifaents in each of which he must omit the 
mmcepies. With this omission, he must dine in all 
respects, as faf - as possible, as he dined on the days 
when he w'as ill. ' To make sure that he is not omitting 
some latent antecedent, he must try several of these 
dmners . he must dine after waalking home and after 
ridmg home, aftef good news and mfter bad new's, in a 
hlirr}' and at leisure, and with many other varying cir- 
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cumstances, but rjwa)^ omitting mmcepies. This class 
of experiments is the Nipht’s ej^^^out of which Cupid is 
to spring And now indeed, after several experiments of 
this second class, assimilatilig his dining m all respects 
to the dining on the days wlien he wis^*il], with the s.fTaJe 
exception that he eats no mincepies, if he finds that m 
no case^oes he 'suffer indigestion, this will be a stror^' 
proof that the ii^ncepics were the cause and, if Tie 
could be cSrtam that he hac^ reproduced all the ante- 
cedents of those inval^ da)s»-^l, that is, except tiie 
mmcepies— and yet no indigestion fallowed, then the 
proof would not be strong but certain He would 
absolutely know that the mmcepies, and nothing else, 
had caused his indigestion And this positive knowledge 
w^ould have proceeded out of negative knowledge. It 
would be light out of darkless, Cupid springing from 
NighCs egg. 

Now to maintain, as Lord Macaulay does, that ^ plain 
men’ reason in this way, and that there is nothing un- 
common m this kind of Imluction, is to assume^ a *vcry 
high standard of intelligence indeed. tTrue, as soon as 
the New Induction is described, we feel it to be natund 
and obvious * Like the spiteful ffiars crying down the 
discovery of Columbus, any one of us can make th«gg 
stand on its end when Columbus has shown us the way 
But if It be tnie that this complete kind !nductipn has 
not h^cn described by Aristotle,* nor by later authors, 
then It seems hard to deny to Bacon the credit ef having 
given shape and living force to the Logic of Common 
Sense, simply because it was the Logic at which Common 
Sense had been for many ages blindly •aiming withriut 
coming very near the mark. Because "Bacon and Aristotfe 
use the same term ‘ Induction,’ therefore it has beer? 
most unfairly assumed that Bacon has ifivented nothing 
new. But the two inductions are, for practical purposes, 
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entirely different The Old Inducffon"Vas content with 
observation, the N^w encourages experiment ; the Old 
Induction by Enumeration is notonously as a rule usdess, 
sometimes misleading; the &ew, Induction often leads 
epsuy right, and,' .f cautiously and scientifically used, 
cannot lead wrong; the Old encouraged indolence and 
''^emle deference to autffbdty, the New stimulates mde- 
fidident tliought and research ; the tn^o methods differ 
m nature, differ in results . why then should they be 
called the same, in defipnee of Bacon's protest that they 
ar,e entirely different ? But, in fact, to accuse the rules of 
the New Induction of being old, as old as the existence 
of the human mind, is the highest compliment that its 
author could desire, and amounts in reality to no more 
than saying with him, Certainly they are quite new, 
totally flew in their very hind, and yet they arc copied 
from a very ancient model, even the world itself and the 
nature of things} 

Another consideration never to be lost sight of in 
speaking of Bacon’s system is that he did not live to 
complete it Before speaking of his Prerogative In- 
stances It may be well to mention, as a hint of the incom- 
pleteness of his system, that out of the nine following 
sect.: ns of his subject only one is discussed by him. / pro- 
pose, he says, to treat in the first place of Prerogative In- 
stances. TheMiscussion of these alone constitutes a trea- 
tise . but he go^s on to^mention— and the titles areVorth 
setting dc wn (though there is no space to explain or comment 
on them) sim^y to show the elaborateness of the system 
as it was intended to be— 2nd, Supports of Induction ; 
3rd, the Rectification of Induction , 4th, of Varying the 
Investigation accorlling to the nature of the subject^ 5 th, 
of Prerogative Natures with respect to Investigation, or 
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of what should Re iifq'uiied first in^ what last ; 6th, of 
the Limits of Investigation^ oP a 'Synopsis of all the 
Natures m the Universe^ 7th, of the Application to 
Practice^ or of thmg^ in their rela^ign to 'Man ; 8#T^of 
Preparations for Investigations , 9th* of the Ascending 
and Descending Scale of A c^ic^ns. Of all thise titlf;'i 
none bflt the Prerogative Instances are discussed^ jfhcl 
these alone; take up three-quarters of the Second Book of 
the Novum *Organunt, Hacf^Bacon lived to complete 
the other Sections, he *might perhaps ^v e shown s^ill 
better cause for calling his Induction new. 

Prerogative Instances Bacon means those instances 
that are entitled to pnority of consideration. Obviously, 
in the search after causes, much will depend upon a 
judicious selection of the phenomena that should first be 
studied Into this question ifacon enters w^th great care, 
and gn'es twenty-seven names of classes of Prerogative 
Instances, For example, Solitary Instances are of great 
importance . these are instances that exhibit the’ nature 
under consideration in subjects having nothing in common 
except that nature Thus, suppose you are investigating 
the nature of coloui itself by m\'estigmting it in vanpus sub- 
jects, in flowers, stones, metals, woerds, pnsms, cry^feds^ 
and dews. Prisms, crystals, and dews ha\e nothing m 
common with flowers, stones, and |nctals, except that all 
are coloured,y>'6?w whi^h,s?iys Bacc^i, we e fitly giiher that 
colour IS mihing more than a modification of the ^nage of 
light received upon the object^ resulting in tJte former case 
front the different degrees of incidence ^ in tj^e latter from 
^he variou<; textures and confguraiiofis of%tke body} Of 
5 uch instances, he says, that it is clear ikat they make th^ 
way shorty and accelerate and strengthen the process of , 
fxcluston^ so that a few of them are aS good as many^ 
^gain, another important or Prerogative Instance is a 
\higratory Instance, where the nature in question is seen 

‘ Works, Vol i\ p 156. 
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entirely diffeiti^ The Old Induq^ion^vas content with 
observation, the New ^encourages experiment; the Old 
Induction by Enumeration is notonou^ly as a rule useless, 
sometimes misleading; the^f^ewOnduction often leads 
e??ny right,' and* rf cautiously and scientifically used, 
cannot lead wrong, the Old encouraged indolence and 
fervile deference to autlfcdty, the New stimulafes inde- 
pendent thought and research ; the t^n methods differ 
m nature, differ in resaffs why then should they be 
called the same, in defi^^nte of Becon’s piotcst that they 
diXft entirely different ^ But, m fact, to accuse tlje lules of 
the New Induction of being old, as old as the existence 
of the human mind, is the highest compliment that its 
author could desire, and amounts m reality to no more 
than saying with him, Certainly they arc quite ne:t', 
totally new in their very kindy and yet they arc copied 
from a ve?y ancient model y even the world itself and the 
nature of things} 

Another consideration never to be lost sight of m 
speajvin{j of Bacon’s system^ is that he did not live to 
complete it Before speaking of his Prerogative ln~ 
'^tance^ it maybe well to mention, as a hint of the incom- 
pleteness of his system, that out of the nine following 
ie(!^ns of his subject only one is discussed by him. / pro- 
pose^ he says, to treat in the first place of Prerogative In- 
stances, The' discussion i/ these alpne constitutes a trea- 
tise • but he goes on to*mention— and the titles are\vorth 
settling d«vn (though there is no space to explain or comment 
on them) sim^y to show^the elaborateness of the system 
as it was intended to be— 2nd, Supports of Induction ; 
3rd, the Rectifitation of Induction , 4th, of Varying the 
JJivestigation according to the nature of the subjrcf 5th, 
ef Prerogative Najures mih. respect to Investigation, or 
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of what should iitq’uired first in^ what last ; 6th, of 
the Limits of Investigation^ oP a 'Synopsis of all the 
Natures m the Universe^ 7th, of the Application to 
Practice^ or of thmg^ m their resign to 'Man ; 8!!?^of 
Preparations for Investigations ; 9th* of the Ascei^tng 
and Descending Scale of A.x^cfns. Of all th^se title, ^ 
none bflt the Prerogative Instances are discussed, Jiicl 
these alon^ take up three-quarters of the Second Book of 
the Novum *Organum. Hacf^Bacon lived to complete 
the other Sections, he *might perhaps ^ji ave shown sJiU 
better caise for calling his Induction new. 

By Prerogative Instances Bacon means those instances 
that are entitled to pnority of consideration. Obviously, 
in the seaich after causes, much will depend upon a 
judicious selection of the phenomena that should first be 
studied. Into this question rfacon enters w^th great care, 
and gives twenty-seven names of classes of Prerogative 
Instances. For example, Solitary Distances are of great 
importance . these are instances that e.xhibit the* n:y;ure 
under consideration in subjefts having ry>ihmg m common 
except that nature Thus, suppose you are investigating 
the nature of c(^oui iiself byinv'estigttingit in varipus sub- 
jects, in flowers, stones, metals, wo(^s, prisms, crysfeiTs^ 
and dews. Prisms, crystals, and dews have nothing m 
common with flowers, stones, and pietals, except that all 
are coloured, ^V//?//,says Bac(Vi, weeJ^ily githerthat 
colour is fiothing more than a modification ofilic^na^e of 
light received upon the object y resulting in t?tc former case 
from the different degrees of incidence y in tjje latter from 
the various textures and configurations Qf%th£ body} Of 
such iof tances, he says, that it is clear ihat they make th^ 
way shorty and accelerate and strengthen the process of ^ 
exclusiony so that a few of them are ad good as niany^ 
Again, another important or Prerogative Instance is a 
Migratory Instance j where the nature in question is seen 
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just beginning or jifet vanishing? (Others again are 
called Striktni!^ lnstan(^s,\^\itrt the nature is seen tin- 
mistakably and strikingly mvifested* Then therb’are 
U^iate where •the nature is seen in an 

extrejne form, as e*xj)an'^iveness is seen m t(je explosion 
gunpbwdcr. There Jpre also the hist anas of the 
tfhger-post (commonly knov^n as Instantico Cruets, or 
Crucial Instances)^ w^ich^re described as folli^ws • When 
tn the investigation of any ^nature the underhanditig fr so 
balanecd as to he^tceridin to winch of two or more natures 
the cause of the nature in question should be*asstgncd, 
Instances of the Finger-post shew the union of one of the 
natures with the nature tn question to be sure and 
indissoluble^ of the other to be varied and separable. 
With no less quaint, picturesque names, and with the 
same care aq^ amplitude, Sacon discusses the whole of 
the twenty-seven classes of Prerogative Instances. 

A brief illustration of Bacon^s whole method may now 
be gjveji. We have, suppose, to investigate the nature 
of heat. We sha^ have dodfe this^en, and only then, 
w'hen we have ascertained not only the efficient causes 
that pioduce heat in Ihis or that concrete body, but also 
th^^Jtimate Cause, dr /hm, or Lawl^ that produces heat 
in all bodies We must begin by making a table of 
instances where heat ^ found, each instance containing 
different circumstances or antecedcfits— e g. sun- rays, hre, 
living bq^iies, &c. This must be done without bias ; we 
must take efch case impartially, whether it be for or 
against our pieconceive?i notions. This first table will 
be the \do\t Es%entice et P rcEsenii(B—\.t. of Existence a?id 
Presence, Next, •we must nuke a second table of. 
•instances, where sun-rays, fire, living bodies, &c., are 

‘ Earn mitem tegan ejusgue faragrafOtoi Forvuirum fumittf inteUi- 
gimm Bacon recofi:in3es that Fcfrms zr\ 6 .Zaws do not giVc existence , 
but gtiU the Law is the basis of knowledge as well as of aetton. Works, 
Vol L p 228 
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found without heat? Tills is the talile of Departure qx 
Absence tn the Corresponding Case ^Absentice et Declt^ta^ 
twnis Ah proximo.) * Then ^third table must be made 
of Degrees {Graduum)^ wher€wthe instances gf heat 
arranged according to the greater or leSeiiegree in which 
heat IS foun'cL* On these three fables of Appearance 
{Comparentid)^ the Induction must work. 

Great im^ortanc^ is attatfhed to these Tables, con- 
stituting as they do a kind of pi^^ed Natural^ istory. 
In Bacon’s time a Nature Histcft^meant often nothing 
but a collection of Lusus Naturce^z. cfliBtic mass of 
monstrosities and inexplicable wonders, the more in- 
explicable and wonderful, the better. On such ill-digested 
histones of Nature, even where they were accurate and 
trustworthy. Bacon set little store. They bewildered and 
distracted as mudi as they helfied. They were like the 
unpiepared stores of the ants . heaped together just as 
they came to hand without the transforming touch of 
art . but the pupils of the New Logic are to be^Jbees, 
gatheiing stores from many sc^rces, but transmuting af d 
preparing them for thlflr special object Vith the aid of 
reason. Well-arranged facts are evfn more important 
than the rule of Interpretation, than. Induction itself 
for in truth Induction has been already at work in 
preparing the Three Tables of Appearance, It is all- 
important, if we are to justice t8 Baco» against the 
attacks *of modem assailants, to remember that he 
himself declares that .men, with a sufficient su^ly ’of 
facts, 'would be abkj by the native genius and force of the 
inindj to fall into my form of intcrpretati^i} Indeed, 
althoug^o safe conclusion can yet be jttamed, yet the 
lahonous worker m the Vineyard of Logic may be 
allowed as it were the pi;pmature luxury of a First 

‘ Workiy Vol. IT. p. 115, 
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Vintage (Vindmiatjp Pnnia) ex^ict^ directly from the 
Three Tables. It a kind of Licence io ihe ^gvtng 
Intellect {Fermisszo /niellectus), or may be called an 
j]^ticipation oj the Mind {^iiHct patio Mentis) — what we 
should call noV%-day3 a working hypothesis. But 
aftfcrw^rds, on these fables of sufficient fhcts, the New 
'J^nduction is to work, InS it is to work by the Method of 
Exclusions. That, IS to sa)^ having limited the number 
of possible causes of iieat, we can try a vanety of 
experiments with eaciicf these* possible causes as ante- 
cedents ; anibp^erever heat is absent, we sha^l know that 
it IS not caused by that antecedent. That antecedent 
having been rejected, we can reject others in turn till we 
have rejected all but the actual efficient cause. 

For a time we are to be content with efficient causes, 
and with the Science tihat deals with them. Physics, 
But ultimately we are to proceed from them to higher 
causes or Laws, and the Science that deals with these is 
Metaphysics, Metaphysics in the old sense of the term— 
i.ef si^matural nature— tl^re will be henceforth none, no 
monstrosities, no anomalies in nature : ^ but, in Bacon’s 
sense, Metaphysics will be a branch or descendant of 
^dtuM Science^\ the Science next above Physics, 
te’Sching us not only that heat is a mode of motion, but 
also leading us on to see the nature of motion in itself, 
and showing* us hoif motion rapiffies into its different 
offshoots, such as generation, corruption, heat, li^ht, and 
thfrre^— a Science that supposeth in nature a reason^ 
undersjanding, and plgtform^ and that kandleih Final 
Causes 

Lastly, Bacon’s sense of the unity and simplicity of 
things leads hjm still further upward to see above Physics 
and above Metaphysics a Scjence that is the highest of 
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all, parent and sfem of all sdentes, a science whose 
axioms are equally true in MatJiematics, in Logic, m 
Medltine, in Politic^ Som^of the axioms of this highest 
Philosophy, or* Frima Pkilotophia^ are giwen by b»m. 
Thus the axiom that the nature vA thing ts best seen 
in its smallest portions^ serves Denfccritus in Physfcs, and 
Aristotle* in Pohtics. Things are preserved from, (k- 
struction by J^ringihg them back to thek first principles^ is 
a rule that hdds good both ifl^lPhysics and in Politics. 
The rule, if equals be afded to uiiequals the wholes will 
be unequal^ is a rule of mathematics ; b'^fi^t is also an 
axiom of justice. Other axioms of the Prima Philoso- 
phia things move violently to their place y but easily in 

their place; putrefaction is more contagious before than 
after maturity (true both in Physics and in Morals) ; a 
discord efiding immediately in ^a concord sets off the har- 
mony (true no less in Ethics than in Music). *The autho- 
rity of Heraclitus is alleged to prove the affinAy between 
the rules of nature and the rules of policy ; and k is in 
politics more especially that Bacon gives the reins fo fliis 
Philosophy of imagination. The knowledge of making 
the government of the world a mirro%for the government 
of a State iSy according to Bacon, a wisdom almost 
and the Prima Philosopha has originated some of the 
pithiest and most suggestive sentences in the Essays : 
As the births of living creatures at ^rst ar^ll shapeUy so 
are all innovations which are the births of Time : All 
thugs that have affinity with pie heavens (aBd therefore 
kings) move upon the centre of another which they benefit : 
It is a secret both in nature and in state tka/ it is safer to 
change jj^any things than one. We ar^to imitate Time, 
which innovateih greatly ^ but quietly y and by degrees 
scarce to be perceivedy and we are to remetriber that Tune 
moveth so round that a froward reteTition of custom ts 
turbulent a thing as an innovation 
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It Will appear ajpost incred^Fe lo modem readers 
that Bacon should hijve contemplated the possibility of 
ever constructing a genume ^cience dealing with maxims 
sQ^general., It may seem^ a very suggestive aspect of 
ftiings, but no S(li(ftc(| Yet unquestionably Bacon ex- 
peded^that it would leventually prove it^ claim to be 
called a Science. Illosfratmg it by applicatu^n to the 
attraction of iron tgwards thfe loadstone, he says that the 
Prima PhlosopJua will*n©t touch the mere physical phe- 
nomenon, but, handling Similittlde and Diversity, it will 
Assign the why diversity should encourage union. 
The similanty or analogy between different sciences is, 
a(3cording to Bacon, not accidental; it is as natural and 
as inevitable as the resemblance between the nppnng 
surface of the sea, the ripple-marked clouds in the sky, 
the nppling lines on the®sea-sand, and the hilly ripples 
of a sea-slfeped undulating land— all of which are but 
Nature’s ftotpnnts as she treads in one fashion on her 
various elements : for iJiese are not only similttudes^ as 
mht %f narrow observatim may conceive them to be^ but 
the same footst^s of nature^ treading or printing upon 
several subjects or fr^atiers. After so distinct a statement, 
jt IS clear that no ^etch of Bacon’s philosophy can afford 
to pass by that which he himself evidently regarded as 
the apex of hie pyramid. Yet Dr. Fischer^ is no doubt 
right in saying tha? here ^the^ind of Bacon extends 
beyond his method.’* The analogies of Bacon dre often 
sirtguUtly liiggestive, opening up to the view long ave- 
nues of truth, where b^ore one saw nothing but a tangled 
forest ; but fhey cannot be called legitimate parts of his 
, system. The ^neral analogy traced by him' between 
the organs of sense and reflecting bodies, for example, - 
between the f jie and the my-for, or between the ear and 
'the echoing r6of;^the similitude between the bright fil- 

* Frcinas of Vcrulamy p 139, 
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trations that issue m gems, and the other bright filtratiofis 
that exude in iJeautful colours, formed by the juices of 
birds filtered delicately througli quills ; the comparison 
between roots and eart^tending branches, between fins 
and feet, teeth and beak, these and many others, aa often 
false as true, are frequently, elenVien false, extreiSely 
suggestive. But however sug^^stive, they are not mduc- 
tive, and therefore not Baconian. In one sense they^y 
be indeed said to be characteristic of Bacort, for they are 
the results 'of his personal dh^acter, that mind not keen 
and steady^ but lofiy 3nd discuhivey that glance not truly 
^philosophic, but poetic, which will finJfl!ipilitudes every- 
where, in heaven and earth. We have seen that Bacon laid 
special stress upon his possessing a 'mind versatile dhough 
for that most important object y the recognition of simili- 
tudes, It is this versatility that is the parent of Pnma 
Philosophia, and there are *many reasons why we should 
be thankful for it. The Essays gain m^e from it than 
the scientific works lose. And although * must always i 
be regarded as an excrescence on his philosophy— at least 
m the incomplete form in #hich that philosophy !s flandq^ 
down to us— it is part and parcel of* himself. Baconian 
It is not ; blit it is pre-eminently JBacon's. 

Passing from the Prima Phiksophia^ we arej^ to 
ask what is the weak point in Bacon’s system? the 
system, as we have found, ascertams Causes by asccrtain- 
ing;what Antecedeifts are not Causes, #nd by continuing 
to exclude Antecedent after Antecedent, till at last none 
is left but the Antecedent Cause. The w%ak point* is this, 
the impossibility of ascertaimng that tlje Exclusion has 
been complete. There is always a poisibility that some 
ficiPllous and apparent cause may*conceal behind iteelf 
the real and latent cause so cunningly, that no experi- 
ment may detect the latter. And thertfore we can hardly 
acquit Bacon of exaggeration \^hen he speaks of the \hso^ 
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h}te certainty attainable by his metbojji. Yet we are 
bound to recollect that fie himself wa? aware of the danger 
inherent in the method cf Exclusion. Hence he supple- 
ments Exclusion with Helps te) InduHion, I^ecUpcations 
of Induction^ and tl^e^other sfcven auxiliaries mentioned 
abo*ve on page Ixxvifi. Pof sibly his system thuielaborated 
^ight*hafe approximateajmore closely to certainty than 
tht system as we have it, mcoryplete. 
that here we have the heel^of our Achilles. B^aeon’s faith 
in the simplicity of Natur^ whicl^ enables him to force 
his way invulnera^e throtigh a host of obstacles, leaves 
him* vulnerable Here. He seems to have thought that, 
ever>ahing, gold for instance, contains but some six or 
seven qualities, and that, when these qualities had once 
been mastered, the thing in question could be con- 
structed ; and therefore the nght course would be to in- 
vestigate not gold, but the qualities of gold. Now to say 
that no one tl^g should be investigated in itself is reason- 
able, and to nave said that gold would be profitably in- 
vestigated m company with other metals would have been 
^so reasonable ; but to say thlt the surest way to make 
gold IS to know the Causes of its natures, viz., greatness 

weighty closeness of parts, fixation^ plianiness or soft- 
mss f ijnmumty from rust, colour or tincture of yellow, 
together with the axioms that c^em these causes— this 
advice is at all events no^ in conformity with the method 
that has been practical] >\Ldopted by progressive sciences. 
Quite naive is the confidence with which Bacon adds, If 
a man mn mak§> a nutal that has all these properties, let 
men dispute as tJ^ey please\vhether it be gold or no. So 
certain is he that he has exhausted all the essential qua- 
litits of gold. 

^It would not be difficult to show that here, as in the 
Puma PhilosophicLfat is inconsfetent with himself. As 
In Aorality, so in philosophy, he has laid down rules 
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that he himself (Joes^not obey. IJis lofty and discursive . 
spirit will not bear m niind its own warning that the , 
hunian understanding is of its (hun nature prom to sup' < 
pose the existence* of more order and regularity in the 
•world than it finds. Quite agakis^hfis own system, for ) 
example, is <he assumption thsittveiything tangible that 
we are ^acquainted with contain! an invisible and intan' 
gible spirit j wkichit works and clothes as with a garment^ 
and that vk \nust inquire wh^h amount of spirit there is 
tn every body, what of HngibleHsience?' There are many 
other instances of similar erroneous assawf tions. Thafrhe 
should as*sume (m the absence of such tesfimony to the 
contrary as is apparent to the senses unaided by ih- 
stmments or experiments) that the moon's rays give no 
warmth, and that iron does not expand with heat, is 
unphilosophical but excusableik But the same high gran- 
diose nature that ^nders him indifferent petty moral 
details, renders him also culpably careless ^bout many 
scientific details, and allowed him to rest in ignorance of 
many important scientific (discoveries made by liis •con-* 
temporanes or predecessors, and lying ready to his* 
hand. 

Lord MaAulay speaks in acfiniration of the ver- 
satility of Bacon’s mind,^ equally well adapted fcff e<- 
plonng the heights of "^ilosophy or for the minute 
inspection of the petyest detail. •But h^ has been im- 
posed* on by Bacon’s parade of ’detail. Aware of his 
deficiency, Bacon is always on his gua]^ ajainst it, 
always striving to make himself what he was not by 
nature — an exatt man: and, m his effort to be exact, 
ostentatiously accumulating details in writing, and oftej 
very ftifling details, he has imposed on the Essayist, 
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whose forte was not science. Mr. EU^ has pointed out 
instances of Bacon^^ inexactness^or ignorance, and, as 
collected by Mr. Speddtjg, they nuke a heavy Jist Af the 
time when Bacon wrote the 9 g Augmeniis, ‘ he appears 
t(^ ITiave’beeft utt^rjy i|norfht of the discoveries which 
had , been made by K®plei’s calculations. . Though he 
complaAed in 1623 of tie want 6f compendious ipethods 
fo? fadTitating arithmetical cgmputatic^is, especially with 
regard to the doctnne series^ and fully reiKignised the 
importance of them as^a^ii aid physical inquines, he 
d(jes not say^word about Napier’s logarithms, which 
h^ been published only nine years before, and reprintqd 
more than once m the interval. He complained that no 
considerable advance had been made m Geometry 
beyond Euclid, without taking any notice of what had 
been done by Archimedej. He saw the importance of 
determmiDg ^accurately the specific gravities of different 
substances, ^nd himself attempted to form a table of 
them by a rude process of his own, without knowing of the 
morp ^ientific though still imperfect methods previously 

employed by Aicjiimedes, (Jhetaldus, ,and Porta 

He observ'es that a ball of one pound weight will fall nearly 
as fast through the aif as a ball of two, without alluding to 
tjffeaitheory of the icceleration of falling bodies, which 
had been made by Galileo mofe than thirty years before. 
He proposes an inquiry with regard to the lever— namely, 
whether in a balance with arms of different lengths but 
equd weight the distance from the.fiilcrum has any 
e&ct upon tU^ inclination— though the theory of the lever 
was as well uq^rstood fn his own time as it is now. In 
making an experiment of his own to ascertain the cause 
Bf the motion of windmill, he overlooks an (fovious 
ydrcumstance which makes the experiment inconclusive, 
^ aa ^equally lifivious varlati^ln of the same experiment, 
■vraich WDuW have shown him that his theory was false. 
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He speaks of tJie poles of the earth as fixed in a manner 
which seems to ira^y^hat he was not acquainted ^th the 
precession of the equinoxes, ajM, m another place, of the 
north pole beinf above* and the south pole below, as a, 
reason why in our heniisp*hcre|tht ^orth* winds pffe(^omi- 
nate over the soud*/ Aftlr this we shall ^not be 
surprised to find a p- ^ctical man like Willilm Harvey 
speaking very iightly of J^acon as a sciendik philosepter. 
'He wr^ks philosophy,’ ^ays Harvey, 'lii® a Lord 
Chancellor/ 1 . 

But practical scientific men, thqy^Ji unimpwc^ble 
judges of the accuracy of scientific d^ails, may p^aps* 
be by no means the best critics of large schemes of scien- 
tific discovery, A successfirf discoverer, ,ojie Xo whom 
nature and long experience have given a knack of hitting 
on the right experiment ^d deducing from it its right 
lesson, one whose native genius stands Jiim in the place 
of a technical Filum Labyriniki or Inier^etatio Natures 
—is the man of all men most likely to see in die Ne\? 
Induction but a mere paper-phibsophy, H^h|s never 
used it, he says ; his discoveries h^ve never been made 
in that way ; and consequently it is useless. But, m 
fact, he hSs used it, or has u!;ed bis abridgment of it, 
without knowmg it. If he is indeed a scientific* jnan,- 
worthy of the name, and not a mere stumbler upon truth 
—like the beasts, gods of the Egyptians, coming upon 
medicinal plants by chance— Ife has rmouncei his I^ls^ 
he has collected and arranged his suffidmU his' 
Three Tables of Appearance^ he has Swetedto Frer9- 
gative Instafieesy he has employed New Induction^ 
and has worked'by the Method of Eirclusions. Only he 
has done it all by the light of Nature. What tienf^ Is 
Bacon to have less credit because'' he set forth 
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method that is dictated|by nature, mfthod that must 
be consciously or unconsciously pu/sued by every success- 
ful investigator ? Bacon^imse^, at aU events, counted 
It no discredit that he owed method to Nature. The 
Int^freiatton^ ’he 54 }^, ifr the true and natural process 
of the viin^ when all obsl^les are removed; a*nd again, 
we do not consider the art of Interpretation indispensable 
or perfect Os though nothing cenild be dfne without it} 
He dofes not deny that improvement may be made, in his 
particular investigations oi Ms metlfod ; On the contrary ^ 
I thai regard the hunan mind not only in its own faculties^ 
^but in ds connexion with things^ must needs hold that the 
art of discovery may advance as discoveries advance? The 
discoverer who so ungratefully decries Bacon^s system is 
really claimed by the philosopher as an adherent, as one 
of those unconscious pupils wbo are able by the native and 
genuine force ofdhe mind^ without any other artj to fall 
into my form of interpretation? 

^But,’ it maybe asked, ‘if the great discoverers of 
scjpntifTt t»uth Have not emplo^^ed, and do not see their 
\T^y to employing, the elaborate technicalities of Bacon's 
method, why should thej be grateful ? Would not dis- 
cor^eries have gone on |ust as well without Bacon's aid ? ’ 
]\oha]:% not quite so well. Probably Bacon has done 
much to raise the general level of scientific thought ; 
and in this gener^ rise Ihe great scientific discoverers 
have, though unconsciousfy, Aared Rules of harmony 
may' be uselaes, ^rectly, for Mo^tarts and Mendelssohns : 
but the statement of suchrujes must have been beneficial 
to mu^ic as , a v^ole, and, indirectly, to thenL The 
standard of scienci throughout the world has been rai^d 
by tfie Novum Organitm. Put aside thtf details of its 
complicated machinq;y as useleijf, yet the spirit of it 
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must be confe«sed^o diffuse readers the love of 
Truth, and the sense Law ; and these two make up the 
very atmosphere of Science, 

And even for this complicated machinery excuje may 
be found in the special aspecMin^hich bacon regafded 
the work ef research. It was ^xo be social wojk. • There 
was be a college of truth- seekers of different grades, 
such as are de^nbed in*theW<f7£/ Atlantis there were 
to be Pi^on^erSj Compilers^ Ixmps^ Inventors^ ancf Inter- 
preters of Nature. Such a t:olIege Bacon seems to have 
regarded as an attainable object, if hi could but interest 
the King sufficiently in it On Eton or Westminster, St 
John’s College, Cambndge, or Magdalene College, Oxford, 
•he cast wistful eyes, seeing in them the Coheg^ of Truth- , 
seekers almost made to his hand But now, if there was 
to be such a college in fact •and not in dream-land, it be- 
came necessary to lay down rules to guide the different 
grades of Truth-seekers, It seemed to Bacon that this 
could be done so minutely as to dispense with jndividual 
judgment Our tneth^d dt^cowring knaifledge^ he 
saySj'w of such a kuid that it leaves very little to keent 
ness and strength of intelkctybnt almost levels all mtelleck 
and abiliti^. The Architect lAi^ht dispense witlj his 
rules, but the bncklayer and mason would need* them! 
In the freer and fuller interchange of thought m ’modem 
times, in which the^scientific men of l^rope now recog- 
nise that they are not wofkinj^ each by himself, but 
that one discoverer helps on another ; h^the^cogmtion 
that now no one man can take all science to be his pro- 
vince^ but that the different provinces aiW departments of 
science must be assigned to.ecvcraJ i&Terent workeij— 
thefe is something of tjie spirit of Bacon’s College. How 
far it might be possible to da more thgin this, how far 'men 
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of ordinary ability mighit, subordinate iti^^tigators, 
conduct experiments in Bacon^s method m such a way as 
tq be practically useful p the ^4rchite(;tural genius of 
''some supervising Intcipreter qf Nature— this is an ex- 
penffient, as far as I never yet systematically tried 
Possibly, eyen under such Yh'cumstances, many’details of 
Bacon’s machinery might be found unnecessary*" and 
hamp^ng. But, at all events* Bacon’/ tecbpicalities 
ought not to be condemned those who have not under- 
stood their purpose : and t!he^ will dot be authoritatively 
and finally condemned till the experiment for which they 
Vere intended lias been fairly tned and authoritatively 
pronounced a failure. 

But it is*for his neglect of the astronomical discovenes 
of his age that Bacon has been most severely censured. 
Unquestionably, Bacon knew*little of mathematics, and 
did not quite s«e, or at least sufficiently realise, that a 
jnathematician can dispense with induction ; vith a sheet 
of paper and pen he can observe .the peculianties, and 
experinfeift upon the pccuhantienof ellipses andhyperbolas 
as* certainly and far* more easily than by watchmg the 
pknets or comets moving in their celestial ^lirpses and 
b}q>e|;bolasJ And not peeing this, as a mathematician-in- 
^ram \W)uld have seen it, he was rather prejudiced against 
a science that seemed to be daring to progress without 
the aid of his Nmv IndiiHion. He wishes therefore to 
st^ set on foot a History of cekstial bodies pure and 
simple any infusion of dogmas a his- 
iory^ in shorty setting forth e simple narrative of the factSy 
jHst as if nothing had been settled by the arts of astronomy 

observations hM 

beett accurately collected atid described with perspicuity, ^ 
Siitjh a' History, ^specially if containing such facts as 
himself laid kress upon, giving one as a specimen, 

iVorki, Vol V p. 510, 
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would have been Sf liWle or no vajufe j and Eacon cannot 
escape blame for his i^glect o^the discoveries of the 
mathematician. Rut he tas b^n bfamed by many 
who have not in the least understood why Bacon was so 
suspicious of' astronomy. For, 'Si mA, there w'as sonfe- 
thing highly creditable to him as a philosopher iil the 
reason Tie himself alleges for suspecting tht new Canteen 
wJto drive ihe earth about — he styles the new astrono- 
mers. It is his sense of th^ law and unity of Nature 
that inspires him with distrust, and makes him hold aloof. 
‘For why/ he asked, ‘should celestiaf bojfies mcfVe'in 
ellipses, and terrestrial bodies not ? Whence this divorce 
between earth and heaven ? Newton had ncft yet arisen, 
to connect the motions of the planets with the fall of the 
apple, and thus bind heaven and earth together it fiie 
unity of one simple law of attraction'. Consequently thfc 
new discoveries, true though they might seemed tp 
Bacon propped upon unsound hypotheses, upon the old 
aibitiary, fictitious, and disorderly distinctions l>etweec 
things celestial and terrestrml. Though Bacon htipfd foi* 
some results from his History, yet he looked still 
more hopefully to another source ; and Newton himself* 
might have agreed with him here : I fest that hQpe much 
more upon observation of the common passion^ and Jesr^es 
of matter in both globes For these supposed dlT}Qrc€s 
between ethereal and^ublunary tH^ngs se^ to me hd fig- 
ments^ superstitions mixed with rashness : seeing -that it 
IS most certain that very many effects^ as^f 
contraction^ impression^ cessiony collection into nmsstSf 
attraction^ repulsion^ assimilation^ unto^t^ and the like ^ 
havo^lace not only here with nsj bu^ alsO tn tie heights 
of the heaven and the depths %f the earth. 

On the whole, we cannot accept the <ruth of Ffarvey^s. 
epigraxn that Bacon ‘wrote abwtt science like a UlSl 
Chancellor.' At least we cannot accept it as it stands* 





SOlttotiJab fxperitnentetl liifee a^Lord ChanceUor, 
wrote on/ scientific details like a 
Clmceibr^iti^ of tj^ese st^ements we might 
. acc^ ‘ Jjeither inadequate experiments^ nor errors 

us to ignore^ the genuine 
,Sf<^"tc;e'that,he wrought for scientific Truth. To break 
^% 3 ^fbr ever the authori^^Cfjthe Sd}ool Philcfeophy ; 
to inherent infirnijfies and* the pitfalls that 

-th^huiaan mind in*itf)o4irney towards knowledge ; 
to dCserired*cdfetempf the barrenness of the 
Syllogism and the old poetile Induction i; to trace 
:^S]fbrmulat? (thoilgh perhaps with excessive detail and 
too s^guine ^}q>ectations) the natural steps of the 
r^^y-guWed mind,'^d to give to each step substance 
anSf A nan\e— tbtt in i^elf was no mean achievement, but 
If dl^-we^we to Bacon. No man who 

topbhfid with the spirit of the Ncnnm ■ 
into the belief that the wwld 
aC£HtptS,ordiat its ways are past find- 
imbiied aorfl permeated mankind with 
a 0 ^ W divine jOftder and oneness of the Universe 
qf it5^-asdj^3titk>n the human mind ; to have turned 
TmeftV.thotlghts to, stance as.-to'adivine pursuit, sanc- 
•tiq^T^'by Him who sgii%^^vwrld inthi heart of men ^ 

and^worthyio'be ca|S^ the^^dy of the Second Senpture 
havf undying words that all 

miSi^adl learit works if they will 

bur.qj^e?C»<lcl to read;; that all may be 

over Nature by be- 
c(^ng by learning to obey Nature 

andT(>,understandeher 
|a|p^e her to apeak it-this 

to have prepared the 
of roanbnd, entitles 
jpasSh,“to ' tSAn than that he ^ wrote 





about siqience 
Priest, 


Priest, lUte^ 

self' dttcry^ f:' 

ckamS^rjif '(hi-^ii4- iX- 
More tto':«nre;b 
been n^afy '.»«;^- 

can 

Bacon’’^ '^mpon 
his iabmu^ ^in 


indeed, ^ ^ . _ . 

^Drefw'erKc ~~ t~^'": 

mourned iu after4i^.;avet^A«di§^^ 
stid '^at 'if 

retired w,tli‘ a. toufib^ 
his life 

might attain- to tei}JW^'o(wre^.^fl4r"®*^ 
far enough tp/'^^ * 

his retiresft^ tJie 

from bad tOfa^yorse " *' ’-rrewT^ ,r^'-fc -- ' 

faithful, sereil*, Jcoal^t^ 

accus^bims^H of 
forsaken a vo<)(cd(|ip 

\ - w 1- ir rik>v ^ J4 'll A*. ■*• 



the nife 
of 

better 'than 
condeDwd W 
^better 
aver^/thfc 
noth^ ; 



aij<J sh^ok Ihe ^th of 
^lEunaii kind to natirrrf ^y making '^ims^lf 

aji;’fycr^iieniqJ*abie w^ing ^ the compatibility of 
'ireakness. S^rcfy; ratlier than this it 
wotild bro tfen pfd^rafcle to hav^ ck)ne nothing 
with nvo^^n at Cambndgo. But, in |lke next Jjface, it is 
atooi&t at matter of certainly that his ahstentioir from 
pol^ics ’W<5tild result^ in a lafge increase of 
literary and* sdetirinC work.# If we turn to the*records of 
hi<rfife,*^e shah fi^tlmt •the p^ods when he is free 
ficoiJi oAce are Aoee V which his pen is most active. 
In' fjSojj fcr ixample, at the time when he desires 
nuddli as iitiit as h£ can in the Kin^s causes^ he writes 
\hQ.First^a&k of the Advancement of Learning ; but, as 
business incr^se$, his pen becomes more idle, and from 
he time he ’^s appoint Attorney- General to the year 
ifber his be^i^ppointedlordChaneellor— 1 613^161 9— he 

i ublishes 'niching whatever. On the other hand, after 
IS disgjiice an4 enforced retirement in 1621, work after 
Workkslpesirom his pen— -th^ History of Henry VIL, the 
Historia Ventarumy v/iih. five similar Histories, TheDe 
Augmentish published m' 1623, the New Atlantis 
is ^writt^ in 1624^ Bacon had reftiained Lord 
Chadtellor till his death we should never have had the 
Nm Atlafths: and we are probably right in addmg, if 
Baqon had nevor been iord'^'Chanc^or we should ha\e 
had|^ New Atlantic Jcsnplcte, and many works btside. 
Gfaiit that a jjprsisJ^q^orki^ out of lys systm would 
have^led B^b in ^pf?fetb*Mmpassable places’: yet 
sudshpthat woiBd have t)eerf**#coneupU 3 iation not to be 
d^jjJoj^ Ap Ictiw and versatile mind like Bacon’s 
his^ f^losophy intd impassable places* and 
. <fefcedj!itberto’'j^ce his^^ and to mark out the 
impassable places for posterity, or to add modifi- 
'^cafibns, qtiahfications, and Supplements to hisphilosonhv. 



as ar'^lffcsai^i xc^, 

would enrely lai^sc^e 

worthy' of the%ltentimi W IMg^dently, 

their scientific valu^ hls wks ini^t hay^ 
in a ht^ary aspects Op the,^holl^ we 'ttot^ibat 
It would have, beep^ better ^ike pacon^’^^d* for 
posterity ft® he shat^d have^ lost his way In im- 
passable places of science than in t^ impassable^^a^ 
of morality^ To' have hid even 
complete, much more the Insfti^ratio 
’ well have spared the CSt/essipn 
of me the ford Chancellor. 
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chapter ll?:, 

BAC^N^ THEOlyOQIAN ^ iCClEJ^STICAL 
^ BqllXiCIAN. 

Bacon’s theology is far less ^thtiolo^cAl than his science, 
^Pfcrfectly qjthoilox, definite, and precise, it seems ,m 
gaining definiteness tp have lost vifelify. In his anxiety 
.^,f>rove that Religion need not dread any encroachments 
from Science, he comes near divorcing Faith ai^d Reason. 
Faith canhot be jostled by Reason* he ufg^3, for they 
s mwe m different spheres. If they do cosnfe irtto collision, 
Reason mtESWgivc;^ : we must believe in the mysteries 
of the Fa^ ever^QUgh% be agaip^sf r^iatuiion of 
^Reason, ^n:^ples'(^lPW^^^^a(^ to be 

l^^th#"tt9^ are 

i be handled 

liiit and 

thefe Bacon speart^ nwaj science^m^ht be 
^ of Reli^n ' the 

of'Otir^iM^edg^Jl^^ the wd^ of die ‘Creator, 
^aJihgVtiTdife' ar^mof^ ,dcvy^ment, 

ft) new^i^led^^ ages 

on/ to;Msfg occ^t^ tn'^ : nor 

<^^W^ah%ith,'any of 

history 
hott^diold 

-him as the' natural 
jwr.leSS'bi ' .Ko .one, d^ht^ more to 




yuuri' 


repeat that , God hid stt the w'orU 
that mljfht search iifcut Now from ' ‘ the wo^-' to 

have semedattimado., 


have seeBipdjt|^cuC' ^atnj 

and 5toneS;.OT^t#.Jj|ve seeme 
mirrontof Vet ^ dli(.«jlfse«1fet«,v- 

thtog pewto^fc oftfe DiviaSSdte' 
reflation 09 hhi^. - 

stood m btf w^fhera^, , 

sayy/,^^* rTfeptn^of: 

guardmg^ oftoieff against evil, and of fraii^ and 
sfren^enmg the human mind, it might be wprtb while 

to study human nature, partly in the writers on *^81 
philosophy, butespeciaUy (and here he is tnilvwiSfto 
tW Such knowledge is useful for 

f that by studying the 

U.’SISS » »<» 

It M ev)^t.that Bacon baa ho eathut^ forjbqpal 
theolo^. Hft^tes teis^hut'iwdssiy thftproS^ons 

generally, recced by^^ristmhs ; ^ 

s^ &m, laAer tq cre4r.,them'i*lt gf the way, &iah (of 
^ put^e ^pf ba^g on thca' any practical issalts. 
With a chara'c^stic sanguii^ess unh^pnfly not 
by f£^ he n^s a^oqe of th^keseLcircuiStfes 

ce satf( reJiejm. tvkiei.iaL 


h »’ TV IJ 


ra/t^7hr>, 

tm ather'^nces. ’ . Weaw^ the 


ecclesiastic^ Ee. 

Church, he bejtell^s^ merlin, 

vention to reSfe^ionctoj^-tot^^ta^iOTdac^ 
waste of precious time - that' ^ 

For such a pUTO^ best plaJ!<S*F'<tt.^y.^^. tr 
laj do^ 



V.1 d«ifm^/rOin NatiBs by 

Source ; aWfae 
^&!)tfS-‘'Notbemg^8Ub- 
'S££~£ Pnntoptes or 

j® - independent of Reasoa, To 
the niks of a gapie, ^^-lUch 
"discussion Mver. 

L”ss&sis 1“ - 



i m^ be •( 


'Wi^a 


*the l^i^iense, it is 
f/s# 

^^fot tkat I 
iit, ^^U\^otts ; 
.P<t4 the 

^'^^ahmenitSeU 

^6^ th^JSif^ of Boien- 

^J^li«;fcll%iujtothe 
~“’ “do^i^-^^tn’entu^ to 
pawn’s fe^ih^t|6n)uch 
Mj^est Sdentk flioald l>e 

^.Jb. p oi8, ,,, .fb.^8. 



o^i^umed in , 

iuklarmed 

pdh in the ^ 

Nhxfeprkiatidn 

to iipMnts so terriblje n 'mis^^lJTiigi. jj^*{Jji8*%T^; ^ffoek 
.phi}fl^%>hy in ^Y^ty Ts to sf^ tk^ dea4^ 

t?) iiope the pots )?r j^Ptfj'Sn^thi^ SfjS^fiVp^Loc 

of ajl. ^^^i^^^anxiety t# a\^ jsfi^ 

timtfs ve^tt^ on langi^ge,4i^‘t;0fi^towiy^^ 
hls^ayii^ ^fftlhe Satpttur^fll^th Ite Aoug}i{ft«niww 
times. ,:The ie sugg^ w ,pjrdWbfy^'4««tj 

' to ouK.limitdd and iiii5>erfei;i«nfld^ndi!^^ 
fomi of the is^t^ to ofw ^ fiefo, 

if.^ fe^-^iritnd tn^s^' b^^hutnan 

truth; an/ijjpitt than an^ill»to^io$ w conver- : 

satioh jfrbm^r hj^h^- dr, wue^ .sh<^d^ be "taken as 4 
t<%en&at$e, Sr^t^arjbelfe^^ ^d basilisks' 

'-;« „V- <♦ 

. be tf . , 

hj5os»^?,‘v<3||^M^w^ja46j|^ 
fl»».‘wl8C^dy pbyM J>fc;|aIigiBji; 

wi^'the puiOTse '■^(| 

bpio^ . ” 

file ' 


But •wiSt*^ 
sijttiil 

dogm^V 


!on to hte-'; 



k*n^ 1^ C a 



sSSss* "*"■ 

/fuAtj*' 

»u(3cr6ai^ 


. .^. 

^cam«4eS3,JS^T^tn^’“ ®- ' 

"»*Ji<C ifhe'jniijei ocoiiilmiWBv ( * and 

^t.tliat, r/^^7- • ^ he-empha- 

•J* ... ^ftd hi trulv y 


■ 'nttris^X^ri ^X*feteNMn that 

'5iSBSfc«tp«i'’7 

• ^ Pf«^^^c^dthe 

'WSp.wte ww^f'Merf t^intr ,^'^*H.'^9«‘non- 

»»-j afe gLg 


Ijitrohl; 





mtm a» a IWlPtwian 


l^tr 9ac(?n is 

of jjc^gio^ Ja l^cJaiavLUfr^^^^ 

truth or^Li^ho^%at is ’ 

Tlj^t a reiigioull^ 

that his 

meftt will !Si|t^,tlidt*is a0 
and unij€4>^";^Vh^cvcr 
way be extended 

religion wtefi, they de^ne^^Qr^§tahiish '(t>^ 
frivolous soever it may 

means it is to be propagafi^""alj^^ene<»f$^^ 
wiser the prince, ^t&e ttin-e Sfl^e it is dcmci " tfes 
course havin;f ^h'ol^S^ed has 


the opinion of miracjfs, ce}B»fat«jd 

those rdigiohs. whlcVire taIs#'';^W, kt daelr'iqii^ail'^ 
as idle as they plita^^ ^^io-^iinci^ ''be 
them forward, a#jd '^^^ce'fijau^rity rtee^Ci^J 
them to eyd 5 j-body»w'’'--'li^**i^ BiJuJRin.j^idcai' 
poIitTcs -Of 6tate trials may'i^ |!^' ^ifa^ rj^pA] ijii to' 
recomnjend Jflfnf, yet it ^jjjr »(}(%' 

he thinks Oi'>wi^''£)i religibth^>!^fai||j|y^‘ wtoI ih'a 
sct^dc aUte'^m lW!'C^ufaj5j|[fton'«i ft^'itli- 

gW iojp^-nsSmlkfWi 

To Mach;i|t0«l*l^i>irtefti^^^ 








ij 


discos 

,t>|^il’<>nfi|t im. 
’n-iff- .fc*Apg feunawies of t/u 

'S^,-^, 

' i./ fc,^^%%ro?iwbenng that 

lith^f ^ *F foJIowjng mn«e'«:.flK-^ of the 

* ■Si^fuwhtd discordant; 

^ against tu is 
7 cimnmdm. isrs stt 

^ « de- 

Vu of^uiiy in 

di fteH^oa grgjp bn him 

*£-^«»’€^^# ifes:iie stiaa^s on 

rr^S '^ 

® f '; as 

*^.t»>*TJ.-0» rti hur^'ji^^ q*;f*,wriit«, b 




witi^ 

fllA 1? A'f/i^nVd'*^ A** '‘1&i*Mli«'i4/A> A •IkX'Ua aV^ «L 


tal^tCT^.flldteilS^lendcsi^^ ’p#5ifb out^^|Be<% 
, sistemi5r^1)4toin''d^larinf'«^«^’f|itaftSrj'es^J^ 
vert 5id»(^4tft-.<(peft|C^ijfe4«cft^‘%be^^' 
essential thd \'ita®' tie FvaaSaic^^jias^f^^&^/cA 
to nothin? but aft# 6uptf<^jjW 
■patronage, and- fbdike tfei^ii^^^ips.ev^lW j^isa^' 

upon Episcopacy,- Slid. 

a!»d now/Utdy, U 

and Jxr^a form 

out considtrgtim o^ possibHi^^ 

ferfui^tUi^n^tkt Cd«^ aid£tais} nuit b*.p^edwi4. 

A Ui tn te t n tEat this' nnlsl?l«fe^«^' ^ pCOphl: 

*df/u)ttt atimdii^ jf^.eiiab^liiS^.o/ au^it^i and' 

«x, «- 

Storntfeltiw in the''^urH^a$a(9i^^tbe}(^^;i)^ 
do ^nr 

' jWw^ Afoaiuotie tmtjjd'mdl^^d^dri^Mjioi^ 


Lifif, Vblv^ (k 


tiv( spe€^^\ ^ _ 

mrSe^' Mw»*f»< V w /<*«./»(.> 

’®' W^icon s.-opmiqp to be 

£s for '^^.-3 besvbat^hat is 

fefonL^S,'^ lie' admits.,thal the foreign 

supenor^ the Cfech of tngland 

rr 'S:? 

(Jm t^7 ^Tt ^ forkd that 


tn^;?aifeions men^ 


atlClS^ tMfcwant ^inr^ ^Vl/^,,,.U-^7 ': 


rjWdfecnjniiia|s'^;ensure 

L<»n+ tines Whb may njt 


a. 4ri*,.aL» m 
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simt i» examin$;^ <M tsmrmg wjft 

fi^ Sf^iih and 6^1^. Mnd 

' i'^ey tlj'ic^^ , sil^i^i^Sc^pponenO ^ /aitii- 

j^ewfim^dhu uiJe dnd'^:ngt tlm9, 

Tt'-'V ft^QAher^. ou^hl th^' 'Mot bishops) to 

hep u^Qn tj^gowi men do ^ And 

when of the petty 

molestaU 0 €i^hi 4 ;^^^ofts,to'T^^|^t^(^ spints had 
been suBic«:ted; a W)ble, spirit of out in 

the Mtdi 6perotu^ju4ttiqM*^})etd^Th 

wrath of n^ the rig)^mhcsi^ 00^^ ^ 

• Ou,tte whole, ^acoR’s vef^ct kaJis deliify fi>thb sike ■ 
of the - ‘Puritans, -S^e m^y ik^ an expihdiatiqn ot th1$ 
ia Bacpn^s pfedtjectionsp puntamcal , spirjt ' 

inherited by hutn' from Ms.motjber. ^But this is hardly 
necessary or probable, * Bacon^s tisfi^us^ waya by no 
means remiss for 

her^> the'pekornmce'i^^^^''^ and she 

finds hersetf' obliged, Au^E^*a^9t 

his brothers laxity,^^ ithese Nor Js , 

Bacon’s Ic^e^of fervid and^ifipweifiidvli^^ 
to accOu:^fQyhi^.K:ei^lmqe,of'ti)t'f 
he unqme^ona^y riespiStji^ 

on that stde^^ this, 

lofiibi^^ac^CQ 

explaua:i^tt'is found m the and in 

to as a ' 6ta|fsm4i^.f Sr- 
but newlywed 

by^^royrdencelb^.be 

superstition, thfe r^lfo 

i^Tfupoft pbitits 

.‘ ’^ise ^ milsic ip ybrahipV^ titeWj^nnhJk^ 



usei#t^^orcr f^st ^rMliuster, tb^u^ofAc General 
AbsiJrcwn, a^^tlt^feke. In ^$ome of^tbes^ mattfers the 
to -have reason %n their side : 
paity field them to be 
'®te party ^pnld not maintein 
^ess^ftfeLUit-^seetned to him that'they ' 
mtim^'mmpass A^ile^/fuiitfU'htcA if ike 

siro’^f;^1lf^stend fiftio %hs wec^r, NoP was it an un- 
‘importaiit S^^|^ration tha^^H) incline to- the side of the 
Bs^fS&s, and to^similatethl Chuith of England to the 
^efbryietit^hurehes abroadj^ Seemed likely to be a means 
^ mcreasing politick influence , thus tnight 

ChSjrch help the 'State ifl jounding that great Protes- 
tant Monarchy 5f the West which was one of Bacon's 
c^stant drearns. For the purpose of gaming an enforced 
iitnformity m' such pefty matte^s^ to break up the English 
tiation into wo hostile religious camps, seemed to Bacon, 
iave !ee^d to inpy others, not only un- 
br^l}Urly^ T)ut also a gi^ave political error. 

Cburc^Worm, qul^ apart the polemics of the day, 
^enftd f8^a:^d»n a natural and deshable thing. That 
the CteirA sh4ild continue foMl^ years m all respects 
uDJiItered, sfb far fromrsjenung tjPhim cause Tor congratu- 
iiatbeiyi^ave ground for the gravest apprehension. 
Timcj^ tiis master Machiavelhvhad taught him, bringeth 
betv good andtnew esH, aii4 is' aiwuys innovating, so 
Ipat nothing can remain as ♦t ly kin 

pade to suit^ innovations 6T continues, 

tmt^g a quesdon that may w^ ;#-^e^e^’ih'modem 
limW oit^e^k why*'^^ dipyp State' should be 


t^ry mrd^or Jburtt 


^7- 

resfi^iim hf./aH ay and 
Sfa^dkpfiii stiU^^ntinue 
of time ^ arid rec^^H$y^(^on n^m for' 
^^^^it^fotiy yeoTf^md^ni 



ohjici ikat^ ike' l^e i^erms^m hud‘%^fiius 4 ^l^^^ 
cases Alsijt^ the erjark^ ndt bkngreSt, 
of the hcngd^ h 0 ih Seen otherwise 
h unbred yeoj^ spactfiC the lea^t But 
thait^n u a chjirencfi between ifzA et^s%ui AUb^Of- 
as w^l iell me that ^e^^rfhes nn^ ch^ls 
neeaf!t^V.^A^!Aii<msy though houses a^df^osHes dbs\ 
cammor^f ^ sf^k truth yfitlapifbUwiss of 
arid spiritual edification of thi f^hurch of 
times as great as tJie outward- and fiiateriM^ 
bishops themselves he appeals ijtt the- ^ear 1589 tp'tak;e 
up the tast^of Church reform. To myj^gds- 4 he bWtepSy I 
say ttiat it is hard for them to moid blemSitn the opthion 
of* an indiffmod person) ik stanipptig so p^ects^y^iipon 
altering noikiflg. Leges novis legibuy non^ fecreaiCB 
ac^scunt . laws pot rfreskedgwUh new daws Wj^ee sour, 
Qui mala non per mu tat m hnU non pey^everat rmtkcut 
change of the til, a man cannot coTitinpu^ Ae good* , Tv 
take away at uses ^ suppiantcth not good orders ^ buiestabUsk'- 
cih them, Morosa mores rcimtio res^rhulenia l^^aue 
ac novitas : a contentious retaining of (^tomMfa,burbu- 
lent thing, as well as innovat^ ... We^th^of 
no offers of M bishops cf tfUls tHpcfrliamepL \ * f pray 
God to inspire the bishops with a fenjtnt love 
the p^copde, and that they may, sivt so muck urge tn 
contrcracrsy as things out (f ^oontnoversyyfwhioh all mn 
confess to be g^^ous and gadd* * 

In later di^BacQp'.jhad becdne less ;hop^ or less 
desirous of C^iiprch refonu; and among 0/ 

procuring Unity ^ described p the Essay.^^fiaj,® Re^itm 
finds lu) pbcCt The E^y 6n<6i5^ti^n 
be ^ain&t oWlrgrili^ r/rverp^\f 

* -S^f, Vqlv^.p, 1<?S» , Xi/^oL ^ 

• Ut <Vol il ^ 

years pt^ecteato changc^ti^tfi^ if^ft ^come if irouI{l ^||| 

come from t}ie Cl^Urtti^n, 



tkfYck ; ^d as re 
cortf^'^^p HUk 
mo]d m0f^r^Qf^tty 
Essay ex- 

hi)it 5 ,C 0 ns©r?^Vi^’ ^ in 1612 it 

4 ip^fhg con^f^^, in i62£jtis 

^iccessive ^jPefoiro. 

A»d^in4(^ thro^out’^ie ^e to be found 

lew 01 ftaenforw^ueats Qf«Bacoi^'^’^oiirite inaxim that 
,in Chu^eh as in 'd^is^!is .r^tatmn^ of 

thiftg-. In the f^djffiibility of securing 
any popiftirah^es hi the Church §0 as to crkte a real 
indty,it’?ifiwe< 'f^^4ppearancc of unity 

by rotis^jj-^^fcar cpimhon to all/iiki by putting promi- 
h^tly danger threit^ning England from 

'•Rljnaan th^ great capse why the nation 

-sl^uhi i^lyjvtrtisi^the National Church. It is probable 
,.^^tB^^ 4 wfofesW'the reluctance of the King to any 
erffectwal^^^ot^^'&e >aBpps6ib2ri^ of >, satisfying either 
tfcfe;*Cl¥*tch^ and^lje un;^ulhrity awaiting the 
be,^'- We have seen above 
thap .“ke deprfccat^^ the waste of time^and energy over 
had gladly l^h^ed that the 
lb? 5 <nli^r^ 4 ueh MnttOig^^ bjw^n now, quite ex- 
Rusted, S^ce secure Jjer share of atten- 
tr<^: n^JSttrpnsing th^t as 

B^oiV datsrdel|^tf!k{o tH'e'i^^ng, g-^ve up hisdfeams 
^ %^ssi ve Prot^ant 

Chinth reform. 

jmiekceaijS^^lct ^ '<^\m;h: al(!ln^ than to 
. Tijljri iri the bitter- 

i p 'ta^) tJucki 

ahtf^fcd the^JCi^at first by ^ proposals for tbe 
■jjKs&ropn of ^i#et<f|oDitaLcsmanltldf^r " 



afaj 




ne^ with »todi^atpn of Roij^*^ 

holy hy is 

imtitutions it"ys very 

meet that nuni^lc^iye 

a:,At^_ai they f/ 'ifi^;ife ^ 

greater wtsd{>m.j^$J'^wtiBty^tv^^is' 
in the gensral 

were not {as mii!^s]^$i^^a^^pir^C^'iomey^(;il^i^rgcd 
with the hid, ^ f^y , 

pretend, Bvery Btiy anew^ , 

Bacon say a >yotd f<Jr»|}ie 
on Religion, in i6i nothing tiut 
cn mes perpetrated itf ti^e name ofthji 
and even in the ampler a'ttd ^v-ef 
llTUty ofReligt&it, Ifecon can sugg^'Kio 
ing Unity except the damning ^ Mu 
those facts and cpuiio^flyaflMw^^^K- 
crimes as Roflieiad^ncoutaj^^. IK 
Essay on fin^^ccJft _ . 

censures on fhe Pulitahic 41 supers&itefji. m 

superstition. ^l^-words th^ 

into approval of t^e Churf h of ^ 

excessivA recoil from tar^Wly^lj^^. '^^Com- ' 

pare^ the passage quot^' above , Wg*^t^ge 
writ^fi in 1625 but 

Suptrsfition is ^njitoi^ld 

seem to be apprdw 

superstition^) J 
from thi 

would be hm tkoii^l^ 

he not taken a*^*ayw^^ Jhad'p 0 ^M cahmoiifyS^nt i 
when the poapk^^ the ' 




can 


ritiosn; 
if, On the 
grodir^ 



v6Ei. 



■r* %«,„■„ '"Si* •»■' •' 

H tter ClaiircSi^ cw 


JF” - 

fersit^ no 

- -uld t 4_ tJ?ist-th3;m^if , If 
7' -o dosefy citonectek was R^L- t °“®- 

wJ;Ji,treason'so n.ind, 

be. followed. bf«^fon VliS^^ must 

%a] sen-ant "^^-Pope'S^W^^ meWtaife that the 
‘^uy,^hat B*oti 





33aion cjf^, 

on Super^ition puWisbod'm;i6^aii4*n^e*th^|ev«ai 

to ustbe^rofoiicd 

the Gunpowde^^' Plot^ they 

Bac&n of 

distorted rcltgi^h.. IsJJi 

that is Rome , Wfierever jn th^rE^ys, 

he :vmifc^ the" wtJtfd we 

granted that heha Thinking c^ Rome. 

Hence Sa^Ji ^weti]^.h^at^.*knd. soul -Mth the hws ' 
against recusahts, and.’#aS„ W un^dtii^ ^uivecate of 
Elizabeth's policy towards^ He yusif^ei^i^uch ^ 
as he wo ul a li^ Justified, a, .war. agair^l^jTurks, not t 
because they w^W T%ks,' bi^t because Turks' were the 
natural ^ernies^oi^^'Chrlstend^^^e admits that 2 (v‘ 
inay mt religion or by sangieii^^ 

pcrsectiUofts {& conscience ^ ^ept it be tfi cases of] 

overt scandal^ blaspkh^y^ or itUermiyiuri^^^f pnjgticc 
against the Flit then all' English qij^mbers of the 

Roman Chhreb^^Semed to Bacon' Pledged ;by 
ligion to practi^agaMUhe S^ic, f'He ,^^4 pra^Ij^< 
have found na|^4pt^ with Italian^ 'p?etfe^i^''^e 
faith, nor with^ ^renthi^l||ij?*^ '‘Spaniard 
ments artd natidns'T^re notY^cfeitW^ tc^ 

But with EnghAipen‘at,'^jf.4ife^ht^ 
their national Cbi^’ airfmd^^em by PpVidenc^ in^ 
accordance with poSp^^Kumsdj^^ i^' and to 
Englanfi Pmyidef^e 

extermd-relatione^o Iessihan*fe condition, a 

church that ne^^ented the 

and religio^ freedom of thii'l^d^ ‘ 

thetef(rfe^e\?(Siylo^r pf ]^gl^ipw‘lo^a3 
not what the h^^fjyr^wh^^ 

church r^se^ed; 

F or th^refiwe_ ' JjiiiiSyn 

eulog^^’nor^it ^apoldgist* ^ 



cjiiv 


. , HS 




, r€l/i 


^;^-brou^'per- 

“* ^^fftctfd 

k.w^(*S; 4. r., d.rfKl.ti*^'*" "'“"• 

^ retusajits taore 

'.'^“fcimwt. ^-ite sT. to^fTn'^"’^ 

MTfikl^ tfeftHk' fh. I^;!v *he Diary m 

obilA''i«Ji, j*^’^ I*' coama! that 

' to the use 

Jet- fee nation a(ijfsfl<pj, and so to 

rjo foreign^tdnqdek ' B«tfo tin's, 
^ v ! a ^ PWctos, tl5e utore 


.ttisJce Enghtod .f 
^)'^Sj?con,-'<^> 

‘feeAore 
#9*^3 ^Sfe>e% 

/ Vtlx! lj»^C,^'^2' •*!.’ ICt^ . . 

^‘t •ielief 

»BpeN 

r^' ■'^^0™ and Ei^cation, 
Wljfaai'ia' the 



ocWaltfYkiesSe:'^ i ' 


in 


cm 


was inj!^JTO|ra 

maJiftt^^, (te&deEc^ 
exp^ri^ci' V crilfj^ WjimtTA 
Clem^tynor aRa^ainA^-nof^\ 

Gerard. 

Only Sfufiersiiifmkt 4^ so t^i' aJht^llim^kttt ine»^t 
the Jt^st blci^- 'art ^ ■df'iutdie^^'^ -occnfa^^ 
Bacon's 'iilwle iiSuartf r^'^lted froftwa^ crimes/ per. 
petrated in. such a c^se> n6t 'fcreij-^^nse . 

cnines, but a?do beca^i^ they ■^ver6•'anomaI^s,^^^!aeak^nj^ 
all «pected’or4fer,'^lilJfeea£ing “dj* 'inacliinery iif gSsern* 
ment^ atld all tnwjjdaitated policy futile.^ And ’ 

he was wtqi^w a^pqi^nfc that a rehi;^ .^u^’ be- ' 

permanently, by ft^<ipnHel^ Te|>*jiwht((_-fetre, ' 

that at least tecr^iiat cojilJ only-' be iietatted iyy 
experimeal,' Hfs, '(afe^^pfl^arie'S bcBcveil'-it.tetybe no - 
error-! j^d to this da!y:^e ^at m«j -rfwrp fte^jbdfe^'- ■ 
'^eoleg)»;j(r‘^ »ii3M%in4ta»l‘s» too 
jwii^’herwdS 

* Mssarxmx, 


K ieart'^ 


r, 



^ hai(^ na^ie of Turk^ associating it with 

A lf’~e .. a An S 

W 1 >« (Mt.S) ■, »«■»'« ,ha, a „p„b),a 

l'W»a.Ba,-wiaXabs^»fs<.ven.a.„, ' 

’S^*0t concetned; they are w, these he 

practical politico God has annr,)^ ‘comparison with 

fpTTn, of and the hke. 

rat^fled. :^nA TT-^^t ti^^erent policies nrA 

^ what It ic t-a ^ 


I0rmt of ^ 

and .Ea^rlana? 

§^sh pohmr. ■ Ba" 
^*®s),a disanteres! 
^cWlfalpolj^ 

chessk 


^ (as Machiave 

.>SsiQ^ess treatise tipc 

Zd-li ZiT ' 

(?%'>•■« Sf 

Pajtstof EnJ^d - i- 

Janabniotis dMdtoipLt 'of ^ Pfcsemtion oi 

politic in. 

XIV 1, 



Bacon 'thereftre.was not sm^upho^Sir o£ despotism,, 
nor did bfiTt-'kt least conscidusfy asd deJ&erately-^esire 
to aggrandise the fih^vn tt? the detriment of the^er. 
Estafk; qf-ithe italm. » occasiopap; in 

practice, it 'was at all events igainst his tfieoiy 4nfl his- 
own personal nature. It tya's like his^ral jhps and 
failures — an exc^ptioi;!^ ytke rule. jiist any |U^ 

aggrandisement, destt^Wt the ^aymifietryi ^ the 
English Constitution, nfs Phil^Ha pro- 

tested. , England -ttas^V king^, and a kipg^ with 
nobles aijd commons is-Iike flk starry^^ m^whidinhe 
Prinmm Mobile moves tbWgs, while y^ieach ^net^ 
has also its private^ and separate motion ; tJie 

King IS a heavenly b^y, and ^ such must, hl6b, the 
move round some ^Hir4 •which it hentfiU, -And, to 
stoop from Prima PkHosopJiia to facts and j>foba]>i|i.^es, 

It would be difficult to show th^t Bacoii--Wiiateve^ iJhay 
have been his conduct on or^two ; occ^itms— 
systematically attempted to mate the Kihg^ ind^endeUt 
of Parliament. • 'V *' 

On the contrary, of all the.Kmg^c servants no one 
was more earnest and sanguine in rec 9 pimending and 
almost obtruding Parliaments, even at times wh^ wch 
recommendatioili' suif to, be ;di^ste® tho« 

King. No number 9 f fepi^es could toake Bacdpi dis- 
believe in the utiht^'i^d^^s {f freqtif^ of 

Parlfaments. . If they Saitedy^^^as always, he thd^ht, 
because they wore not 

Lament that caused his fellWjisuEhn^ hiir pod- 

will, and in^ccordadrfe witnmis repea^.^vic^' For 
to Bacon the ParliUmet^f selfcned to be the .^utal 
Council for the Crown, appointed %y that JPr^denCe 
which had shaped the national gro\#.^ Jt ^no be^i 
a shop, Where the iQhpwas ta'bUiter 
chips ^tagsp^h^ royal prewgatKe Vr people’^ ^ 



i-f *. 

bSSS^^;^ il5^> “"i 

<lften ; recuiring 

the 

*‘« and 

- ^'*Vwj^'wtth haggling 



tre iiif 




tit royal 

P“t 

It 

.•^ t^fjparent 


^ „4icccBHng and 

'^Bfe; and 

* ' , l^ifang back 

g%-%^arifelli «es 
(except ‘by'fiBparficia] 



people) In tha 
Komaa 

violent languA^ jEnS,d*iy^ti 05>t;^ 
mto violent 
between cl^s 

and, if not essetitteljlt wa^^ 
ductionof goo^ ^ws.' llbe ^ 
best practipl suol^.iw^i 

But 

king(ioiXL 
useful 
kipgdoiji^ 
heave^ 
in a systenj^' 






i^’fcere;Ss cat^tbb'lfctti^ 

of motion,’ 
motitoj^s 

be fit for -th^Wnic' 

shaped by t^-^ihd of M ^ 

Outsiett 

place an^^erfc |ijtt^<iitai esUt^iSf 
potent mhiUfj^^^deth 'ikdJeMf^ , 
dtmintskdJi-^pOpir ; lif^ 'i^ ih 

piopUy thiir 

MachiaveiK* s^pipg 
call those gph'^em^/ < w 
and plenfifu^ ,upo% thOTAeitatSJ^'wi^^ 



m. 


empldyment^i^d tb 
are.’ • -Wt^t 

was not y 



English a |in] 

* Mr Gardiner (Vob'tl p. 71J 
incohercBE mai((^^oi^p(itnoti» jj 

for^a C^ . ^ 

“ ^(1*^ It chii^^5.‘^'^lscwW% feir^; )i^ aufreto^ 

exclusion of Jiie l^e^cnt of ^fi^titf bSjA^ pre(Vvvn%:« itJr^ ■ t 
in Pldrencc^'as teti(^to mSiiK ' ' i , ; 







to sp^, SiuJ, pt«vided they 

90 : -tp .impoverish f;^<itati'on, 

g^^dil^n wenB Out the 

rffi'nm - and 

a&^f thlh mueh grteUmss : ‘ 

aijd ^trij Kiitgd that 'tkik 'mbiUty 

■ shall ptdxeass in employing ' Otid iilhi(tir slide 
into their bt(4B(&,t for '^plt %tuPttlly bend to them, 
as Pjyhi in sanfy.J^ ta cohtimn^.'^ Besides, the nobiiity 
fonn a kipd '(5|^e^water,-''shdtermg tbCrKing from 
'sudden stoifeitf popular fury. A monarchy without 
iBObtlity,. IS to iaaitirti^ unworthy of civih^ ,£urope, 
and 

M’^e classes, that is, the rfffcrchants and 

yeomph,.^»ir ,tM'and ftftction :s*.sti}l^ i^qre obvious 
-The isiwc^nts iSS the conductinj^ias tbatisep up the 
the t^y'of the reim. The'y'epmen are 
.lll^'’iti^itf 'the 'hafwiud armies. - Both are to be che- 
wisbed.^iin^Is^h of ars^e iihd to pasturage by rich 
lan^i^'ers lati^be sq.h|l(^ th^cthe class- of jteomen 
maynoj bft'l&O^ljeU.^ifmhttbed'jTdr.pw infant^ aie the 
njrves^i^ ifceWjif an army, and i6e infantry are sup- 
phe? by.^ yeontevif or the sme Teason States must 
tak»hee^.i^J^eitt»^ity.-arid gt«tkt)te^4 t^uttiply too 
fast, for‘S^c^Bg^lfr■;;6nJ;t^g^^':^^^ the French 

, serf >.tt nitfheihfhu-tm^ie^attlifeei ta^ow to Ha peasant 
'mdf-)uar%^, in eject, but the 
k^pri^ ,iF§f this reasoh also, the nation 
-j^t yt ^J^i^^vily taxed, not beowje taxes 
'■oy^^*'»t.,vJ»4^|^i^'ajid bwa|i« it 

^cah6w||e t^^^'^opiietj^laii'yi^tajitif shipper 






^acuir' 

h»^b€^ app»ent4y4^ titte'Trtflii'l^fte 
basis 'jgjOrfj^jwdiich Bacotfe 

f(^t^i4ed ' the r^gWad as 

esaifriktial jCdfl^te 

bodying/'&e.^i^s^faji^^fa^ by^’J6ieae^«|J<3!)i%cr 
ch{J9^ the 

No body, writes Bacon 'in 'the be. heffU^f^ 
without^ exercise^ neither nahircd hol^^ ft0^jx)liiic : and ^ 
ceriainly^ to a kingdoms an estdie a p/^eStd honour (^le 
7var is the true exercise, A hh the 

heat' of a fever ; but a foreigkw^r is lils^^h^^ Juoi 4f 
exercise f^dnd setyeih tq^efithe boi^in^k^ihy^ in a 
slothful Ccnre^cs ftni ndsnmrs 

corrupt} - 

Herfe again’ Machiavelli anrf lUco^ ^t-here 
again they differ mor^m a^)eadit6e"t|^^ 
the Italian, sick' wittf Weight Of ’f‘(kt^'^nier(;^nes, 
playing at war wifS O^e' another thil|^|&,the OftSs and 
dukedoms of hi® distr^emd on her 
miseries, war seemed' less praistwWDfthy ‘thsyl to pacom 
and he espedally reproti^tes prtrfe^Sftd' soldier : ^ f(?r 
he will nelea^.he thpfigh^good^an wfi0|j^eiil'up?m him' 
an gmployinehr dJrVvhich, iThe^^puld^teap' any* profit at 
anytime, he is obliged toBd falS^^nd-ra^si^tous aim c^eh^ 
But Bacon, to tyhOm 4 ^‘^Idier* aldrel^tbjrt^ 

an Englishman .arms .ft^'^l^^coEitifM s^aiJeV evefi<if 
a profe^sedfcil^r With fav w peiittm 

est^s of aoisuieroHe ^ gri^ fePson 

him^lf sbidiers p h^rt 

^m^yed in ^piifs '^ the ha^^^er 

* ^stay xatix^h ^ 




4^d j^,; 3^a 
-ITv '^-7' °f the 
and ddndmg 

S "’"""■""’■"ff as one 

r '.'^ WiW^v/ of 

'^<f>^f^»^Mycan-mtousM 

»lie ^^^^urt^>tak«tk^■worst 

'W^^^ment of 

— 17’r''’^''-*>fnff uidK fareiirn 
vmence^n a VKl&hiif^i f^ 
tj^hfaer Warlike 

^^ftvef ptst came 
^^nge m- late ititVttm 0 ^ ^ *0 


viirv^ 
"etJ^f 

■•*^, IPWJfe' 

4 ,-, 







t a- 
i iif 

^ 

CrettuWitiiat^E rtije 
The*ct a ; 

They have a kyj^^atut 
“Wlicrt^oiTie, Jilat (901 

Others. 31ke mefchents. 

Others, like sojjdifTs, armefl In their 
njpi^the sutntfncr’s^VWVi 
, \VIiiolv,f>illa^ tljfry ^th'-*|ie%-in.‘<i^ 
To tfit ^^tJ'pya) of <hen'^S)^fljSfc5' 





And witl^\^co] 

natiupl , seq' 
kingdpjt ^ 



JO 

„ ,,. jari^Stobe 
to Fra/ke, my liegii* , 

'Bacon tiien w^vnot ei|s^ni 

a fo^ bf^vernm'wt -11)1* ^ijEKpisea, ^-ja^fcr. none 
but Tu As. If Wu|tjei| ftip tteyal prerogative, I* '«^d 
it (in theoiy^t^^f My only 

as he wouldlut^ ^»I(f ifee right^ttS® (he 

Coramftns^ X 4 j» 0 lil^P«!jtio. doi«>«^^ 


t!iiB._^| 8 ,cld^'e^^j$e tli^^ 
court 

tem|*^aw^uBuy.. 

side'of Jl 

mine 

despetfjjij. _fe_'t^,l4bight.4t. 
party at'^t 

d^cf^ m 

tie r^al jpr^o|ii!^ 
thwe.'tv^ ^iWlsibyer \v^ch 




^■tiian 

... .,... 

of^ 

^c^f^sire 
ftifer to the 
to 

’le vityfoT a 
aSotjf 

^My ’ 





c*xiv 

definite ruies^'(JeiM}ut^,'il;_^s ir^ottant-that neither 
sltlpSho^.gajb ■so' vi<^ory as*^ shift tl\e 
batoe olr.poi#, . N^^the C^own har'stewei$''^d 
.T^S^#lj^ia6i|^t«‘'suffertij^ and.inip4'rrp;^';df 
i|EU]^ the f con^icafjjpIizabe’8t,'«ti)Dsf3ies 
^4 m 

betojw^tarej^ftf^ient fbrt’ihe' piOjw^^J^ netpar- 
siEf(c&Q«s gioveniifteftt,yMpre<}yer’ehe ted rdcfettiy given 
up ^ source ^disputed 

c^b^jes. /In ttesef^cuiWanc^ itr^? ^coining a 
sertous question i^^^'tlfis'ponfityd the 
House bf Commons iipght||ijtgiad*i^'tel)^ and 
weaken *e4nyaJ’^e^4*^aria?^-'ii^t)^teiy’to dislocate 
the machWy of ^eriraieht. To'ua thi4 (&n^r seems 
visionarjj oT'jdthei' it -Hems ijot j^l^nary/'^t -not a 
danger/' Bst *o those wl)^i,W%e '--Bacoi4:3^rded the 
royal power as^he Prirnum MbiiSf o^dw^i^ca] s} stem, 
the dangfifrtnust have seented’vetj serioas'fcdee'd.' The 
late Bacon's 'e^, a pattern of 

adeaiBisti<a$wii|^ b)^,hfgi^ dignity, -ieaf. tsi*, and her 
tiineiy|qnoi||®^s,^d^;pfds^rt^ he^prerogative tinim- 
paired, 'ButQieiS^^iH^^^;|^nger Jest James might' be 
l^-,^cces^l,' thi^f -bdffei^ away his prerogative -piece 
ttrtphtary^ftdf^ ip the shape of subsidies, 
^v^4M^&s}ft6whiffljh‘iziii| the constitution of the 
■ 'Baco^^ainly hints- the 

cwrlb® * be -entreats his Majesty '«# (d 
him’^Stty pl^y of hk 
Hoti» ; add, 

of td^'dift^tent^jects, he urges Uji Jttthe 

Ui4 fllViibe w^'if/h^Kingnvlllhut^unift^e'fitti^ 
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sBacon as a 

tone of a Prince, voice of a C{>)n^ J>armt Bacon ' 
has Bo.faith ift aity orfbi wretclied'ej^edietLt&'ljy wju'cS',' 
i r^iKJt|jthe Ctown so wq^Ethy Its 

not to ofj .Kuigjjjpcj 

inseparably ‘ higit and 

and £ut theif on-the 

tion of Jlic ijghts of the Commons 

nition of th^ ^.e^al Prer^gwive. T^Ctitoe W^Nl’critl^ 

one; a stn^lel^^eei? CrW Peopfe-.seetffl^ ' 

the natm^of thfflgs inevitabjej; hfTi'tlbat^ai'fo W ' 

arranged bitw;eep^'$>voypn^di%'pi|^5^s, it- wis.df 

impo^ta^^ tha^tw^TO shoa'd'^semt^ jhe copferCTcd ‘ 
without rCnpairiig'l^its own action thftatfTari^^ecof*d 

to It by^ieprecedeo^of^tiquityy Hi * 

It was noti^^fdre as'aW^ as an', 

enemy to thft-Bm|*,^ ^nd,tiat' fla^, in sharp- 
opposition to Ci4^je, Sto6d f^nvard, as ke .hiatjcK say’s, in 
ihe character of a'^m^n^tifry r<^s4iH',‘'inaajfi'ia^t(j Ae ' 
utmost the 'rpyal if^ttaegeg, 1, the,y^rV 
le assutaes this tijte, he ptiSgs Untf^.atLji(«y 
•yeenfor * nngtelw^ m pfpwufmh House, 

•itt to such extent did he-a^erwWdf-caij^iOTV^ogaov 
hat his contemporaries sfehe in jpSndcPrdf. flBe!#w 
loctrine but note. poached” by aSe Xwd^hceVor, 
vhen he ‘ took oi^on to enlar^' htesj^^\dppiu 
be pucfog^ye . -. . saying furtMc ,(yrhalspev^.sU^ 

mleamed'a^ersijl^jsratti# 
ras the ^ritpjigtoftgnt aijd.,.iWteiW'8uj^coniih(S. 
awd judged 

ou i^m maintain tlu y and agajfl* 

hmt^e^mpal pariof-im. ' 
udgfes .that'thcy {d6^; tehife-th*. 

’ ^ y '' T 
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^"•■j^^rdo, 3*¥S th 

. ”^‘‘al^ays and marrici 

Ihe Essay or 
^?J^tmcted to rinumba 
‘‘^yitd by liotu on both 

oppose any 

,yS!,TtarHl 

to' Iildke ,of hjm 

misgovenuhent 

modern Englrsfamen 
tliesfuA^»of)position 

f?a" pfficiid<ipiDi(in to 

;5 a case Jfofjyet W.onght before 
^d c^nient coi^lianct of 
N^based- upon Fnma 
But ft is at 













^ li't^rties of 

^ own 







what y^e shoidd 

tenngjQtpjteijialftfeip^iiH,^^ '■- " 
for the arisiflg,^FcS^ ^ , 

not only btit abb 

theci^m/if/^offtlanufactite^ 
of merchants is -to asceive a 
cloths, but.onliy,^,«n4i_ti9n of their b^' 
dressed in En|^!^ so ^ to keap,t3iat i ’' 
hands.' Furthih:p?ore^^|fiiS‘are to beaw, 
in§oj^l 0 t^ lke rt^^ng. of 

things, t)t^bU,pt‘}Htdt3/W<m,.ffiiascf,^ffft^l^fatiLg^ 
the li}^? Wfeeiithf is 'to be (3jf||ji»edj 
tnuei, not good ^ept.it be spre^ This 
chiefly by su^iiitssing, or at ike.ieasi he^pffig-^ 
hand upon th dev^nng tra'^tofvsptry, 
pasturages, andjhe l{ko.\ jto govern (Joqii^ 
ting it into factions, is .folly ; . ne^tthelesS pbm^apjis 

ought so far to be raamtam^ an^t attac^ 
that, if ever the giants, »oMe?,';|Ss^.]^|^^ tfere^jiv 
be a ready ally for tbt^:'swe^in, %'|iwiitii^^ 
reus wjfh the hundred b^s, Mod^ite;|E^, 
allcnyed for griefs and diacontcutn^te, 
bleed inwards. The higher noljili^al^ H a 

distancj^but not to be depressed,;i, 
or gentry, are fo be 6nc<jnraged,^?5_tiw!ii^;4 coi^iter^ 
poise- to the ,Ii^:Jl^oln%,'.^jitd<!%'^irwf| 
diate in ' authoHty. -M‘a,'^:conf»^‘ 
temper popular' jsovimati^.* Merc^t.si^.tQ.h(^.tffr 
nntaxed as far aj JJo'sabie; faf.what ona-^’s’'^*' '“' 
by taxing thenv hne loses indirectly in tih* dtP^| 
the weaith. rf.Jhe realm. The hSii|;i4§ to |e,Vi' 

" . i^., vv» 
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whh the* reli^qn, of life x)f tlie 

tte ^cpipusd act 3 'jifi 4 e^^Uc\iiTagt; tl^Valie^ft 
5ubj^vfe)i»^ Brjoc^f ei^er-ier^s^t gsQl% 

tradesman i^-fbjs sbo^, the 
« iK'pfeugL-;^ all 'ineti in tHeir^ hoii$fe'&oWs ; 
tfese^S?'tlt(^ed^ the rQlnSjrf States. 

GM tiie C(mapids SLB^nit in these matters, and thVre 
will be^ danger froai'^ifsa. As for Men of war^ or pro- 
eased soidieta^ they a 5 e to refeiain too long together, 
lOT.to be trained too^ darge masses, nor ought they to 

receive pay; hut unpaid mdkary bands, trajned in small 
numbers^and at different gl^wfes^ are things of define^ and 
m danger To-the' contmuoua training of jthe English 
militia, even in'^tiities of peace, ^buted 


tbeit immediate supenority-gyer the trained ^§Qldt^ of 
F ranee; and Bacon not recommends ffeiraining of 
inihtiaj^ut wouldilgo in spme measure subord^tb even 
the in^trial puritots of the kingdom to the|>arposes of 
alii he says, fog^ empire 9 r^pia(»ess it im^ 
portetk^^HOst thatA nation do profess arms as tkdr prin- 
cipal koi%0i^ stHd^^'0fid occiipatton. For this purpose 
agricultihoe ma^' Ife erKoUraged, rathw than sedentary 
m^^r^tHtn^oor oH^and ^Ikati .manufactures^ which 
W ^ t/upT nature a cmtrdri^to a military disposition, 
reasons are alsoi for eneguraging naturali- 
zation' : colonies alffO/s&feYcgarded as^subserving milrtary 
ends. ^ Thij^, partly by lauding new subje^j^artly by 

nor^jrf^ots of 

priWe ad^entu^i^^f^fe^-pcesent f^cliaitical 
jJr^ but entstpriites, aA^ the 

ol..thp Gre^s‘orR<!^s, and.lbr tlle;iiJtiAJ3te 
pf^^fJ^^eaipire) ilfe^r/a^..S’At<!e,tluit'i|(,to'b^ 
se n^k a^grotv upon tkt mrfd, tt^r^ker fko ' 
f isiojhm nfiOn tk- ’^tate : ihai is, Ihe sun 'way of 



; , «s; a 

it is'no^i^ffy fp^ the ^texn^ 

; B'aCdl^ Ji^ back ajfein’t^'^ 

, temal-an'd maitary polity' 'W^/^'have s<%i»as’iB 
■ Bacorfs judgment flie fegitiimat# ej^ose ev?i^j 5 ation.' 

! But fwhe^' it Wemed tojjjni f^aglkftd 

m tb'^ ms Pfefac0^»^e 

NntJ^fe,^ spe^s of cfril wbrs'ds a dang^'iijipemi^g 
updnEurcjpe. In his'Di|ry''li'tt^ TOa)tesraj;?W'of 
the inclmation af tJu tinges to po^krity^ ai^ di^ 
position to popular Erta'tts crit^ng m‘M i'roun^ m 

many couptnes.' Thegrowi^g'diftrencesbe^t^eefi CrdWn 
and Caipmons in England-’haisk^ye seemid to threaten 
that his own country would 1»#ste3g»osed to diiav^ita- 
tbn. Naturaaji,tlwrefor^';p ord^tp;^at^fett thl 
civil WW) he ^rns to iis'f^ourite remeify, external wjb'. 
In his notes Policy,, eiit?!*ed'm^his Di^ duiihg fte 

year ,1608, his first entry refers to brining the King 
low by Poverty -and empty coffers} thfri (after prt^heti- 
caliy ^an'cing'at'fhe '^ospect otrcvbK or irguile firsUin 
Scotland; for,^ 'Hdtfffiat he, 'n» danger ofXnglUp iUfm- 
tent ; en doubt ‘of a vmfrom fewc^ther 

matters of detail) he makes' the foU wpg 
the King in glory- Auredeondeff siec^a. ' lie keamng 
of these words is clear enough: Bacon is tq *’dive^ fire* 
Kmg’s mind from petty internal disputes fo''4 ^eatf tmd 
grand policy; ihmS'.mgKfa'fm^a golden age fo'r^flng- 
land. A few lines further bnng'4 to' the 'secret of this 
golden age : feur^sigvilhotii disorder 'iw peAl, is {he ' 
general persuading to "a^ course of^,. 

fusiftgiajeryoiAere rtKe ^ ihf ’sle 0/ a M 

narchy in the WeS'as an^t'siyat,llede, paUe for it^io 
ctvtlisingfffelanify further tplcmsirtg ^ 'viUdscf^r 
l<»td,ii^i^ the Low Countries/, ' 

^ Life, VdI. IV. p. ■ 
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Vide^sglm (fm^^MOcadent^-y/ s^e t)^ stm rising 
in the Such ^ the words in which Bacon pro- 

ciau^ to th^;^ King ,his vi? ion of ^the great Western 
Monarchy to be, jfceiich am^inon of liberty and 

the bulwarlj: 'i^inst R^man ' Sup^ititioo. It is the 
visio^ of Spenser, the ideal England of Shakspeare and 
of Milton. No one of these great pc^ts 'shrank from 
wa?*, or dreame(i that England could fulhl her destiny, or 
even maintain her position . withbut, cohfiict. The 
island of Glo^na wag pledged to j^rpetual war against 
Dpessa : Englah;d’s bi^ of was to be ^famous 
and feared,’ apd the English nation <vas to be. it always 
had been— 

An old and haughty nation^roud in arms. 

If therefore Eicon err^d in advocating a warlike 
policy for England, he erred in company with no mean 
names. It is possible that he vis not in error, A policy 
that Spenser, Shakspeare, Bacon, and Miltoh concurred 
il^ling to be accordant ^vith the national character- 
most* modem En|lishmen will be slow to impugn. At 
least it may be remembered that the he^ advocated 
was of no ignoble^ kmd^ not a war for mere aggrandise- 
not for mere glory, but for Liberty and Truth. 
^Herg again Bacon would quote an axiom of Fntna 
Philosophia m ddfenoe of his : things mave 

, violently^ to their pla^^ iri&keir place. When 

therefore ^ngland hkJ.aS^Wed her rightful place as 
H,e‘ad of the^'Great ^^i^estant Confederacy in Europe, 
then she might more easily ; till 4:lien, it ccmld not be 
b^t that must jftotieg/iolenily^ - . ■ 

» In later days Bacon was dnven from his grand w'ar* 
l^e policy. Servants must suit tl^eir policy to^ ^ir 
renters, and Bicoii served a. rnastet Wo shranli^^m 
war even more than fee clufegtp ' Aftordinfflv. wf* 
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: shall find the versl^lfc'pen of the forao^ advocate of sfar 
; no\7 inditing royal dkcoutses on the advantages of peace ; 

' suggesting, for example, ^ one of the advantages of' the 
, Spanish match, th?ft it may^result in the establishment 
of a tribunal of arbitration' powerful enough to put down 
^ wars in Europe. Eut not ev^n in those dcgeher^f?days 
' can Bacon bnugihimself to give up all thoughts of 'yfar. 
War against the Turks was still possible ; and m his later 
years he resorts to this ^s hU last hoy^e, in his Dtalogui 
on a Holy IVar, dtscussing its possibility arid lawfulness. 
The treatise is incomplete, and from its* nature gives ex- 
pression to various opinions ‘ but there is little doubt 
that the decision of the completed Dialogue would have 
been for war gainst thc Turks, not as the enemies of the 
Church bu^iis the enemies of Christendom.^ To the 
last therefore Bacon upheld a'policy of- war. 

Such then waj Bacon as a politician, n 5 less grand 
and lofty theory^, no less supple and compliant in 
practice, than Bacon as a plulosophef. None will refofte 
to his theoretical policy the rrfent of grandeur andj:an- 
sistency. His proposed annexing of {hi Low Countries 
might have engaged England m’^unnecessary quarrels : 
but It might, under a different Sovere^gh, hSve ’fodhtated 
an understanding between the Crown and the people, and * 
might have spared England a civd^War. But, as we have 
seen above, tbe^^iguine selfdeoeption* and excessive 
(lexibiLtyof his nature rendered' Wr theoretical policy of 
10 practical importance. With perfect eas» an^ without 
he slightest sense of degradatiotf, he coul^ turn' his lofty 
jut versatile and discursive miiid from the high dreams 
)f the Monarchy injhe WJest td thf' prosecution of a. 

* VIL Bft.oon anttektod by,iofl|C centuncs tht gr^ 

V6iU tytn. 119W wf imly antkipatwi ^ TA^ cannot hutensm^ 
ay*^ a ^ 4 kc HtUt T^rk^ n^kertoj ike time ^eemetk tiT 
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(krefi to ,attick^Jv!Blences, from the 

'Wwlwg to>4tase'Ji»ftfuated the, Kiftg’s 
^^ing jiipjseif upon 
Ins zeat)M_ bw Uu best nj Kings, 

4«fl' true 

^^^^■^U-itaU^JUdTjustiiXymfn^ ieve t^m mster, 

■t W» itji tie (^nixlUrs ^ '" ' ' ? i 
« '1^ ^ on .Trtth,* aijij^you will there 

gO^two <^«e>pf)p^pps'fte oHe favouring a life of 
]^iost^tc^u(fyj ther^Her a llfii »f -^i.vfl poRtics. 
■ijtore ^ be tip doubt to jj*ich side file writer i^med. 
The defFnce of pd^ittcs rims thus, Gpeiiares fer the Uni- 
•^sesjayov care fir your comiiry -. ., A narrow sentiment 
utterly unworthy of -end ui#e, ^eferacfer of him who 
descnW himself ^bfietfir 'the ^mti' of jnankind. 
But of phdosophy. he* writes, /<? have the 

the wad co^tri^i,^ of tk Universe. 

“W5^(^,_Bacoh hijM^fropj Jus Wn Irwt, exactly 
% .Pi^i#%>liich ie'was best ^ed) and 
Ae highest happiness. 
,^s sVffl? canhhp^ fltfite?ftcall to our minds the very 
st^.<p^.wiif^^4j^*<}olds»fth’’uiwa fhe great 
Kattsman-f. 


W^, boi% for life UniViit imrrowea nts toiad, . „ 

' He, tod, poless 
Shw^e ' -M though 
J^has ^^e^ed te*&a lloiverse rich and enduring 
to^qe5;»yei:%e tod tnartosied his mind,’ first fro?n frie 
iWMe atpanse-. tif phdosop^.jpj the m^owep lidilts of 
tlsi^al poJitfc^to4 then again from, that oompatjativcly 
^*/e, Vol. yU. p 78, 5^ Essays, Vot ii p. wf. 
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ample sp^^ltte^ainj^jaiflg'^rairamisof #qpeJ^^ ^ 

h\u^ti»g 

man'sj^/'giVlijj 'ii|r tQi't^ 

roga^' aiid'^ aH* 

that ■^s 1ne^tib?dEii|3?W^^^^ 
for mankind' 





CttApm V. 

'S p-eatly influenced by two 

MaWMaiOT, ^ 

iS/llwiS* '?“ “■“ '“'“K-Skitk » 

»/*», mB^e„ j accounted for 

W clttv nilesihr fr^rAirr^ • ,v .. 


irdieijcri;turj; 

1 ttJ^^:;*J^-f . >? ab^Ce' of any 
* I^.llave supplied tules 

^ estate « aoSetJ 

> ^ Ac athar hand^^* it is 



10at»n 

to be rtady a«a!/flWto ^p^ 

nictly Mpon ..iad, 45 we lav^'s#^"' 

above, so fdr itvo^ae^ or 

not to "be res^'^io last to ' 

gardedby Sao'cin- a8 t{g:,n^t^ exercise for .eiM V:^ y ' 

nation. , ' ,) .r*-' ‘ ' '' 

The infli^ol’^of. the aiiqpt(^ralit)|pn '^go% IS'; 
well illusti;ated:'Ja>;hi3.tyeat^t'fj9f<#a^^ 
common ii^ Chrijifm'Wioft'sy^a^cV^fti^ or' 
rather nnheardof, in 

condemnation pronmttVe4ijC«t^;^;the;5im^fe’imij^ 

duelling was m'itself a^in'itSf conse^B-"'"' ‘ 
and abominabie in Bacon’s eyes.r %ot 
despises anddredds boWpess fotSts vulgar s^ccel^'^nr 
because, though it is a of ^mrariiani be^s ^,, ' 

far inferior to a^er pdr^ H(ver^Ues 's U. 
and iu)fd hand and fait i^stjlicfqrt'i^sheditv/ 'inf 
judpnent couragif^fh 'ih tie^fnaUd ' 

parfJ Further, '^e scientific ,Hde -of, iacon's oatnje, 
rejoicing iniaw and order, waJ tepcUed by’inwlesswjarah 
every sha{»e, ' When dierefom 



to eip^Sn.'h^ 'contempt fot" it|- a Aiai^^as* 

doubtless im^ctsed by his own passi^n^s.'^l^sSfein, • 
and by hia k^^pe ..of 

squ^-hblei, coupled of, the, ^^9 b(Q|^^ 




K1 • ?^'’’ ^ ”<’f to be 

iy to 

(Sa^fe£S~: 

irffem seMBS fif Jiwnl.* the I'eutonic 

*'®® no^vinpatW ■ ^ 

fcw %KJi?^ 'most « 'that- we 

Bi*, mSrilS J 

fct*ST^T '■’^«4»»r,Si 

“"qpeetionaWy Bacon's guide, 
^_eyents m practical morality. 
®^ ,?re"not Waiting in Bacon’s 
^ti^tises, sucg* the massage 

t^be 

f‘*m^Mm9rai htti*>te^^ K^ott they 



take af^ ^rt in 
, wbich aiy^^mSieitfly 
says to cobf^i^o tlfe bunkesi 
pure and $ira^ moffaiity 
of ^ policy ^\^ad sti^rseiJedHfilVjiiT^V^-, 

Machj»velli was the recognised 4f8^^ 

of policy.^ ♦ ft fill in ittth ^JacOltV^pa(ttnt:^^ ^ 
that in pplitks, no ^3 tim ^''^rience)^ 
power j and the politician 

But 'knowled^jn politics seempd to naeaJf'Jbw^i^^ 
men, and th?it; not knowledge 

but of men as men are. Moreo\’eij"tliA-cUrf?<Sa Dfe3||!ljC^ ^ 
a politician ai’ise/not from the virtu0s^'but'fw)^1jh'(^(f^^ , 
and weaknesses of These ^eref(j|pe it 9efai^;^t : 
the politician must take as his'('«pedal-slddy----h^ 
weaknesses arui' humin vkCs ; and ktot jnan was\lSe^ . ; 
to know these- well afthe^hj^torii&t and politiciiia ifMo ^ 
had sounded il.the^^ths of Italian villainy? 
men might find fhult widi Machfavdli lot ' 

odioui a task .as that of dt^orihing ’tfie "" 

human nature :v^not so Bacoi^^’jfe*in 'sSdnce;i^(&^ 
must take thing* a* they are/ not' ah tbo^^ffle^fefe, 
what he wouM like them to be ^so^OT»jpioli^jd^5P^- 
tifie politician rtinst take mei as they aie, ijpt3hiigf,i3^ai^ 
of their faults, ho^Ai^rmoDnyehjfnt'^ji4;dfih^^ 
that we are 'm^zh beM^ldeM Jo 
wriUr^of ihiidass^ who opefrfy 
and (ks(^e ^kaim^ do and not tdhqd 
.... for^^smfhdut ihi^ '"J 

In one respect the nwralii^ pf ^a?Coh^infeii<W^^ 
of Machiav^k- The 
Comojl^weaUhs, not for indt^iSin ^ , 
duals/ thdiyidu^s rflgafdfi^'^^^ 
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the AVreii^ Sw X'', 

w*fe foflit,f SiKa'^ .ji>.,^„ ■•» 1 ' t'Titten as he 

_%,np:con%!r^ mefy 

w Sw 

ts:bt>Maioi£tiiiceBState. ^ 


^^^^crs to private 

»«””li^ too m.r 
nature. It 

'*omd |>o’^9ible 



«|>con w a/jawalist cx%Xix 

Machiavelli' deliaSifeairwit^^ -att' unf^mdiing Wd tjxe 
As^ o/Advancmeni'ioi^-zn Ettlpare or a iPrinoe 
applies thdse rules 'to ^^xnere Va)g4r objl^t of 
nwni m for inSfivicftiah'^' hat 
thoroughly nor co^nfei^tl>% -M iidi lavaJl'f^^ ' always in 
the backgro^d of hi4' PrpHX hopes ^ a r^ej^ed 
and umted Italjl ; m the background of’t^.&says-^ere 
is nothing jDut Self/ ^ ^ \ ^ v. 

Through Machiavelli we aitiye^at st),o}ear an 
understanding of the* bjestose^EL^d;^^ 

and Bacoi^'s religion, that it is quite to spend 

a few moments in considdrm|^^ att^e %i the Author 
of the Discottrses towards the" Christianity of hi? ^ time.' 
Both Cliristianity and Papady-^m to MachJhvolli re-^ 
sponsible for much evil' .The KaiKan patriot * has keen 
sense of the evils brought ‘ poor Italy ’, by t^e Papal 
Court, ‘by the cdmtption’of whkii Itfljy hM lost all its 
religion arid all its deVotioti * , . so that, we Iitsdians ^ve 
this obligation to the Church and its mhiistws, ihat by 
their means we are become lieatheflish aftd. irreligh/is.’ 
But it is riot the Papal Court $Jone thafris-to Wame. Chris- 
tianity itself, or at- all events 'the current, form of Chris- 
tianity, Is accused of encouraging effeiaiaacyj ^enating 
the choice spirits of the, age from ^ctlVe political 
of giving prominence to* th^ ..^Jflftd and unsiatJpdkHis, 
and of unrifttinv, tih^i wh(^ na,tiqji. for'iralitary serv^ice. 

' In our lehgTon the meelc^djliu^blej ^,spch as Cfevote 
themselves ^ to" the contemplation of tiiinge, .are 

esteemed happy than t^e^j^atest t^rapt; and the 
greatest conqueror upon ea^lJ-T 'and Xhe^f!»^{pt 
which the others placed i»>Tlie gnatness 
strength of the body, 'andi^\vhatevferv*;<jfee £ohtrihU^e4^4o 
make- m<m active, we have to con^4p,m 

humility and abjection and cont^pt of the world ;* and 
if our religion requires any fbititadeyit i^ ratherto ^ble 



than .S6|hat itjBSfms to me this way 
of Evihgj^ Mr cortl^ to 'ttiiilgntifasi^ ha^ 
Chris^is/m^^re^T^tafc^ ^sita* -Ifeft ihefn 

as a ato^^wi T/wW^^aiyl{i order 

Paradise 

’^feah .Either reveng- 

heavA'^rr^ toWwqji t^crhy idie- 
lS'ess 4 ;than/by ^tbf'poor and 

^usfetiitnQftSs people nfefe giv^/,to* t^eir case> than to 
an^thfej^^hat was^jE^rtat^yre^kt^^iB^^ that ‘ if 

theCh^tiaijirehgkm'al^ aialt our 

cput^.it '^&^;iis|ettam^jF 9 :^ itfead hoitour it, and 
PEftjpare^jp^es >o;^as/we he ahfeto defend it^ ^ 

the parody of 
t^ ifiigitJlhi ,^c'0f his day many 
heajc^.'^:Oiicur ^M^iavcllL 

Mt his 

proceeds to;,<h'3cus3'Wf^^ are to expect 

of*i^^^.(^^d5kse^)e^El^, as'rhe says, 

^ force,s^^^ck3Si^^^'f£^ce |$’lhe'Dtiy hope of 

force'dir^ted 
^ s^/or all thar^forci Force 
at) at^'least'it «eems 
to .hW» ^ ^^IpOstory? The dash of 

thetenouf of ih^^tTOinli%c|i?4|2^ eyes to the 
pSlj^i- hrightrie^' of the Jiistory 

Jlh orRhinan 
ptf^ge distortions. 

‘ %>f^ the "f^rophets 

iad- had power to 
rc^aatton wl^ they 

1hcF^io(«lTang^^ s^Re^ mafeyriicjn 'dttfJ 


'l^oursfiJo^ 





cx|j 


aA m',^r jjg it'i^jeUfid M .Friar J«^ 
Savott^ 

^ p des^ Mm. 

^^ad-Hto of 
Ms 

then Wusi l|at,lV^ ooiwlk)* d^BTejfa ^^ro'hs 

re.ga?...iy^^tifcei^..^ys'.<rfie^'i)fcl4|^gbose 

ways ^e .cr^Md-jcdn^', not oMy «D;%lJ’c^- biif to 
Chnstian abd^j^eod jh^jiran fotiversatidn - for4wi|ich 
reason ' dsejr bM rejected by everybddyr : f^er- 

tainly 'ds betta^fp jersjMn a private persfn'tbain Vo teMje 
oneself IrittS; by'tW caj^ity- and d-estriisiion, of -tine’s 
people. NeVetlW^/he who neglects ito tA^- the fiV# 
good way, if he'ijwpi^rye;-Mn®elf, mjVtjf.&aVi^ use', of 
the bad; for thqiljh' flamy Princes t^ke h.Vflid^ 'flinty 
betwixt botk >^:the^^^d it esjreifle;'^i^i;’4pd 
dangerous. ,1^ -being ifSjber good fl^^a,-Lt^ afe 
neither feared Bof-beroved^ snd.'SOj .unlikely WpMeper.’ ‘ 

And,as‘tbft^tg«pd,^y' 

conelusioiT at j5fachia,^ili ,at 'last : 

which {mbodiia th(ffn:;icfi»r nb^l^ b/ Bacon’s E^y's, 
IS eiqjresped m.these^jjjlt^aMf''^rds rvthejWjWent 
manner of hviig is so d^M.froi»,the 
to betoken, that he.T^t^btS'-'what^Jqij^^ow 
what ought ' 


than h.oiv to 
that disires ^ 
great ha^d 
Whertf^it 
subsist^ to hi 
othersvise^ zci^n 
Tln$is^ajrtipjjfetry 


ifWe 

a»4 


♦iSr 

ffiaveiu;8;i 


tii^ait.and'pne 
■ ivtun a 
l^le 
ing tp ' 

|i;;3!ri^cies,-. 


.^achiav^jjl^jjby^ljj^es Bacai.trjm^fe!^ 

iuhiis^' ' 







cxiii 

It is true th^-as tvffeve seJSom speaks 

-out quite so straptforwawBy aftliisz-nie^achiavelUn 
sonje^t re}>els hfiti, and d^-es hun into 
We?itenw|re9 hi'ttpapherfor teaching 
hijsays, that dl virtue 
aid all' make^ss most punished in 
rekraints-of virtue ma)- 
o|^- a straight ^ fOHufie \ but it is in hfe as 
t^^^pt^'^oriesi 'map is ' (immanly the foulest 
st^p'^gte'f^er vwy is not much 
as th^ of Machiavelli that, ‘the 
^est 'ifay*!^'.;^ waive’ all’''^oderation, anS either to 
cta^e^extai^uyij'.or'ag»!ii,.‘k|imtheinjuryex^ 

te^laea^thl^d^fiing is very dartgeanus and much more 
so tharr’/^wnni^ execution ; fi» Wjten a man is killed, 
heas thi(^ogof_ievepge, and abose 'who are alive 
lyill quic^^ fo<get him; fcut wheii'a man is threatened 
and finds- hitoself 'under a necessity of suffermg, or doing 
sometbi^extraiMrdinary, hJk hehoaes immediately dam 
ln^^V-are revolting *) Bacqn^s- sense of goodness 
- He wjp-have none of Machiavelli's £■«/ 
cruelty WeH ^lied.’ ■ But yet Iteis too well aware of 
% Ihtd disadv^’tages besetting ‘a tender man, and one 
that tJesires to Be’honek.-in everything.*. Therefore he 
wiil go some lyay, though he cannot go all lengths, with 
t^t^fer. ^ A- mrfn is above all thmgs — so much 
a^n-^^its— not & sh/m hmseif c^sUmdmi exposed 
Wfcvrn^id inju^ by tCQ i^h gobepuss aid sweetness 
h^^i^ureP htt^ di^Siti^atioh is almost necessary to 
iecte^, TraH&tiok^-flk^-'be.alto^^ where there is no 
;^^d,* thaitj^jpme persons , if Vieak'trlfudgment, 
§td ^haps- too ndrality,^ im^yi 4'sdpprove of 

%y^i^<i'‘Arfbf'0stentaHim, or sh'cAving oneself off to 


ui'O, 





jSsKon. as a =^IOi^lfst cxlii; 

the best adrantage^ not to despised. He will not 
imitete Machiavelli in recommendmg Evil Arte, but 
these are none : these he calls G&ad^rts, It is no‘Ih?il 
Art, for example, but mere p>aiseWorthy^ prudence^ fn the 
matter of friendship, to bear in nijnd ’th&i^i}Cient pfeCsp 
of Bias^ not camiruei to any point of perfidiou^i^:^ d'ut 
only to caution ^nd moiercLtim. '-Love asdf yod 
somttime to haU^ and Oidf y^u' 'were' e^fyetime^ to 

love. For it utterly betrays and d^i^ £tnH(ity for 
men to embark tkemstl^s too fat in unforiumti ffiind- 
ships ^ troublesome and turbulent quart el\ and f&cti^^and 
childish jealouiUs a7id emulations. Bacon 
as Machiavelli, ig aware of the necessity ^hat ^ one^nd^t. 
harden oneself if One is to sub'sist^ Jniis 
Conduct he holds up ideal of life : is even dess of 
an idealist here than in his, formal treatises; for he is 
writing things of a nature whereof a mad shall find much 
in experience^ little in books. The Volume of Essays is 
what Bacon called the Architect bf Fortune,, or the 
Knowledge of A dvaneerdent huLtfe^ set forth in a sha^e 
fit to come home to mais business and basons. 

I Have as vast contemplative ends as 1 have moderate 
civil ends : so BaCOn wrote m hi^ you^h. In ttfe Ihter 
life he might, with as great or great6r truth, hav3^ ton- 
trasted his vast contemplative ends with his modeAte 
moral ends. Very melancholy is *the contrast between 
his undaggir.^;*itSpes of the intellectual Kingdom of Man 
and the dreary hopelessne^ with which here^ds old 
age. To believe him, humaptife,is a lesaort in evil, and 
men are the worse for having lived' r with sifA a deliberate 
sadnesaid^^^djttefer youth Ti be serious, 

says, and d shtse of shame,' old age is 

som^^Hed^Hat^^dfayoung man hfS kimjyess and mfrcf^ 
an dd ^^less and calpqusi^jyouih hus^tk 

agi0^tured ^iv • youth 

VOU mL - ^ ^ ' 
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isinc^pe^ 

thrcmih 

youvg 

"'^* 1 ^' 'i^^oderate ; 

^tVVi (Did cm- 

simt ; ptt&t cm'^ \ilatt}iropic^6ld 

f^<*s'toviUi«^^^ itself ,Mul,‘^-stthng ; yotUh « 

ifion and 

P*fyf>^'3^fl*>f9e^^^y>Kk 4^fyw!erei '^'t^.cgutious and 

regards 
ihwls^^dl of the 
7nan 

^eiVi»^‘4ft^^^ar4, an g^d.mnfinff^^^r faults} 
JaHs ^ij’*th#'s*nie vejj^tts«i9i^je&toal]f but no 

dffr ^ virtues ojihe will 
emphatically, 

.pr Ihe pre- 

A cpnfessjon of 
tbG ^opw of moral im- 
pE^^v^iieiit *' jtihe ^nefal had despaired 

^orth. to fight her battles. 

have been 

creed ex- 

siiai*^jb^:tP~ . ■■ 

Xbttffp a soW of g<jocln&^ tfci^ei evil 

;']ff^1fcd^pott'^^>!^S!^ yA.' 

thcrefoie not this 
?^ffe?-®^'"'5fcr,eswje^t4nb -m mea'stjK^s, 
but gofj^ess in bsidby 

" ’•^’ »u<»?*lii.;i. %<• ■ *■ Sisaj' ilii. I;?y. ' ' 



xjclr 

looted to bo^ 

what he 

treachery 

cren the justic«^t<f’}o(6kV.ifrsci^Jiillbih •for'^^l^ii^c^ 
was too 6uperfida3it(J givelihn 'sdentific Jktu^ 

that is noble^ m huinajiky ^5 ig&jredt byillint.becati«t 
It was not on th&^ aurfiMajSi ' "|u3t ijj sci^nco^ 

he proimnces^il^ttiefifk^ ligk 
because he canffdi feel it, and that Hea5»4|3^h,4w'aa^»^^^ 
pansion becatise^cairot see it j s&^ ift^p^sfheto^fes 
the purh>'mg ioft^csrof age, aitd 
wife and children, and the death of frienda and piirenti, 
because he hini^ has hot ejcperieco^ this inkaence.^ 
Being himselfcoJiaia<rhmmpas«ionrf (except in fedentihc * 
matters) and unfi 3 ni^>q^hefi€, and-ifa a. wofd^ ap, devoted 
to the interests of mankind at lai^ge that hahad no time 
to think of individuals— he was tOa short-sighted to dis- 
cern in others thoae purifying resedts Of whichTie.was n^' 
consaous in himaelf. Hence it he shoWedj^ifc- 

self inferior to Afii3totle in allowinghapisclf ^ he imposed 
upon by the superficial goodness ofeSildh^^ aikd yolith^ 
those raw and unripe virtue wh5^i;& -only be Catl^ 
v^irtLies'by hopeful an^ipatfdjk^^ Is4d4'dwir®e 
^ealised the hardening and com^fSjng efieeft qf ,the 
x)litics of his^ 'itoc upGiL^j^ ®3fnbbdd'|"fc 

le speaks from experience be ^pr<^5^ 

Lge. He had not to ljod|^ back, ai 'raai^ ^vft, n^ 
outh dissolute or pt hijhf 

opes, pure ambitions,. lahc^ 

Id age ^ had brGUght''l!(o dK^wigew^’ dt jp*W 
xempt^^/ronijiace9seHrWlfrivh&^ b^-^^h^n} rijtfed' 
way the ffcukfe^aftd^repar^t^ioti^^^jftwffi^^ 
im/rgm thewdrkior which he 
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wEich he was.Ujpfiij rtturflWfcr this,- it haci duUed 
his a»iiscl«ii« aad tai^bfem noth W but how to < harden 
lnto$<4f inf^wderto sil^sfe’ 

■T|rtefo^.however-'rt:uch he pay imd Truth and 
thfiHt'as idesl^, apd as iddds to which 
not fliily none € 4 ^ af^nsdtuate, bat also^none must en- 
ip.;aj^oacb, too^’dose if tli£y' to ?tudy 
Life., Of atH. virtues ai^ dignities of 
Goodaess; he admits, u thsgnatist^ bemg 
^^9rUCtir 0 / ij^ Deity; anil ’miihout iimanis a busy, 
'THbckiivout, wrphed tki^i ^ kind of 

4?ii the ot^r hand, 'txireme lovers of their 
couHtyy Or masters ^ere 'mtir fotriunaie, neithtr can they 
be. ' Ri the way, cUar and round dealittg is the 
honour Of ma^4 nature tjfe other hand, no man 
can be HCret except he give himsdf a "tittle scope of dis~ 
simu^tioijL As for politkians, m ^env^idartuosity and 
deceit, and ind^denvy and/itialig^ty, are almost matters 
of heces^ty *P sUfh (envious) dl^^i^'ons dre the very 
hiuman napHrf^ cm^ yet th^ are the fittest timber 
to onalk^great fialttiques df like to ^dim^er that is good 
for ships, that ordaif^ to be tossed, but pot for build- 

ing^ouselihat siawd Jinn. 1 1 is true ihat he adds 

tfiat it is itu' weaker sort of politics thfftfire the great 
aisseviblers ; and h^ showa at dmes^a high moral and 
tntellectual^ feit the ss^t wares of cunning 

pol^ciana. ie says, do^ moft trap m a State 

thm that ^mmg imn fiassfor^e. his Essay 

6n IS obBged to admit that nfiziure of false- 
hood ts coin of gold and sUvitf wpick may 

the better, thought^ is de- 

based ^Ai!d inj^^ce Bj|§pnfeii|dX necessary 
to use 

is the ir^st j^^Snin^t feeling aeon’s 

riews 4 iTiantod-a';}^:^^^ never %^ates into 
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scorn or conti^pt^ never riscjf into lovd^ Hb 
is no'Tiinon;:5ri? Sjgfe no qxiaiW'^iai;n$t'Hmkind ; .he 
does accuse -^em of a^y |reai dimes or "foul fmiate 
depra-^ties— simply of t^es&aeds^ felly^'aildignoTaJiwi^ 
sulting^ m lhai>iltt5r,to're5ist the tempt&di» xrf 

selfishness. is iH human hatuHgmraUy- ^ 

the f(>ol than aj i^k wiseJ^ Yet ' t&ftre Ifi- 

evitabjy issufslmmorality : //(j' in^e pe<(pUiif 

it run in a strong s(reamydoth aver caH up^ scahHaH. ' 
envy? At the best, the morality of file mas^s 
very low; njofit people undmtand not W<JK excettent 
virtues ; ihe ItnOesi virtues drceurptcdsc from them; 
middle virtues mrk iH iheni astamshnimt of, cdmrii^* 
twn , but af ihe highest virtues they have na sense or per- 
caving at all. Tpwards such poor’creanires anger is out 
of place. ' Like the Wise Man in the Ney Atlantis, vdio 
had an aspect, as ihouglvhe pitied men^ so B^on pities 
men partly for theh* physical and bodily pab^, partly for 
their intellectual blindness, but p^y also fontheir meanj 
nesses, their spiteful ways, their envious jeidou^es, th^r 
petty and unprofitable selfishness.. But* he pities ‘their 
morality, without much hope of anjendittent Fo( their 
physical and intellectual bondage he {laS hi# remed^s, 
can hold out hopes of a complete Redemption offered^ 
his Gospel of th^Kin^m of M^n; but icf cure our 
moral diseases, h^ tefm us almost eKthnsiveSy^ rehgioc'; 
and unferbiina’tely religion is carcftfilyei^cludei from the 
treatise thd is to pass into ike d>udhess and h9sQiHd^ 
nun. The Unity of Religion y as a Subject hi 

terest, ha% it ds ttm, a whole Essay devot<d'^to it-j but 
Religion, a practical influence orf^cmdue^ |carG|dy 
nentionefl. jfeveh Athdsm regartted.ratli^',^ anfb‘ 
ellectual and political, 'flis&dvantage : it^ 

voi iU. p- 



cxi^t 


aiiJ of m^rf^ nature^ 

t¥e Ibid ; and th<^ thcJ-fttttoans ^ held i.j) as a spe- 
ci^^l^v$h(3iv "hc^w p^Cal gre^^ fettered 

by (ievdu^ess in religinat*' 

a^^sevfftiil ^affiag^ tt'Wpkiriy^'^ogici^ Icn^e 

as a^bvi^ulreformiitfinfeence^'^^ are 

riS^oiy' ^ found in ^e ; NoiS^tfe is the hope- 

'lessne^ j>ro^iJ«ji\'^Un iji the Essays on 

Angef bn^j^venjgc. Anger, to Bacon, is 

an iirfeedk^ baseness Of human n^tttfe. To seek to 
-extin^i^h^it-is 'i-nlere foUy, a boast or bmvtry of ike 
is and incurable, but stiii aBaseness, a 
tbr^j^be others, and tO be ashamed of in one- 

s^"’"ahat ifr\ceitam drfcui^tances it is right to be 
ahgry^^d tbit /anger in these cb;cuiTistanGe$ -is a \irtue, 
adjust trffnitd {laynWe to one’s faitfe^in human goodness, 
does not ^bepi felvO occurred to Bacom^ . Men are bom, 
‘he^&inkfi, todit^Tflsh, ad^nedfiaete malevolent 

^b^it ^th,^ ? lEhty c^iijDOt and why 

should, a man 'ffi' lih4%they cannot 

h'^? fil;; 5 sks^^i^£lSr iaoiih it man for 

ipvhig^ ^ man should 

is tut kke 

or and stAafykehicause (hey 

cm \d(f na f%'0^^(muld f Vo they 

^^hhih am efUx^^c^ be truer to 

fS^ehes tie leniency 

he hiiristl£ Ta be a 
mi osfeh^apJs, a lit&tsOlfish ; to 

^fhUe ends, 

credit gtpens^of livals; 

^^(idytfe %'zyf and neighbours, 

^ for onc% owfi ^pu5ri®(^— ali thesfe are 

not faults etX\d^yi^Goo4 Arts, 
cotSneqfl^hlc ia^^men'wio desir^^tp avpidythe l^e and 



, 

totle, and uie 

FreKi; VioUifiTOg, , 

?xaxfts^^iix^n^(if'i^ti^- ^^ic^gIW;^,f|Jvell 
as Bacon,^h%a\4|^'l^^,^ ^^fr^^^^ifectiniJs of 
humanity, false- 
hood \rifh fafeahobd in j^itics ;’'bnt 1^ the^ 

house of l^^mliwn, he wiU^t»>i ‘ In 
says, ‘ some funtiions aje not' only basi^ '’‘^' 

find therem a se&tj wfd .ej^oy.tli^^yfis jn ufe^^cb-i 
ing up of our f?*me, ^jfoisons. for ti[|ft,^se»i^Mi rtf 
ouT'bealthi. If tijoybefemc exqi9al»te,^^u5eW;Wd 
ne«d of jWt common nece^ 

tree propwt 5 (i^^ ui resign the actiiig;ofthis part - 

citirens, whbi*^i»!t'to''ta(3i^oe ai^ijda!- 

scienQ<^ as -Sjf^qCftlii-tbw: ,live%sfor thter coonfiVs 
avaU |in^ lfe,,in(M^/w^. fead^^t 

assuiBifc fit^^'.mote ipd‘'fess l^S^artf ■ Tie com- 
mo)j^alth', 4 ^ 1 ^tlt smae to, b^j,-some to -llJ:-, and 
some to, t we that* coi«Bas3ioi.:t6 people 

moyco)^6ntoiid‘rtiore!(^iable/* • ,.' ^ 

Oftherefprp} and atn^iipientffhun^jmtiite Bacon 
treats in 

Cotafcef jfo M«(id^pjttog outtbaii!^^ intotl^'de- 
patnaej^ Fasi^^ dijfereni ck^aeitt^^ n»t»ies and 

ami fin:iurtatkm ]'i^i^ikQ'r«>iidies cures, .l^der 
the beui^ mMuMtcofu^ progdnentlf :^- 

ward fand^iljjrV^^M^giveaifor the formatwn 
Mention is alaij^made of a different kin^tA cul^i^'^tb 

p 476- * fFirti, Vo). litWi - 
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sisting oftlie cherishing oftic‘go^|i#Urs of the mind, and 
the oMiteratioii ofthe ba<}.- Here R^ion st^ m, andihe 
(fccussion' ertds with that^ remedy' which is of -all others 
the most compenMaus^ noili and which is, the 

electing and propounding unto a ^^an's ^ctf good and 
virtuous ends of Us life and actions^ such as m$y be in a 
rea^jtoble sort ''within his compass i) This 

remedy is the bniy natuml one, for ;t alonQ works as 
Nature works, making the whole iti^agrow in all his parts, 
whereas the hand of art n^akes ‘the ^statue grow limb by 
hmb. To take m instaace,. applying ^ourselv^ to virtue 
by the metlfhd of habit we im^ove ourSelves, say in 
temperance^ butnpt in fortitude ; or in fortitude, but ‘not 
an justi(^ : but ^q^lying ourselves, to Goodne'ss as the 
olyect of life, we grow iix mil our faculties together, in 
every *>djtue th^< goodness suggests^ Abov^ all other 
rehgionstheeChnstian faithi^he says, imprints upon men’s 
^uls this Goodness or Charity, which includes all other 
virtues^ and iS io gobd a tCadier, that if a mads mind be 
in^med' with tHSHty it raises him io greater 
pfr/^twft than atf^ihe ddtrineS' of spoMity can do. Of 
all virtues Charity excess; for by 
aspiring to a similitndt Qod in goodness or love, 
angef yteii^^ man kan^essed or shall 
ir^)isgress,%: 

. Jn the Essays i WCc&id the same praise pf ^Charity or 
‘^ioodpess, but -not the power attriWtord to it, 
Ci^iOns ea^^g^eo:'agai^^^e errors of an habit so 
of ^odness may man’s ruin 

us, 

^ iheilovebf ^ neigh- 
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hrmhst tJic paiUf it} ^ut the power > of Cu§ttte ^^fl^ a 
mcoral agei^t^i^ repetjtcdty and emphaAcally rebft^sedi 
as well afi Aepowerlessness^of jnere forte, or of d&ctrme 
and (JiacouisQ. I^oth Essays and in the De 

Augmnth^V:^ littl^ importance is 'attached to ^the 
influence of great, leaders of Aought upon the o^^rnmon 
people* Eve*n ^n the De Augmentis^ where religpn is 
touched upoO) it is not recognised that the motive iorce 
of Christianity is of tite nature of aa aHegrance, a loyal 
and loving devotion towards a. Leadet ; and in the - 
Essays, a^wehave seen^ Religion is sonrcely recognised 
as an influence upon'conduct^ except in* the form of 
Superstition, v^diere it is bitterly assailed as the great . 
enemy of nations. We may look also in vain*through 
the Essays for any retfognitipn that the purity of family 
life is the ohiy permanent basis for national greatness. 
Love is, in his pages, nothing but the mid #/ folly ^ to be 
kept at a distance, and, if it cannot bc' wholly excluded, 
at least to be severed wholly f rim scrims • affairs and 
from actions of life. Fnendly^v®, ft is true, perf^k^ 
mankind i hyx\<A mipUcd^Uveht catP say no more than 
that it makcth mankinds Asior Ihe hepea^and fe^fs of a 
second life they arenas compld^ly abs^t from these 
pages as they are from, the EvSf^-th^ 

sceptical, philosophic talk 

without the thought "of’ the drean*^ t]^t uTay cc^jAe after 
it : all such thought^, and aUlthw.iaflut^e on 

mankind, Bacon has no the bon- 

templa^on of^d^th as a^assa^ to andtljpr ■esdstence is. 
holy ■ jJy'ter -fhis’^.p^'raJnajy ttibutl tqT 

convttfitic^, .'fj^con passes 
nothjng,,0 '^er on ’death that/nii|bf^;k^ have 

E*tay xiu, 




' tlie con- 

infiis 

^^cath..he 
of pre- 

1‘crtaJang' 



fi^rAer 

.»r «• wrf atfumUkt- 

eterhity 

"* 4W ^hfktians iTiitfld not 

iti V/W* jThtre ,i f,o 
iir’)feiiij^'ji4?-^ ®^^'3ispttJvi^ that Bacon set 
“■ ifife.as bang 

V en^ s^e,ms. 
WI^- titftie.was very 

MBilt; hypocritsij how.- > waesc 


tj 'alfeihe direct 
'aj^d utility, tliat 
, forts^ ^md elaborate 
:''fi%iries, c|h%ot oot- 
.;8¥6*v«ifd Mlfference 
tt^^ Itotfcocc df religion 
, that 




and Vei^cy, &i)r 

m « 'W^‘gn'(|n»<d cnnuaioweftl^ ^ 

t^bim 'ii4d%tiH<to be.-infrixii^^' toSitofel 

4? qttdtiaS^.f V«ial- »».&jie ttoSps' 

the 

^ ®8cipEK-of.«>i; to CadsliSm/'d^aa^tJov^, 
6ne aether r_w Itve without ‘&c 5 j?ha>;jW.pjji;^olH^i 
all pnvate- invest :W the p^c 
Other things that be eafiijy 
times, Andivthftsft +h]nirc -' * 


times, Amdivthese are ivot 
duced, pcOvtti^Bd it be doixe'dciS;^ 
nwans, %©caus^b in thofle the truth* «, 
apparent; commonest capacity 

It f .Jhis speakfl M^chiavelli, baying^ 
small Qreelc citie^c^ antiquityy iid 
erectk)n 'jJtdjIaj* • citiei in Italy; 'Ji#fe 

wl^re %iwn his ^nrt 

as Jirtjjr ajjdt and ‘^t in tfie ' 

against s^rfcwi^ ^mrnies, the 'wtoJiMpas'i 
one, man b^^nd^ltbyMgi^'-by tiefc ^ 

of the 'fdflgj^ C^$^'^CW'^'f 

IfiTdS^&K^ A - 

ri'as^ 


him 

^grcztt fiing)|^ ■j'tOTft'lW': 
•JhfjMiiiifew-'- ■■'■■ '■" 

atofue:' 



tBv lEbriHitKtf 

OB 

'tUtjjjV . 'itie' ^ool Of 

^ sm^r Pieties or 

^oiTx)ra&^V' ti^,diuld.TO^to ^^ishMn^tutions as 

tke OrdOT, Bow^wteed tiysuper^m ends, 

I lawkil end; tk^ Intioduction ofjQoodness, 

^^it{|LiBitig/ ot citizj^ to love one another. *' Col- 
is be a grhi Reforming influence ; for 
^ thi fom df ahhffp simpU and separate be gredi^ the 
f^ccHjf otstom cppticde conjoined h far greater. For 

to^fnpie teaSii^^ company copiforktk, emulation 
gfoiy raphtki sb as^ in such places^ the force 
vf^^mMihUs exaltation. Certainly the great multipti- 
cpSu>nif‘''Strhks up^ kiintanfia,iure resteth upon societies 
’^ell ofdcdnedcend disciplined.^ For commonwealths and 
gaodgtmfnmenisd^ nourish virtue grown, but do not 
mehdth^ semii^ But tfu misery ts that the most 
^iuat means art .dm applied to the ends least to be 
desired. ^ . 

ftfe to be regt^kfed that^acon has not entered more 
to the places means by which Cod 

'leg^lt' Custom mi^t bg thought to bear upon men. 
In ’schpols,* if anywh^^j such custom is in its exaltation ; 

tf^fSiools .the , q^tain no mention. Indeed, 
Bacon seems tb .havfe' Arched little importance to the 
sby^g of the^ucaiipihd seed broad-cast throu^ 

Scotland, Wr®^ on 
the''bequ^t«^ot^feSti% whi^' .originated Charteiliouse 
SchbolJ'he^s^yathatvGrafi^^ are ioo numerous 

a^siy^.atf|i^'mgre ftre/needed. In part, his indiffer- 
Sife'lp ,may ^y« arisen from his dislike of '&e 
fiJd tcWtfae of the.schooldeaming of those 
iSaPHJut it wottWHSfc ‘JuitO-Characteristic of that indiflfer- 

istc^tjexSklsi* 





clvj 


ence to 4^*^ bave't^c 

n^toPC; yrr& 'Ms ^cje ixti Qn' ^ 

children aid dyWi^- trairtn^^ Helool^ to rofe 
the traii^l^ of ^ endowed I’ri^e^aefa^the 

Universi^, and to inmiediate fruit froogi ^ ti;«e^ 
Sciences ^;*BiA,d'.ho hfld not cibses^ to dmw.^bSne ^ 
sharply ^letween religion and cond8cLi«*£,^i mtstoa^*^ 
and nnbias^ vie^s of cBnich govdrAmbiit, 
found ready to his hands a ^und in5ttmnen^‘for*Ctf^^r^ 
ffa/j? Custom^ in the Christian congr^tiOn ’ 

the purposes of philanthropic action. Such coffigi^ 
nish us our nearest approach to the cor^tite^ act^i df ’ 
the old Greek cities/and, wi|}iout some such 
the influence of the imtion is insufficient jor th0 develop- 
ment of the individual ^ \ ^ 

Both Bacon and Machiavelli seiife tp me/to pto^ 
that the ablest men must woii under g^iat disadvanta^ 
in endeavounng to teach morality ivithput reference to 
Christianity, Both try to worltlike praciical men, liWmen 
of science, taking men * thby are^ andlFacts as are, 
observing everything,' ignoring nothing > but, m Spite of 
all their efforts, both are eminently jnisdentific and im* 
practical'^ they leave out of account thousand Jatgnt^ 
things; they ignore the subtly Side o^' ]tenatv mture ; 
^thcy are ignorant of the rudimenfs ; they 

ha^^^^t ewn learned thfe meamn^ is 

the sdphabet of morality.^ Henpe b^ tearifer and"'* 
pupil underrate the difficidtitsT^ the^pt^lem d^ 
them. 5den -are regarded by th^^as 
we' have fmmd. Machiavelli actually spe^n 
sifit^mng -^zens to love onejai^thery 
top Jscien{i|cf' ^to encourage 
ide^, if they cannot att^ffi 
strive' After 1 




^tlnafs easy 
45r, ^aaUhe. Ptipil 

^4<?5ie«SfttIes6 coiifiSchtly, tXgocd i^.virtuati^ 
be in a ueusMobU ^ont wHhin^ fHan^s 
^ To -aim ^ tha^ unafUinable, and to 

SQI(!ie3S 'consist ‘in failuits mote and more ap* 
‘^fl!fliximatia^ to successes--this was not a eourse^that 
to either of ^i^ese mechanical morabsts. 
pl^chiaveUi holds by'-^y of warning the ^ilures pf 
^etVonitcdeu who ruin^ fenhsclf by his new institutions, 
ad periiii^^b«;ai^ ht would not resort to violence to 
ttStn ; tnd Bitcon also censur^ those too* sciupu- 
vho $sHke the arts of morigcratbn and 
artd w^o prefer to lead rfetired,h>^ rather 
study , the Architect of Fortune; yet Savonarola 
than ^Ia^avel]i for ItaJi^i^k onjraiity and 
filedom ; and, if we could see into 
of national greatness, if we could but 
jS)^’ ‘^fcujtple, the influence of Bacon’s life and 
court oi James the Fnst ; could we 
q( the supple, versatile, dissimulating 
j Chancellor upon the plastic mind of the 
f JSiriiot^^wbo afterwards rent England asunder by 
^5We In 4 ghe^Ilot find it impossible to beheve 
ftss Bacon than to Sk Thomas 

letibf ttejtrniTer^lie was, ^md will always Jjen^ain, 

‘ lijpaiwittir/- His mfluenbe pn the search after 
Ji^y Alt t}un described ; but it will 
' ' 1 liwigas the Ve Au^msntis and 

to insfiire unjir flfeaders 
^dfaspkations. The Universe 
l Jnith-*ii|ppore th‘e moral 

' ffjll leaxn^ recognise 

^hO{^e^eSi 4 SJGd.simiflicity ren- 



^ton as 




iiap^ily iK:oiwemj^>^ 

kindliness ^6 iiiferbn ; a desire^ think we'D‘<^5 

towards aia va^t, set^ne, yft p{tymg phibn^rop|t'?3|' 

lastly, a high imselfoh and ijfliherate piirpose, l5fi^>ad- 

hefed to in spite of tfiany temptations, l6ft 

never i^tterlywl^^erted, and in ihe end^rctumed (^Jafter a 

chastening retobution, with "sruth a 

that, in s{)ite of all shortcom^iip, heart is" 

drawn towards him rightly or wrangiy.as 'toward? 'a, ma^ 

not only great, but also, in a mannir, gooii ^ 
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The Right Honvurabk my very good Lord the Duke 
• OF Bu^ingham hts Grace, Lord High Admiral 
of England, 

Excellent Lord, 

Salomon says, A good name is as a precious ointment j 
and IcLSSure myself such will your 4Jra(^e’s name be with 
postenty. For your fortune and merit both have been 
eminent, and you have planted things like to last. I Ho 
now publish my Essays, which, of all my*works, hcj^e 
been most current, for that, as it seems, they come home 
to men’s business and bosoms. I /lave enlarged them 
both in number and weight, so-^hat they are indeed a 
new work I thought it therefore agreeable to my 
affection and obligation to your Grace, to prefix your 
name before them both in English aid in Latiif.^ For J 
do conceive that the Latin Voluime of themjjidng in the 
universal language) may last^as long as books last. My 
Instauration I dedicated to the King ; m’y History of 
Henry the Seventh (which I Iiave now also ^nilated 
into Latin) and my portion/ of Natural Histor>’, to the 
Jinnee ; and these I dedicate*to your Grace, being of the 
"^est fruits that, by the good increase wEich God gives to 
my pen and labours, I could^ueld. Ggd kad your Grace 
by the hand. ^ 

Your Grace’s most obliged ancf faithful ser^nt, 

Fr. St. Alban. 
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ESSAYS 


I 

<©f €mt|) 

Wha^ is Truth ? said jesting Pilate ; anrf would not stay 
for an answer. Certainly there be thsPt delight in giddi- 
ness, and count it a bondage to fix belief ; affecting 
free-will m thinking, as well as in acting. And,, though 
the sects of philosopheis of th^ kind beVt>ii^) yet tT^sre 
remain certain discoursing wits which are of JJje’same 
veins ; though there be not so much blood in them as 
was in those of the ancients, ^ut k is not'onl^ the 
difficulty and labour which men t^^e in finding o\t •f 
truth — nor, again, that, when it is4ound, itimposeth upon 
men’s thoughts— that doth brmg.lies in favour ; but a 
natural though corrupt love of the lie itself, One of the 
later school of the Grecians examineth t^e flatter, and 
is at a stand to think what should be that men 

should love lies, where neither^they n!ake fof pleglCrc, 
as with poets, nor with advantage, as with tho merchant, 
but for the lie^s sake. But I cannot ^ell : this satne 
Is a naked and open daylightp that, d«tk not 
masques and muin;^eries^ triuntphs . of fhe 
half so stately, 
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[Essay i 


^haps come to the price of a pearl, that ^sheweth best 
by day; but it will not rise to the pnce of a diamond or 
carbuncle that sheweth best in vaned lights. A mixture 
of a lie doth ever add pleasure. D^th any man doubt, 
^^S ^that if there were taken out of men’s minds vam opinions, 
pattering hopes, false valuations, imaginations as one 
would, and the like, but it would leave the minds of a 
'^timber of Then poor shrunken things full of melancholy 
and indisposition, f.nd unpleasing to themselves ^ One 
ip'cf the fathers, in great severity, called poesy vinum dee- 
.pionufryhtC2L\ist h filleth the imagination, and yet it is but 
*tKth the shadow of a lie. But it is not the lie that passeth 
through the mind, but the lie that sinketh in and settleth 
in it, that doth the hurt such as we spake of befoie. But 
35 howsoever these things are thus in men’s deprived judg- 
and affeieions, yet truth, whiCh only doth judge 
ip^^deacheth ihar the inquiry of truth (which is the 
J^:mak 5 n^, or wooing of it) the knowledge of truth 
is the presence qf it) and the belief of truth 
l^ch IS the Enjoying of it) is the sovereign good of 
faton nature. The first creature of God, in the works 


was the hgbt of the sense ; the last was the 
tiight of reason ;■ and his Sabbath work, ever since, is the 
pajftSTiatiQn of iis spirit First he breathed light upon 
thc^tnatter, or chaos ; then he breathed light 
face of man.; and still he breatheth and inspireth 
Bfeht ipto^he face of his chosea The poet, that beauti- 

■ L was otherwise inferior to the rest, saith 
// /s a pleasure to stand upon the 
ships toU upon the sea , a pleasure to 
op a castle^ and to see the battle^ 
es i/ureof below ; but no pleasure Is com- 
upon the vantage ground of truth 
ifoqjaaj^cd, and where the air is always 
sec the errors^ and wanderings^ 
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and mists ^ and tempests^ tn thi vale delam; ao aiwsyf 
that this prospect be with pitv, and notKvith swelling^ 4^ 
pride* CerJamly it is heavenjLipon earth to have a nian*J 
mind move in chari^, rest in providence, and turn upon 
the poles of truth. 

To nass fr^m theological and philosophical tmth to 
the tnitn of ciyil business, it will be acknowledged, even 
by those that practice it not, that clear and rbund deal- 
ing is the honour of man^s nature, a^id that mixture of 
falsehood is like alloy m coin of gold and silver, which ^ 
may make. the metal work the better, b^t i^emba^th it 
For these winding and crooked courses are the goings of 
thi serpent, which goeth basely upon the belly, and not 
upon th^ feet There is no vice that doth So*cover a 
man with shame as tt) be found false ami perfidious 
and thVefore Montaigne ^aith prettily, v^n he inquir^" 
the reason' why the word of the he sMfuld be such a di^ _ 
grace and such an odious charge — saith ho If it be well 
weighed^ to say that a man licth, ts as much as to tuy. 
that he ts brave towards Goet^ and a c^tird tow^de 
?nan j for a he faces God^ and shrinks from ntdf^ • Surely 
the wickedness of falsehood anc^ breach of fadth cannot 
possibly be so highly expressed as in that it shall jjd tife 
last peal to call the judgments o^^^od upon the geitortl^j 
tions of men ; it being foretold, that when Chipist 
He shall net find faith upon ike eeuHE ^ 



II 

JDcat^ 

Men fear dea*j^ as children fear tb go in the dark ; ind 
ts that natural ffeai in children rs increased with tales, so 
Is the other, CertaTtily, the contemplation of death, as 
wages of Si n atid passage to another world, is holy and 
5 religious ; but tl^e fear of it, as a tribute due unto nature, 
is wale Yet ifl religious meditations there is sometimes 
mixtureof vanity and of -superstition. You shall read in 
some of the friars’ books of mortification, that a man 
shoul4^ think with himself what the pain is, if he have but 
to hfe fifigeris end press^\^or tortured, and thereby imagine 
what the^3ains of death are when the whole body is cor- 
rupted and dissolved ; Vhen many times death passeth 
with less pain than the torthre of a limb. For the most 
vital parts are? not the quickest of sense : and by him 
15 tha1^pake^oi:!y a philosopher and natural man, it was 
well ^d, Pompa moriis rmgis Urret quam mors ipsa. 
Groans, and convul|ioji% and a discoloured face, and 
friends weeping, and blacTcs, and obsequies, and the like, 
afiew deani terribU 

Tt is worthy the ob^^rving, that there is no passion in 
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the mind of man so weak, but it mates and masters the 
fear of death*: and therefore Death is* no such terrible 
enemy wheh a man hath so Inany attendants about him 
that can win the dombat of him. Revenge tnumphs 
over death ; love shgfits it ; honour aspireth to it ; grief 
flieth to it ; fear preoccupateth it ; nay, we read, after 
Otho Ae Erdperor had slam himself, pity (which is the 
tenderest gf affections) provoked many to die out of mere 
compassion to their sovereign, and ^ the truest sort of 
followers. Nay, Seneca adds niceness and satiety : j; 
Cogi/a quqmdiu eadem feccris ; mori vclle.non t^ntum 
forttSj aut miser ^ sed eiiatn fasitdiosus pmest. A man 
wmild die, though he were neither valiant nor misemble,- 
only up^n a weanness to do the same thing so*oft,.over 
and over. It is no less worthy to obsey^, how littie .i 
alteraflon in good spints jhe approachesijf death makey 
for they appear to be the sahie men uj^^o th^ last instant; t 
Augustus Gaesar died m a compliment : Liviay conj^gii 
nostri memcr vive^ et vale, Tiberius in dissimulation, t§'! ' 
Tacitus saith of him, ^am Tttferium vtre^ et 
dissimulcUw, dtsefehant, Vespasian m a jejt, Sitting 
upon the stool, Ui puto Deus fio. Galba with a sentence, 
Feri^ si ex re sit popish Ro 7 nani*ho\&]yig forti'his neck, 
Septimius Sjvenis in dispatch, Adede, si quid niihii^stgi 
agendtm. And the like. 4. 

Certainly the Stoics bestowed too much cost upon 
(kafh, and by thetr great' preparations made it appear 
more fearful Better saith he Qui finem vitc^ extremum 
inter muntra ponat Naturae, it*is as natiy:^! to die as to 
be bom . and to a little infant, perhaps, th^ one iS as, 5< 
painful as the other. He tbat'djfs in an earnest pursuit, 
like -one that is wounded in hot blood : who, for the 
time, scarce feels the hurt^ and tberefcre a ilfcd fix^ 
and bent upon somewhat that ^od doth. avcrt#the 
dolours of death. ^But^ above all, believe it, the sweetest 
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4 ^ IBtatS 

candde is, Nurt^: dimittis^ 'wiien a man hath obtained 
worthy ends an4 expettatibns. Death hath this also, 
that it openeth the gate fo j^good fame, and extmguisheth 
envy : 


—ExUnctus amabitur^idetn. 



3anitp m i^eligion 

Religion bemg the chief band of human society, it is a 
happy thing when itself is well contained within the tnje 
band <?^uiHty. The quarrels and dmsions ^out religion 
were* evils unknmvn to the heathen, reason was, 

because the religion of*the heathen cmisisted rather in 5 
rites and ceremonies than in any (fonstaflt belief. For 
you may imagine what kind of faith theirs was, when 
the chief doctors and father^ of their church were the 
poets. But the true God had this atnubute that he is 
a jealous God ; and^ therefore his worship a«d religion 10 
will enduT^ no mixture nor partner. We shall therefore 
speak a Tew words concerning the Umty of the Qhurch ; 
what are the Fruits thereof; wh^f^he Bounds ; aniwhat* 
the Means. 

The Fruits o^Unity (next iftito the well-pleasing of 15 
God which is all in all) are two ; the one towards those 
that are without the Church, .the othe^ tawards those 
that are within. For the former ;^it iiP (pertain, that 
heresies and schisms are 0^ all others the greatest 
scandals, yea, more than corrtptjon of manners. For 10 
as in the natural body a wound or solution of ^continuity 
is worse than a corrupt hutnour, so iit the spiritual. %:> 
that nothing doth so much keepimen out of the Churchy, 
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and dnve men out of tiie Church, as breach of unity. 
35 And, therefore, whensoever it cometh to that pass that 
one s^ith, Efcs in deserto^ another saith, Ecee in pem- 
tralihis^—ihda. is, when some men seek Christ in the 
conventicles of heretics, and others fli an outward face 
of a Church — that voice had need continually to sound 
p in men^s ears, Nohte exire. The Doctor (if ^ the Gentiles 
(the propriety of w^hose vocation drew him t,o have a 
special care of those without) saith, a heathen come 
in^ and hear you sptak with several tongues^ will he not 
say that you are madf And certainly it is little b^ter 
j5 when atheiststand profane persons do hear 0/ so many 
discordant and contrary opinions in religion ; it doth 
% avert th^ from the Church, and maketh them to sit 
down in the ^hair of the ^rncrs. ^It is but a lig^t thing 
\to be vouched \^so serious a matter, but yet it exprdsseth 
w'ell the deformity there is a Master of scoffing, that in 
his catalogue *of books of a feigned library, sets down 
this title of a book, The Morris Dance of Heretics. 
For,jndced, every sett of ^hem have a diverse posture, 
,or ennge, by themselves ; which cannot but move den- 
is sion HI Wofldhngs and depraved politics, who are apt to 
contemn hply things. 

^ A^ for the Fruit ti^mrds those that are within, it is 
pelce' which containetn^infinite blessings. It establish- 
eth faith ,* it kindleth charity ; the outward peace of the 
50 ChtB-ch distilleth into peace of conscieifce, and it tumetl> 
the labours of writing and reading controversies into 
treatises of lAorfification ^d devotion. » 

CopcerniBg*^ Bounds^of Unity, the true placing of 
them importeth exceedingly. There appeaf to be two 
55 extremes ; for to certain zelants all speech of pacification 
is odious. ifc/r it p^cc, Jehu^ What hast thou to do 
vJth^peacif turn^ thee behind me. Peace is not 
f&c matt^ but following and party. Contrariwis#, 
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certain Laodiceans and lukewirm persons think they 
ra^ accommodate points of religion by middle ways, 60 
and taking part of both, and witty reconcilements* as if 
they would make an arbitrement between God and itiam 
Both these extreirfes are to be avoided : which will be 
done if the league of Chnstians, penned by our Saviour 
Hmisdf, were'm the two cross clauses thereof soundly 65 
and plainly expounded . Ne that n not with us h against 
us , and again, H? that is not against us ts with ui ; 
that IS, if the points fundamental, Snd of substance m 
religion, were truly discerned and distinguished from 
points not merely of faith, but of opinion, Order, Sr good 70 
Litention. This is a thing may seem to many a matter 
tii,'^al^nd done already, but if it were done^less par- 
tially, lovould be emljracL'd more generall]^ 

Of this I may give o^ily this advice, ^iCcording to my 
small model. Men ought to take hejd of rending God’s 75 
Church by two kinds of controversies. The one 13, 
when the matter of the point controverted is too small 
and light, not worth the heat and strife about it, kindled 
only by contradiction. Fcf, as it is noteS by one.of the 
i fathers, Chnsfs coat indeed had no seam^ but tfte Chur chi s 80 
\csture was of divers -whereupon he saith, In 

\esie vat'tetas sit^ scii^surmnon they be two^lnngs,^ 
^nity and Uniformity. The otlier is, when the Matter 
tf the point controverted is great, but it is driven to an 
•ov^-gTeat 5ubtilt)»and obscurity, so that it becometh a' 83 
thing rather ingenious than substantial A man that is 
of judgment and understanding shall fontfetimes hear 
ignorant men differ, and kno'sy well withiif kimself that 
those whidh so differ mean one thing, and yft they 
themselves would never agree.* And if it come so to 90 
pass in that distance of judgment^wbjeh is between man 
and man, ^hall we not think that ^God above, that Igjio^fe 
the heart, doth not discern that frail men, m^sonie pf" 
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« '“7"* '“»e. •»<! accepted, 

-95 of both? The irntme^^ch controvefsieS is excellontiv 
expr^sed by $t Paul In the warning and pretept that he 

^a/fs tt opposiiwnes fdst nmim sHiniia. Men create 
op^sjtions which are not, and put them into new terms so 
>00 teed as, whe^ the weaning ought to gi.ih;ni the tern, 

the temin^ffectgovemethehe meaning. There be also’ 
1 ‘he-^He.JhenSepteis 

funded but upon an injph'dt ignorance (for all colours 
will in the darky; ^the other' when k is pieced un 
.05 upon ^ du^t admission of contraries in .fundaLental 
For tiuth and fabehood in such things dre ' 
1^ ^dron and clay in the toes of NebuchiaFs 
image : tht^^y dtere but they.wiU not Inqp.tporate. 

>« bewSe Unh^mehmust 

Deware, that m tlje procurmg or mumtiBA of relieious 

xtisrer-is-i; 

^ up.,ftfr.ftird sword, which is 
Mahometls swpui, or,]ike nntoikitethat u JT * 

conspirSi 

^ the Iike,‘t!i)»dullg fo taijsubveriion trf 30 ioverhmenL 
^^ordfcwwij. God.,^pr, to7aS 

J he b^U the act of Aga- 



II 


Estay 3] infesuiigton 

Taninm rdi^o f(4^i fnafyrpftt^ 

Wiiat wouli be: ba^e said, if be known of the 
massacf^ rp/France, or the poWder* treason of England ? 130 
He would h^e ^6cn sev^ times more Epicure and - 
atheist than be was. F^'^as the temporal sword is to 
be drawn witlj great circtrmspection’mxases of religion, 
so it is a thing ^lonstrou^ to put it intb the hands of the 
common people. J.et that be left to the Anabaptists and 13s 
other furies. It was a great blasphemy when devil 
said, / will asc47td and be like the Highest , but it 'is 
^ater bjasphemy to personate Godj.and bring him in 
saying, I will descend and be like the pnr^e of aarkness, 
And what is it better, to make the cause of religion to 140 
descejij^to the cruel and execrable actions of murdOnng 
princes, butchery of people, and 5 ubversim|/Sf states and 
governments? Surely |his is to brihg*iffown the Holy 
Ghost, instead ^of the likeness of a (Jove, iji the shape of 
a vulture or raVen ; and to set out of the bark of a 145 
Christian Cbhrch a flag of a bark of pirates and assas- 
sins. Therefore it is most necess^y that the Clyirch 
by doctrine apd^sdectee, |?Httces by theiJ- s word, •and aH 
leainings---botK Christian' plid moral — as by^he'ir Mer- 
cUry rod, do daptfi and .^end hell^fbr cver.lho«e facts 150 
and opmion3 tending of the same, ^ hatl^ 

been already in'good part dbne.^'Si&ely in cOunedfe con- 
cejning that eOimsel the- Apostle would be. 

‘‘prefixed, Im ko^fdims twn im/iti Justifiam Dei, And 
it t, notable dj^ervarion of a^wise father and ho rjii 
\es% ingenuously confessed, %dtick keld ^ ' 
p4rsuQf^ pressure cdmihodly 

emd (kl^dn'ihen^hes for tkeij^ 0 ^ ^ends- 



IV 

Revenge is aWid of wild justic;^, which the more man's 
nature runs to, the piore ought law to weed it out. For 
for the first wrong, it d(^s but offend the law ; but the 
revenge of that wrong putteth the law Out of office. Cer- 
5 tainly, in takin'g revenge,'^ a nran is but even with his 
enemyr but m fiissing it over, he is sujferior ; for it is a 
prince’s pdU to pardon . and Saloirkin, I aua sure, saitii, 
It IS i}i4 glgry of a tmm to pass by an offince, 

Tljat which IS is gone and irrevocable, and 
lo wi§e ftien have enough ro do with things present and to 
come ; therefore they but trifle with themselves, that 
labour in past matters. There is no man doth a wrong 
for the wrong’s sake, but thereby to purchase himself 
profit, or plAsifTe, or honbur, or the like \ therefore why 
15 should I be « angry cjvith a^nan for loving himself better 
than mt ? And if any man fihould do Wrong, merely out 
of ill-nature, why, yet* it is but like the thorq ^r^ briar, 
which prick and scptch, because they can do no other. 

most tolerable ^ort of revenge is for those Wrongs 
ac>*which there is no to remedy : but then, lot -a man 
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Essay 45 Of 

take heed the revenge be suctuas there ft no law to 
punish ; else gi man’s ^nemy is still beforehand, and it is 
two* for onCfc 

Some, when they take revenge, 'are desirous the party 
should know wheijce it cometh. This is the more 2? 
generous. For the dfelight seemeth to be not so much in 
doing Uie hui;JJas m making the party repent But base 
and crafty cowai%is are like the arrow that flieth in the 
dark. 

Cosmus, Duke of Florence, had la desperate saying 30 
against perfidious or neglecting fnends, as if those wroqgs 
were unpardonable. You shall read ^ith he) tl^ ive 
ar^ commanded to forgive our enemies \ out you never 
read that we are commanded to forgive our fnends. ^ But 
yet th^ipirit of Job was in a better tune^ Shall wt 35 
(saithjie) take good aSGod^s handsy and ndThe content to 
take evil also ? And soV»f friends in a pfoportiom This 
IS certain, that a man that studieth re^nge keeps his own 
wounds green, which otherwise would heal and do well. 
Public revenges are for the mijst part foijunate ; as^that 40 
for the death of Caesar ; for the death qj Pert max ,*• for 
the death of Henry the Third of France ; gnd^many 
more. But in private revenges it is not so. Nay rather, 
vindicative persons live the life of ^ches, whb, as they 
are mischievous, so end they mf(^unate. ^5 





It was anE!^ speech of Seneca ^after the manner of 
the Stoics), thJu iJie good ihing^s which belong to Pros- 
perity are to ^e wished^ but the good things that belong to 
Adversity are to be admired. Bona rerum secundarum 
5 optobilia^ adversarum nnrabilia. Certainly, if miracles 
be the command over nature, they appear most in Ad- 
vejeitj. IS yet a higher speech of his than the other 
(much too high for a heathen). It is true greatness to 
hme in one the frailty ofgi many and the security of a 
^^^d.iVety magnum^h^efe fragilztaiem homiinsy seairu 
intern Dd, This woelcl have done better in poesy, where 
4Sfanst:ey:idencies are more allowed; and the poets, indeed, 
been busy with it. For it is m effect the things 
is figured in that^ strange fiction of the ancient 
15 poets, %yhich ^meth not to be witimiit myster>^, nay, and 
to have Kvrhe appil^oach it the state of a Christian : that 
Heroshs^ when he went to unbind Prometheus (by whom 
himtan nature is rejft'esented), sailed the length of the 
gf^at ocean in an earthen fot or pitcher ; lively describing 
^^'hittisHi resolution, ^that saileth in the frail bark of the 
thorough the waves of the world. 
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But to speak in a mian. The virtue of P/^sp»erity'J 9 
temperance ; "the virtu*e of Adversity is ^toitude ; whtck^ 
in morals li the more heroical Virtue. Prosperity is 
blessing of the Old Testament ; adversity is the blessing, 
of the New . which c^meth the greatei' benediction, and 
the clearer reflation of God’s favour. Yet even in the 
Old T?stameht,^f you listen to David’s harp, you shall 
hear as many hearsedike airs as carols ; and the pencil 
of the Holy Ghost hath laboured moje in describing the. 30 
afflictions of Job than the felicities of Solomon. Pr(js- 
penty is ^?ot without many fears and distastes^ and 
Adversity is not without oomfyts and hojfcs. We^ see 
in ‘needleworks and embroidenes, it is more pleasing to 
have-^ively work upon a Sad and solemn gytAd,than 
to have a dark and p^elancholy work upor^ a lightsome 
ground Judge, therefor^ of the pleasure of the heart by 
the pleasure of the eye. Certainly vii|tue*is iike precious 
odours, most fragrant when they are incensed or crushed ; 
for prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity doth 40 
best discover virtue. ( 


DHarpar,-: PutlicLta 

Aocn. 



VI, 

Simulation anti ©isfsu'mula^’on 

Dissimulation is but a faint tind of policy, or wisdom. 
For it askeA a stftrng wit and a strong heait to know 
when ta tell truth, and to do it Therefpre it is the 
weaker sort politiciiins that are the greatest dis- 
s seAblers, ^ 

Taatics saith, Livia sorted ell with the arts of her 
husband and dissimulation of her son ; attributing arts of 
polify to Augustus; dissimulation to Tiberius. And 
^aki, when Mucknfil «ncourageth Vespasian to take 
10 arms against Vitsillius, saith, IVe risf not against the 
piercing judgrTtent qf ^Augustus ^ ?ior the extreme caiftiori^ 
or closeness of Tiberius. These properties of arts or 
policy, and diss^ulation and closeness, are indeed 
habits anij ^acu^ties several, and to be distinguished. 

15 For man have that penetration of judgment as he can 
discern what things to be laid open, and what to be 
secreted, and what to be shewed at half-lights, and to 
^h^m and wtien (w^iich indeed are arts of state, and 
arts of life, as Tacitits' well calleth them)^ to him a habit 
20 of dissimulatitjn is a hindrance and a poorness. But jf a 
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man cannot obtain to that jud^entj then it is left to 
him generally* to be close, and a dissemfrler. For where 
a man cannot choose or vary in particulars, there it is 
good to take the safest and wanest way in general, like 
the going ^tly by t)j;ie that cannot well see. Certainly 35 
the ablest meij that ever were have had all an openness 
and frankness of dealing, and a name of certainty and 
veracity, Bu^ th^n they were like horses v^ell managed ; 
for they could tell passing well when to stop or turn . and, 
at such times when they thought the case indeed required 3*' 
dissimulat^pn, if then they used it, it ^me to pass that 
the foiTiier opinion, spread abroad, of th^ good faith 
and clearness of dealing, made them almost invisible. 

Tl^e be three degrees of this hiding and fifing of a 
man’s self : the first, CJoseness, Reservation and Secrecy, 35 
— wheti a man leaveth ^limself without observation, or 
without hold to be taken, wiiat he i%; the .second, Dis- 
simulation, in the negative,— when a man lets fall signs 
and arguments that he is not that he is ; arid the third. 
Simulation, in the affirmative,— Vhen am^ industrioysly 4^ 
and expressly feigns and pretends to be tJ!at he is *iot 

For the first of these, Secrecy ; it is indeed*the virtue 
of a confessor. And assuredly the secret man' heareth 
many confessions ; for wtio win himself to a <bl|b 
or a babbler ? But if a man be thought secret, it invateth v 
discovery, as the more close air. suc^h in the more 
'Opeh. And, as in confession the ^e^ 4 iling is not for 
worldly use, but for the ease of a man’s heart, so, secret 
men come to the knowledge of many thin^ ^ that kind, 
while men rather dischai^e they mifid# than impart their 5^ 
minds. In few words, mysteries iire due to Secrecy, 
Besides (to say truth) naknadaess uncomely as well in 
mind as in body ; and it 'addeth ijo ^pmll reverence to 
men’s manners and actions, if tjiey be not tltogefh^ 
open. As for talkers, and fiitile persons, they art com- ? 

VOL, I. Q 
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monly vain and credulpus withai'. For he that talketh 
whAt he knoweth, ^ViU also talk what he inoweth not. 
Therefore set it down, that an habit of is both 

politic and moral And in this part it is 'good that a 
So nian^s tape give his tongue leave to speak. Fot the dis- 
covery of a man's self, by the tracts^ of his courttenance, 
is a great weakness ^nd betraying ; by how much it is 
many times more nihiked and believ^jd than a man's 
words. 

65 ‘ For the second,*^ which is Dissimulation, it followeth 
many times upon Secrecy, by a necessity". So that he 
that will be s cret, must be a dissembler in some degree. 
F or men are too cunning to suffer a man to keep an ki- 
, differenbcarriage between both^ and to be secret, without 
70 swaying tftl* balance on cither side. They will bO beset 
a man with questions, and dra^ him on, and pick it out 
of him, that, without an absurd silence, he must show an 
inclination one way ; or if he do not, they will gather as 
much by his silence as by his speech. As for equivoca- 
75 tions, or oraaiiv'>us speeches, they cannot hold out long. 
So th^t no maa can be secret, except he give himself a 
little scope of dissimulation ; which is, as it were, but the 
skirts or tpin of secrecy. 

But for the thlW degree, which is Simulation and 
80 faJse*' profession, that hold more culpable, and less 
politic ; except it be in great and rare matters. And, 
therefore, a general custom of Simulation (which is this . 
last degree) is a vice rising either of a natural falseness, 
or fearfubeLS, or of a mbd that hath some main faults, 
85 which beca<ufe a man mu^t needs disguise, it maketh him 
praclis.'i simulation in other things, lest his hand should 
be out of ure. 

The great advantages of Sitaulation and Dissimula- 
three. First, to lay asleep opposition, and to 
surprise; for where a /man’s intentions ^published, it 
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is an alarutn to^c^l up^all that a;e against them. The 
secbnd is^ t 6 reserve to a man^s self a. Air retreat ; for if 
a man engage hmis^ by a manifest declaration, he must 
go tliroUgl>>^ dr takq a fall The third is, the better to 
discover^e mfnd of finotber ; for to him that opens himi- 91 
self mfn hardly show themselves adverse, but will 
(fair) let him goi^n, and turn their freedom of speech to 
freedom of thought* And therefore it is a good shrewd 
proverb of the Spaniard, ffli a: ize and find a froth : as if 
there were nO way of discovery but by Simulation. Thtre ri 
be also three disadvantages to set it*evej. Thfe first, 
that Simulation and Dissimulation commonly carry with 
them a show of fearfulness, which, m any business, doth ^ 
spod^%feathers of round flying up tO' the mark. , The 
second, that it puzilelh and perplexeth the conceits of i< 
many, that perhaps woulQ otherwise co-ojierate with him, 
and makes a man walk almost aloite to Ms own ends. 
The third, and greatest, is, that it depriveth a man of 
one of the most principal instr^iments foyaction ; which 
is trust and belief. The best compositioi^ and temjftra- 1 
ture IS to have openness in fame and opinion ;*sec?ecy in 
habit ; dissimulation in seasonable use ; and a power to 
feign, if there be no remedy. 



VII 

parents anb Cl^illiren 

The j(jys of parents are secret, and so are tj^eir ^iefs 
and fears. Tiiey cannot utter the one, nor they will not 
utter the other. Children sweeten labours, but they 
make misfortunes more bitter ; they increase th^ cares 
'5 of hfe, but they mitigate the rejnembrance of death. 
The perpetuity by generation iSf common to beasts ; but 
memory, me?nt,^and noble works, are proper to men. 
And surely a man shall see the noblest works and 
foundations have proceeded from childless men^ which 
10 haw-^. sought to^xpress the images of their minds, where 
those of their^odies have failed. So the care of pos- 
terity is most in them that have no posterity. They 
that are ihe first misers of their houses are most in- 
dplgtnt towards their children, beholding tliem as the 
*5 continuance, not^ only of tbeit kind, but of their work ; 
and so both children^ and creatures. 

The difi^rice in affection of parents towards their 
several childr^ is many times unequal and sometimes 
unworthy, ^jpJcially in the mother ; as Salomon saith, 
•o A wise soft rejoii^ih the \f other ^ but cm ungracious son 
sham/^ ike mother, A^man shall see, where there is a 
hou6i^ full of Children} one or two of the eldest respected, 
^4 y^n^ect made wantons ; but in the midst 
"Soifie^tba^ at4 as it yieve forgotten, who, many times, 
^ nevertheless, prove the best 
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The illiberality of {)arents, in allowance towards their 
children, is a harmful error, makes the^i base, acquaints 
them with 'shifts, m^akes them sort with mean company, • 
and m^kes them sqrfeit more when they come to plenty. 
And therefore the proof is best when men keep their 3 ' 
authonty towards their children, but not their purse. 
Men Tiav& a fo^ish manner (both parents, and school- 
masters, and sen^jnts), m creating and breeding an 
emulation between brothers dunn^ childhood ; which 
many times sorteth to discord when they are men, ^d 3 
disturbed^ families. 

^ The Itahans make little difference between children 
and nephews, or near kmsfolk ; but, so they of th€ 
lump^(lh^ care not, though they pass not thi€u^ their 
own body. And, tc say truth, in nature it is much a like 4 
matter : insomuch that Ve see a nephe^ sometimes rc- 
sembleth. an uncle, or a kinsman, ftiore Aan his own 
parent, as the blood happens. 

Let parents choose betimes ihe vocatiyis and courses 
they mean their children should take ; fo]^ then they* are 4 
most flexible. And let them not too much apply them- 
selves to the disposition of their children, as^ thinkmg 
they win take best to that which t>cy have most ijiind 
to. It is true that, if the affection or aptness of tSe 
children be extraordinary, then it is good not’ to cross * 
it ; but generally the precept is *good, Optimum ehge^ 
suave et facile illud faciet consuetude. Younger brothers 
are commonly fortunate, but seldom or nevsr where tb^ 
elder are disinherited 
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iHarriage aiUt iffir 

He that hath wife and childrep Jhiatli given hostages to 
fortune ; for ^thoy impediments to great enterprises, 
eithear of virtue or mischief. Certainly the best works, 
and^ of^ greatest perit for the putto, have proceeded 
5 frojn the unpiirried or hhildicss men ; wht^'both in 
affection and^^eang, have married and endowed the 
putfc:. Yet it were^ great reason that those that have 
children should bdve greatest care of future times ; unto 
\Aieh the^' kfton^-'they must transmit their dearest 
10 pled^s. . 

Some thert are, w{)o, though they lead a single life,, 
yet thei/ ihp^hts do end with themselves, ahd account 
fiitTO titnes iinpertinencics. N ay, there are sonhe other 
that'>a<;£:oufit and children but as bifls of charges. 
15 Nayy mor®, there are spme foolish rich covetous men 
t£at tdhe a pi^e in having no chUdrOn, because they 
may be thought so Hwiih the richer. Tor, perhaps, they 
Mve heard sotnetta^ a otJ4 is a ri^ man^ 
another except; to, it, Ye^%ut f\e hapi a graat charge 
children^ as if^ it* were an^jibaiSein^t tb his riches. 
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But , 6 ie most ordinary cause of a single life is liberty, 
especiffly in certain self-pleasmg and humorous minds, 
which am 50 sensible of every restraint, as they will go • 
near tp pink their girdles and garters to be bonds and* 
shackles; - ■ 25 

Unmarrild men are best fnends, best masters, best 
servants; but ?^t always best subjects. For they are 
hght to run away ; and almost all fugitives are of that 
condition. A single hfe doth well with churchnSen ; f©r 
charity v^iil hardly water the grpuni where it mustdfirst 30 
fill a poPk It is indifferent for judges and ma^trates ; 
fpr if they be facile and corrupt, you shall^ave a servant 
f Ave ' time^ worse than a wife. For soldiers,'! find ^he 
gen«^i^ commonly, in their hortatives, put men in mind 
of their wives and children ; and I think the despising 35 
of marriage among thd? Turks maketh the vulgar soldier 
more basa 

' Certainly wife, and children are a kind of discipbne 
of humamtyt and ^ single mgn, tbotigh^they be many 
times more charitable, because their ^eans ar® less ^0 
exhaust, yet, on tfie other side, they are mor^ citel and 
hard-hearted (good to make severe inquisitors), because 
their tenderness'' is not so oft jj^lied updh. Grave 
natures^ ^ed by custom, and therefore constaijt, «.r€ 
commpnfy loving husbands, as was said of Ulysses, 45 
Vetulam .mam iircctulit immortahiati. Chaste women 
are often proud and froward, as presuming upon the 
merit of their chastity. It is one of ^th| best bonds, 
both of chastity and obedience, in the wifq, if she thinl's 
her husband wish ; which she will hever do if She 4nd so 
him jealous* , ’ 

Wives are young men^s mistfcsses, companions for 
middle age, and old men^s nurs«s ; *50 as a man iiwty 
%ave a qu^el to marry, when he will But.ypt h? 
reputed one of wise men that madf answer to the 55 
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question wt^en a man pung man no 

ye/, an elder man^'n&t id aJL It is often seen that bac 
husbands have very good wives ; whether jt*be that ii 
raiseth the price of their husbands^ kmdiiees when iJ 
6o comes, or that the wives take a pride in their patience. 
But this never faih^, if the bad husbands were of their 
own chooeieg, against their fnends^ consent ; for then 
they will be sure to make good their fofty, 



IX 

©nbp 

There be none of tbe sPffections which have been noted 
to fascinate or bewitch, but Loveland Envy. They 
both -have vehement wishes ; they frame themselves 
readily into imaginations and suggestions, and they come 
easily intp the eye, especially upon the presence o^the 5 
objects : which are the points that conduce to fascination, 
if any such thing there be. We see, likewise, the Scrip- 
ture calleth envy an evil eye \ and^|he astrotogers call 
the evil itifruences of the stars evil aspects ; so that' s^jllt 
there seemeth to be acknowledged, in the act of envy, 10 
an ejaculation or irradiation of the eye^ have 

been so curious as to.tiotc that the titnes the stroke 
er percussion of an envious eye. doth-^^oSt hito a#e when 
the party envied is beheld in glory brtnunujwVFw' that 
sets an edge upon envy.; andjibesidef, at suth the 15 
spirits of the person envied do Qoiiieihrth^nOf^ftro 
outward parts, and so meet the bloir, ^ ' 

’ But leaving these curiosities (thou^ 
be thought on in fit place), we wiil handle 
are apt t<x envy ; tvJtal persons are ^ost subjecf^ ao 
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mded wkatH^ htween 

pudilk andpfd'vf^i envy. 

A smi that hath m virtue in tiimsejf ever envieth 
yiJte in othftts. Ftjr mcti's minds \nll ^tier feed upon 
•5 their own’ good, or upon 'Other’s e^il ; and who wanteth 
the prey' upon the other ; and w^oso is, out of 

ho^ to attain another’s virtue, will to come at cvep 
hahS, by depressing; another’s 

A man that is rbusy and iiujaisitive it commonly en- 
30 vVius. For to }cnow much ofo&er ii!en’:s matters cannot 
be because ail t5iat ado may. Concern his Own estate,. 
Therefore must needs be that he taketh a kind, of 
play-pleasure ^'4n looking upon the fortunes of others. 
Neither %in be that mindeth but his o>vn bu^n^s find 
35 much mattCT^ for envy. For envy is a gadding p^^ion, 
and walketh the streets, and d6th not keqp home ; A^on 
est idem sit m^levolus, ^ ^ 

Men of ndbfe birth are npted to be envious tfi^ards 
new men when they riae,* distance is altered : 

40 an<^Mt is like deceit of the eye^ tbal^ when others, come 
ori,l3% themstJves go backr ,^' i ' 

IJpfopied persons, and eunuchs, and Md hm&i,' ahd 
basta^' azt^ For he iiat cafiiiof ^ssibly mbnd 

h^ mm do' what he can to ;fi?^^,apO&ef’s : 

45 c^cept1h^,^t}efects light d^n a very bmve atuf hiaroical 
natiite, which thinketb to r^e his nat^ of 

his honour ; ^ that it should be said an eihiuch, or 
a lamp man^ did such gteat natters ; affeclin^ the honour 
of a mireclej as it was m Nurses theeunud^ imd^^geai- 
50 laus and: Jlunerlahc, thafewere lamp 

Thfe same is the casf of^nen drat ^gtotities 

and fesfortub^*, Fht men with 

tjm toies,^nn4 'ifenkebS^ of 

iheh owa * 

sy They that te ttcel ifftea inafl^ 
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levitir atuj W;t-glQry, ^ ever enviots. For tiey cannM:^ 
want being impossible but riyny, in Some out?' 

of those tlgngSj should surpass them. Which was the 
character of Adrian the emperor, diat mortally envied 
poets and painters,* artificers in works wherein he 6 p' 
had a veki tocxcel 

Lastly, near Idhsfolk and fellows in office, and those 
fhat are bred together, are more apt to'envy their equals 
when they are raisdd. For it doth upbraid unto them 
their own fortunes, and ,po 5 nteth them, and cometh 
oftener into their remembrance, and mburreth lijcewise 
%iore into the notenf others ; and envy e\tr redouble tb 
frSm speech and fame. Caines envy was the more vile ^ 
and «?alimant tot^ards his brother Abjd, becayl?, when 
his sacnnce was bettjr accepted, there was nobody to 7^^ 
look on Thus muqh fo» those that are apt to envy. 

Concerning those that are more or^9*sujpject to envy. 
First, persons of eminent viftue, when they are advanced, 
are l^ss, envied. For their fortune seemeth but due unto 
them ; and no man enyieth the paymepj of a debt^but n 
lewar^and liberality rather. Again, envf is ever joined 
with th^ ’ <mparing of a man’s self ; and whtfre there is 
Up compari^B, no envy^; and therefore kings are not 
envied but'hyj^ngs. Nevertheless, if is to ^noted-tl^at^ 
unworthy ’^rsduft are most envied at their, fi||t cdming 8o 
in, ahd afterwards overcome it better ; whereas, contran- 
wiae, persons of worth and merit are most envied when 
their fortttoP Continueth lohg. or by that time, though 
their yirtue be the same, yet it hath not the^ame lustre ; 
for teh men grotf -up that darj^en it 85 

Persons pf n^e b^^od less envied in thei» rising. 
For itseeiaeth but dbne fn^their birth. Besides, 
2 K]ft\iw*c^^’hdded‘* iP fortune ; and 
^enyy, rs as tha sunbeams^^t be^ np<m a btntk 
.br i^feepSising^ound, ■ftam-upotf a fiat AjSdjfcr thjty 



same reason, those that are advanced by degrees are less 
envied than tho?e that are advanced suddenly, and 'per 
saltum. 

Those that have joined with their honour great travels, 
55 cares, or perils, are less subject to envy, For men think 
that they earn their honours hardly, and pK^ them some- 
; and pity ever healeth envy, TOerefore you shall 
observe, that the more deep and so&r sort of politic 
persons, in their greatness, are ever bemoaning them- 
100 sefyes what a life they leiad, chanting a quanta patimnr. 
Not that they leel it so, but. only to abate the edge of 
envy. But &s is to be understood of business that is 
laid upon men, and not such as they call unto themselves. 
For nothing; bicrekseth envy more than an u^ec'issary 
ro5 and ambitious engrossing of business. And notnin^ doth 
extinguish envy more.than for a? great person to preserve 
aH other -mferior officers in their full rights an^^^ ^ 
enihieiKes of their places. For, by that means, therev e 
so ipany screens between him and envy, 
no ^bove allj^ose are most ^bjcct to envy which carry 
the greatness of their, fortunes, in an Insolent and proud 
m^tdner; being never well btU ’while they are showing 
how great tfey latf, either by outward .pomp, or by tri- 
neaping all oppoifttion or competifion. Whereas 
115 wise nw,?^' father, do sacrifice to envy, in suffering 
themadves, 'semetimcii' of purpose, to be crossed and 
ovtfbpriie & things that do nctf much concern them. 
Notsdthstaadin^, 50 tnijch is true, that the carriage of 
open manner it be without 
120 hnd dpth draw li^eemvy 4 an if it 

cuffiring fashion* For m th^t 
cowtiti "fet ^savow fortune^^aiid idwheth to 

^ wwJi' want in but 

^‘^Venvyhipi 



gmaing tba^t the\ct of ^vy had somewhat in it of wkchr 
craii, so ther^ ts no ocner cure of but th^care of 
witchaaft ; ^and that jis to remove the lot (as t^iey call it)y 
and to lay it upon another. .For which purpose, th« 
wiser sort of great persons bring m ever upon* the stage 130 
somebody upofi whom to derive the envy that would come 
upon themselves ; sometimes upon ministers and ser^ 
vants, sometimes flpon colleagues and associates, and the 
like. And, for that»turn, there are never wanting sotpe 
persons of violent and undertaking natures, who^ so they *113: 
may have gower and business, will take at any -cosL 

Now, to speak o( public envy. There tis yet some 
good in public envy, whereas in private there is none. 
For pjjblic env)' is as an ostracism, that echp^^ men 
vhen thef grow too great. And therefore it is a bridle 140 
also to'^reat ones to within bounds. 

This envy, being in the Latin wor^ imut^Oy goeth in 
the modem languages by the name of dUcontenimetU] of 
w’hich we shall speak m handhng Seditiom It is a 
disease in a State like to'mfeJtion. Fc|, as infection 145 
spreadeth upon that which is sound, and tlhiteth tl^ sOj 
when, envy is gotten once into a State, it tradiffceth-even 
the best actions th^ereo^ and-tumeth them into an ill 
odour. And therefore there is htrie woh by intertniaghqj. 
of plausible actions. .For that doth argue wbak- 
ness and fear of en\7, which hurtenJi so mu^tSe mpje ; 
as it ‘ IS likewise usual in infections, which, if you fear 
them, you call them upon you. * ; 

This pubhe envy seemeth .tp tear chiedy lip^ .prin- 
cipal ofheers or ministers, rath^ than'^pon'*)!^^^ and ^ 
Estates themselves. But ti^ is a 
epvy upOA,the;mlnister be.gteati ^ben risie caO|i^ of. it im 
hhn^i^sma^orif the envy^be gcneijpl ^ i n^^cr upoa^- 
all tiib mihfcters of an 'estate thjh the ehvyN(tkoii|^ 
hidden|p^tculy upbn^ the 
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pubKc envy or disqoptentment, apd the ^fference thereof 
from private envy, which was handled in* the first place 
We will add this in general, touching the* affecj^on of 
envy, that of all other afiections it is the most importune 
165 and contirtuaL For of other aifectj^6ns there is occasion 
given but now and then ; and therefore it, was well said, 
Invidia fesios dies non agit. For it is ever working upon 
some or other. And it is also noted, (hat lov^e and envy 
^do make a man pipe, which other affections do not, be- 
170 c^se they are noj; so continual. It is also the vilest 
affectjpn, and tn^ most depraved ; for which ^ cause it is 
the proper attribute of the Devi], who is called The 
envious mm that soweth tares among the wheat by night; 
as it ahfeys cometh to pass' that envy worketh s^btilly, 
173 and in the and to the prejudice of good tliogs, such 
as is the wheat 



X 

m iLobe 

The s^ige is moie bdhqjding to Love than the life of 
man. For, as to the stage, love erej matter of 
comedies, and no\y and then of tragedies ; but in hfe it 
doth much mischief, sometimes like a Siren, sometime? 
like a Fury. You may observe that ar^ngst all tjie 5 
great and worthy persons (whereof the%Demor> re- 
maineth, either ancient or recent)^ there is not* one that 
*hath been transported to the mad degree of love«i which 
shews that great spirits and great buslhess do keep mij 
this weak passion. You must except, nevertheless^ 10 
Marcus Antonius, the half-p^i^g: of the empire of 
Rome, and Appius Cla'lidius, the decemvir and law- 
giver ; whereof the Yormer was indeed a voluptuous 
man, and inordinate, but latto was an aft^ere and ' 
wise man : and therefore it seehts (though. ferely) that 15 
love can find entrance, not onl/ in ^an open heai^ but 
also into a heart well fortified, ilF 4vatch^ be’ 4i)^-welf^ 
kept ' % 

It is a poor saying of tpicums, ^ati^ ASr 

alUri thtatrum sutnus": as if Man,* made for'tii^ com aqt 
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templation of heaven, and all tipble otfjects, should do 
nothing but knefl before a little idol, and Inake himeelf 
a subject, though not of the mouth (^s beasts are), yet 
of the eye ; which was given him fo? higher purposes. 
25 It IS a strdnge thing to note the ex(^ss of this passion, 
and how it braves the nature and value of things, by this . 
that the speaking in a perpetual hyperbole" is co/hely in 
nothing but in love. Neither is it mdfcly in the phrase. 
,For, whereas it l^ath been well silid, that the arch- 
30 fl^t^terer, with whom all the petty flatterers Tia)^ intelh- 
gence, is a man^s-sclf : certainly the lover is more. For 
there was ne^^er a proud man thought so absurdly wdl 
of himself as the lover doth of the person loved. Atid 
therefoi^c it was well said, that 7/ is impossible to lo^’c and 
35 be wise. Neither doth this weakness appeal^ to otheis 
only, and not to the party loved ; but to the loved most 
of all, except tiie love be reciproque. For it is a true 
rule, ' that love is ever rew^arded either with the rc- 
ciproque, or with an imvard or secret contempt. Fy 
40 hov much tl^^ more, men ought to beware of this 
passran, w'hiQi loseth not only other things, but itself 
As for tbe other losses, the poet’s relation doth well 
figure them : that he that preferred Helena, quitted 
tAe pfts of Juno and Pallas ; for whosoever esteemeth 
45 too much of amorous affection quitteth both nches and 
wisdonn 

This passion hath his floods in the veiw' times ot 
weakness, which are great prosperity and great adver- 
sity (though this latter hath been less observed) ; both 
So which tinfbs kindle love, and make it more fervent, and 
therefore shew it to Jie the child of folly. They dc 
best who, if they cannot but admit love, yet make u 
^eep quarter, aad (6ever it wholly from their senoue 
^affairs and actions «f life. For if it check once with 
13 business, it ^oubleth men’s fortunes, and maketh mei 
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that they can Ao ways be tru^ to their own ends. I 
know not how, but mfirtial men are given to love: I 
think It IS, 'but as they are given to Vine ; for perils 
commonly ask to b« paid m pleasures. 

There is in m^'s nature a secret inclination and 6c 
motion towar^is loye^of others, which, if it be not spent 
upon «ome one or a few, doth naturally spread itself 
towards many, a^d maketh men become humane and 
charitable, as it isg seen sometime in ftiars. Nuptial 
love maketh mankind ; fnendly lov^ perfecteth it ; buf 
wanton love corrupteth and embasettf it. 


VOL L 



XI 

6rtat plart 

Men in Great Place are thrice servants ; servants of the 
Sovereign or State, serv^ants of fame, and s*,rvants of 
business. So as they have no freedom, neither m their 
persons, nor in^their actions, nor in their times. It is a 
5 strange desire to seek power and to lose liberty or to 
seek power over others and to lose power over a man’s 
seHi The rising unto place is labonous ; and by pains 
men ta greater pains : and it is sometimes base ; 
and by indignities .men come to dignities. The standing 
10 is slippery, and the regress is either a downfall or at 
lea«t an eclipse, which is a melancholy thing. Cum non 
sts qm ^ueris^ non esse cur velis vivere. Nay, retire 
men cannot when tl^y^would, neither will they when 
It were reason, but arc impatient of privateness, even 
15 in age and sickness, which require the shadow ; like old 
townsmen, dbat wilTbe still sitting at their street door, 
though thefbby they offer age to scorn. Certainly great 
person:^ had need to tiorrow other men’s opinions to 
think themselves happy. For if they judge by their 
ap own feeling, they^ cannot find it ; but if they thin*k with 
jhcmselvcs what otLer men think of them, and that 
other men would fain be as they are, then they are 
happy as it Vere by report, when, perhaps, they find 
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the contrary yvhhin. .For they are the first that find 
theif own gijefs, though they be the lasf that find their 25 
own faults. Certainly, men in great fortunes are ' 
strangers to themselves, and while they are in the puzzle 
of business, they ha^e no Time to tend their health, 
either qf body, or inind. I/h mors gravis incubat^ qui 
7iotus mints oinnibt^, ignotus nwriiur sibi 30 

In place there ^ license to do good and evil, 
whereof the latter is a curse ; for in e\ 11 , the best condi- 
tion is not to will, the second. not to can.# But power ?o 
do good is* tbe true and lawful end 0? asfiring.* For 
goqd thoughts, though God accept them, yet towards 35 
men are little better than good dreams, excejfc they 
be puf in ^ct ; and that cannot be without power and 
place, the vantage and commanding ground. Merit 
and good tvorks is the end of man’s mc^ion, and con- 
science of the same is the accomplishment of man’s 40 
rest. For if a man can be a partaker of God’s theatre, 
he shall likewise be partaker 0^ God’s rest. Et co^- 
vcnus DcuSj ut aspiceret optra^ qua fetemni m(^nus 
sua, vidit quod omnia cssent bona ntm\s ; and ^hen the 
Sabbath. 45 

In the discharge of thy place set ‘before thee tke 
best examples ; for imitation is a globe of precepts. 
And after a time set before t^e thine own example, 
and exemine thyself strictly whetlier thou didst not 
best at first. Neglect not also the examples of those 50 
that have carried themselves ill*iif the same place; 
not to set off thyself by taxing their jnemo!^^, but to 
direct thyself what to avoid, ^fomi, therefore^vith- 
out bravery, or scandal of formei^t^mes and persons- 
but yet* set it down to thyself, as well^to create good 55 
precedents as to follow them. Reduce things to the 
first institution, and obser\-e wherein and how they 
Jiave degenerated . but yet ask counsel of both times , 
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of the ancient time, what is b(?st ; and ^of the latter 
6o time, what is fittest. Seek to make thy course regifiar, 

' that men may know beforehand w'Hat they may expect ; 
but be not too positive and peremptory, and express 
thyself well when thou digrcssest 'from thy rule. Pre- 
ser\'e the right of thy place, but stir not questions of 
65 jurisdiction ; and rather assume thv right m silence, 
and de facto^ than voice it with clgims and challenges 
Presen'e likewise the rights of inferior places, and think 
it more honour to direct in chief than to be busy m all 
Embrace ard invite helps and advices torching the 
70 execution of thy place ; and do not drive aw^ay such 
as bring thee information, as meddlers, but accept of 
them m good part. 

The vices of authonty are chiefly four • delays, cor- 
ruption, roughaess, and facility. For delays , give cas\ 
75 access ; keep times appointed , go through with that which 
IS m hand, and interlace not business but of necessity 
For corruption ; do not only bind thine own hands or 
thy ^^ervante’ iiands from taking, but bind the hands 
of suitors also from offering. For integrity used doth 
80 the onCe; but integrity professed, and with a manifest 
detestation of brtbery, doth the other And avoid not 
only the fault, but the suspicion Whosoever is found 
variable and change!^ fwanifestly without manifest cause, 
giveth suspicion of corruption. Therefore always when 
85 thou changes! thine opinion or course, profess it plamh, 
and decl*re it, tdgefher with the reasons that move 
thee to change ^and do not think to steal it. A servant 
or avavourite, if he bfe inward, and no other apparent 
cause of esteem, is* commonly thought but a by-way to 
90 close corruptiop. For roughness ; it is a needless cause 
of discontent : severity breedeth fear, but roughness 
breedeth Irate. Even reproofs from authority ought 
to be gravel, and not taunting. As for facility, it is 
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worse than hrjbery. .tFor bribes come but now and 
then; but .if importunity or idle respects lead a man, 95 
he shall never be* wjtliout. As Salomon saith, To respect 
persons it is not gqod^ for such a man willjransgress 
for a piece of bread, 

It^s most true that was anciently spoken, A place 
showeth the inan,^ And it showeth some to the better, 100 
and some to the^ worse. Omnium consensu, capax 
impet'ii, nisi imperassci, saith TaciTus of Galba : bu! 
of Vespasian he saith, Solus tmperanhum, VespastSiu^ 
mutatus fn melius, Though the one \^s m^ant of 
sufficiency, the other of manners and affection. It is 105 
an assured sign of a worthy and generous spim, whom 
honiJbr agiends. For honour is, or should be, the place 
of virtue : and as m« nature things move violently to 
their place, and calmly in their placf, so virtue in 
ambition is violent, in authority settl?d and*calm. 

All rising to great place is by a winding stair ; and 
if there be factions, it is good to side a man’s self whilst 
he is m the rising, and to balance him 4 ejf when Hb is 
placed. Use the memor)^ of thy predecessoi fairly and 
tenderly ; for if thou dost not, it is a debt ^ill surely ”5 
be paid when thou art gone. If thou have colleagues, 
respect them ; and rathei call them when they# lotik 
not for It, than exclude them^when they have reason 
to look to be called. Be not too sensible or too re- 
membering of thy place m conversation and private 130 
answers to suitors ; but let it r^tllbr be sai^l, U hen he 
sits in place, he is another man. 
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(f>f Boltinesis 


1 1 is a tri\ lal ^^raininar-school tfext, but yet worthy' a wise 
man’s consideration* question was asked of Demosthenes, 
U7iat 'cL'iis the chief part of an orator "t he answ'ercd, 
ActiojL * \\ hat iicxtf * Action . What next ap;ain t 
^ Atkcn He it that knew it best, and had b\ nature 
himself no^acfvantage in that he commended A strange 
thing, that that part of an orator which is but superficial, 
and rather the virtue of a pla}er, should be placed so high 
afcovf those other noble parts, of invention, elocution, and 
the rest ,'na), almost al^j^e, as if it were all mall. But 
the reason is plain. There is in human nature generally 
more of the fool than of the wise ; and therefore tho^e 
faculties bv which <h« foolish part of men’s minds is 
taken arc yost potent Wonderful like is the case of 
boldness in civil businessi; What first ? boldness : What 
seconded third ? bolcjfiess. And yet boldness is a child 
of Ignorance and baseness, far inferior to other .parts, 
put nevertheless ft doth fascinate and bind hand and foot 
Arose that aue either ‘shallow in judgment or weak in 
courage, whiejr are the greate-^t part ; yea, and prevaileth 
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With wise men at we^l'# times. Therefore we see it hath 
done wonders in popular States ; but with senates and 
princes less ; and more ever upon the first entrance of ^ 
bold persons into action, than soon after ; for boldness is 
an ill keeper of promise, 25 

Surely, as| thei*e ar^ mountebanks for the natural body, 
so there are mountebanks for the politic body ; men that 
undertake great cures, and perhaps have been lucky in 
two or three expenments, but want ths grounds of science^ 
and therefore cannot hold^ out. Nfiy, ^ou shall sefc a :o 
bold fellow many times do Mahomet’s n^iracle. Mthomet 
made the people believe that he would calf a hill to him, 
and from the top of it offer ujd his prayers for the ob- 
ser\%rs of his lawc The people assembled ; Mahomet 
called the hill tocomej;o him again and again ; and when 35 
the hill stood still, he waft never a whit abashed, but said, 

If the hill will not come to Mahompt^ J^akomci will go 
to the hill. So these men, w'hen they have promised 
great matters, and failed mos^ shamefully, yet, if they 
have the perfection of boldness, they but shglit it 
over, and make a turn, and no more ado. 

Certainly to men of great judgment bold persons are 
sport to behold , nay, and to the vgjgar also’ boldness 
hath somewhat of the ridiculous. For, if absurdity l^e Ae^ 
subject of laughter, doubt you^ot but great boldness is 45 
seldom without some absurdity. Especially it is a sport 
to see when a bold fellow is out of countenance, for that 
puts his face into a most shrimkcm And wooden posture * 
as needs it must ; for in bashfulness the spires do a little 
go and come, but with bold »en, upon like occasion, 50 
they stand at a stay ; like a stalest chess, whei^it is no 
mate,«but yet the game cannot stir! But this last were 
fitter for a satire than for a serious abs^fvation. 

This is well to be weighed, that^oldness is ever blmT, 
for It sceth not dangers and inconvemencae. Therefore 55 
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It IS ill in counsel, good m executjqn. So that the right 
use of bold persons is, that they never command in chief, 
but be seconds, and under the direction-of others. For 
in counsel it is good to see danger/, and in execution not 
60 to see them, except they be very greaL 
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I TAK^ Goodness m tkis sense,— the affecting of the weal 
of men, which is that tfie Grecians call^Philanthropia ; 
and the word humanity (as it is used^ is a Wttle too light 
to express it Goodness I call the habit, and Goodness 
of Nature the inclination. Thi», of all virtues and digni- s 
ties of the mind, is the greatest, being tiig character of 
the Deity ; and without it, man is a busy, njischi^vous, 
wTetched thing, no better than a kind of vermin. Good- 
ness answers to the theological virtue, Charity, and ad- 
mits no excess, but error. The desire of power, m excefts,«io 
caused the angels to fall ; th-ft#desire of knowledge, in 
excess, caused man to fall . but in chanty there is no 
excess ; neither can angel or man come in danger by it. 
The inclination to goodness is Infpnnted deeply in the 
nature of man ; insomuch that, if it^issue^ot towards 15 
men, it will take unto othei^vitg creatures : as it is seen 
in the Turks, a cruel people, wht, nevertheless^re kind 
to beists, and give alms to dogs and birds ; insomuch as 
Busbechius reporteth, a Christian t)o/in Constanti^pje 
had like to have been stoned for gagging, in a waggisR- 
ness, a long-billed fowl. 
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Errors, indeed, in this virtue lOf goodness or charity, 
may be committed. * The Italians have an; ungracious 
proverb, Tanto buon che val So good that he is 

2sgoo(i for nothing. And one of the doctors of Italy, 
Nicholas lilachiavel, had the confid^ce to put in writing, 
almost in plain terms, that the Christian f\tth had^given 
up good 7 mn in prey to those 'udio are tyrannical and 
unjust. Which he spake because^ indeed, there was 
30 never law, or sect, ^r opinion, did so much magnify good- 
neps as the Christian religiop doth. Therefore, to avoid 
the sc/'Jidal, and' the danger both, it is good to take 
knowledge o^ the errors of an habit so excellent Seek 
he good of other men, but be not jn bondage to their 
j 5 faces od fancies - for that is but facility or, softf.ess , 
which taketh an honest mind prisoner. Neither give 
thou /Esop’s cock a gem, who Would be better pleas id 
and happier lie h?,d had a barley-corn The example 
of God teacheth the lesson truly . He sendeth his rain^ 
40 and maketh hts sun to shieie upon the just and the unjust \ 
butrhe doth not^rain wealth nor shine honour and Mrtues 
upon men equally. Common benefits are to be communi- 
cate with all ; but peculiar benefits with choice. And 
beware how, in mailing the portraiture, thou breakest the 
45cpattem. For divinity maketh the love of ourselves the 
pattern, the love of our ^jeighbours but the portraiture. 
Sell all thou hast, and^ve it to the poor^ and follou< me ; 
but sell not all thou hast, except thou come and follow 
me : that is, except tjjcm have a vocation wherein thou 
50 mayest do a^ much good with little means as with great ; 
for otherwise, m Teedingt the streams, thou driest the 
fountains 

Neither is there oSly a habit of goodness directed by 
nght reason ; but 1;he>e is in some men, even m nature, a 
J5 disposition towards it • as, on the other side, there is a 
natural malignity ; for there be that in their nature do 
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not affect the g(K)d of others. ?he lighter sort of malig- 
nity turncth birt to a cftissness, or ffowardness, or aptness 
to oppose, sor difpcilness, or the like ; but the deeper sort 
to envy, and mere m|k:hief. Such men, in other men’s 8 o 
calamities, are, as i 4 were, m season, and are ever on the 
loading part ’ not, so good as the dogs that licked Lazarus’ 
sores^ibut like flies that are still buzzing upon anything 
that is raw : Misanthrope that make it their practice to 
bring men to the b(iugh,and yet never have a tree for the 65 
purpose m their gardens, as Timon^fiad . Such disposi- 
tions arc the very errors of 4 iuman natyit ; and )^et tney 
are the fittest timber to make great j^olitiques of . like to 
kncc-timber, that is good for ships that are ordained to 
be tossed, but not for building houses that shill stand 
tirin' 

Tl^ parts and sign^ jf goodness are many. If a m^n 
be gracious and courteous to strangers, «t shows he is a 
citizen of the world, and that his heart is no island cut 
off from other lands, but a continent that joins to them. 75 
If he be compassionate toward? the affliction of others. 

It shows that his heart is like the nofcli tree tjiat rs 
wounded itself when it gives the balm If he#easily par- 
dons and remits offences, it showb that his mindas planted 
above injuries, so that he cannot* be shot If ^e 
thankful for small benefits, it shows that weighs men’s^ 
minds, and not their trash. 2 >lit, above all, if he have 

St Paul’s perfection, that he would wash to \rt 6 Xianaihma 
from Christ, for the salvation of his brethren, it shows 
much of a divine nature, and a tffid of confcrmity with 85 
Christ Himself, 



XIV 

We wiU'speak of Nobility first as a portion of an ettate, 
then as a condition of particular persons. A monarchy 
where there is no nobility at all ^ ever a pure anci abso- 
lute tyranny^ as thr.t of the Turks. For nobility at- 
tempers sovcreif^nty, and draws the eyes of the people 
somewhat aside, from t}je line royal But for deino- 
crao^es, they nepd it not ; and they are commonly more 
quiet, 'and le^s subject to sedition than where theio aie 
St 1 rps pf nobles. For meiVs eyes are upon the busincbs, 
to and not ilpon the^p^ersons; or, if upon the persons, it 
^sefor the business’ sake, as fittest, and not for flags 
and ^digree. We see J^he Switzers last well, notwith- 
standing their diversify of religion and of Cantons ; for 
utility is their bond, and not respectc. The United 
Provinces of the Lq^ Countries m their government 
excel. Foi* where there is an equality, the consulta- 
tions are more hndiffefent, and the payments and 
tributes^iore cheerfu|. A great and potent nobility 
addeth majesty to a^monarch, but diminisheth power 
20 a^dputteth life afid ^int into the people, but presseth 
tiieir fortune. It is well when nobles are not too great 
for sovereignty, nor for justice ; and yet maintained in 
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that height, as the msolency of^inferiors may be broken 
upon them before it come on too fak upon the majesty 
of kings. A numerous nobility causeth poverty and as 
inconvenience in a ^te ; for it is a surcharge of ex- 
pense ; and besid^g, it being of necessity \hat many 
of the nobility fall in time to be weak in fortune, it 
makefli a kind of disproportion between honour and 
means. 30 

As for nobility ih particular persons : it is a reverend 
thing to see an ancient castle or building not in decay* 
or to see* a fair timber trie sound perfec^j ^ow 
much more to behold an ancient noble iFamily, which 
hath stood against the waves and weathers of time 55 
For^new nobility is but the dct of power, bul ancient 
nobility fs the act of time’ Those that are first raised to 
nobility are commonly *«iore virtuous, but less innocent, 
thai> their descendants ; for there, is mrgly any rising 
but by a commixture of good and ^vil arts. Eut it is 40 
reason the memor}' of their virtues remain to their 
posterity, and their faults die with themselves. Nobility 
of birth commonly abateth industr)’ ; an^i»he that is not 
industrious, envieth him that is. Besides, neble persons 
cannot go much higher ; and he that standetii at a stay 4c 
when others rise, can hardly avoid motions of e]jv)c 
On the other side, nobility jxtmguisheth the passivji 
envy from others towards them, because they are in 
possession of honour. Certainly, kings that have able 
men of their nobility shall find tase in employing them, 5c 
and a better slide into their business ; fortpeople natu-* 
rally bend to them as born in ^ome to command. 
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i!^f aiilj Crout)Ir£( 

Shepherds of people had need«l^ow the calendars of 
tempests in Stale; ivhich are common!) greatest when 
things grow to equality, as natural tempests are greatest 
about the equinoctia. And as there arc certain hollow 
5 blasts of wind and secret swellings of seas before a 
teinpesjt, so art there in States : 

IIU ctiam (.ucos ttniatc tumultus 
S(Tpe vw7iet, fr^udesque et cyfirta istmCM-etc bcJKi. 

t 

. Libels and licentious discouises against the State, 
w^hen they are frequeat and open ; and in like sort, 
false news often lunning up and down to the disadvan- 
10 tage of the State, and Jiastily embraced, are amongst 
^he signs oft troubles,' Virgil, giving tlie pedigree of 
Fame, saith,^he w^ts siste^to the giants : 

IlU^terra parens, tr4 trrttaf'i dcoi urn, 

Extremam [ut perhfbi,nt) Ccco Ln<didcquc sororem 

Progenuti. 

•• 

^As if fames were the relics of seditions past But they 
are no* less indeed the preludes of seditions to come. 
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Howsoever, he ttoteth it right, ‘that seditious tumults 15 
and, seditioia *f2nTies cMer no morQ tut as brother and 
sister, ma^uline, an^ feminine : espeaally if it come 
to that, that the. best actions of a State, and the most 
plausjble, and whi(ih ought to give greatest content- 
ment, arc taken ip ill sense and traduced. For that 20 
shows the envy great, as Tacitus saith, Cofifiata viagna 
trividiLiy seu beney%scu matey gesta premunt. Neither 
doth It follow thattbecause these fames are a sign of 
troubles, that the suppressing of them with too much 
severity shpuld be a remedy of trou\)ljs" For the 3 e- 35 
spising of them many times checks then^ best ; and 
tht going about to stop them doth but make a wonder 
long-lived Also that kind of (Obedience, which fTacitus 
speaketh cf, is to be held suspected . Erant in officioy 
Sid iamen qui medlenf ifiandata impcraniium interpret 
tarty quam cxequu Disputing, cxcusmg, tcavilling upon 
mandates and directions, is a kind*of shading off the 
\oke, and assay of disobedience: especially if m those 
dispu tings they which are for iHe diiection speak fear- 
fully and tenderly, and those that are a^i^st it, ^uSa* 35 
ciously. 

Also, as Machiavel noteth well, when pnrbces, that 
ought to be common parents, make' themselves as a 
party, and lean to a side, that is, as a boat that is fver- 
thrown by uneven weight on th? (jne side: as was well 40 
seen in the time of Henry III. of France; for, first 
himself entered League foi the exUrpation of the Pro- 
testants, and, presently after, thF same league was 
turned upon himself. For when the auihorit)^of prince^ 
is made but an accessary^ to a fause, and that ^ere be 45 
other bands tl\at tie faster than thi iiand of so\fr?ignty, 
kings tegin to be put almost out of ^s^ssion. 

AJso, when discords, and quarrels, and factions 
carried openly and audaciously, it i? a sign the reverence 
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50 of government ib lost.' For the motions of the greatest 
persons m a government ought" to be 'as the motjons 
of the planets under pnmum mol^iie /according to the 
' old opinion), which is, that ever\^‘ of, them is carried 
swiftly b) the highest motion, and softly in theif own 
55 motion. And, therefore, when great ones m their own 
particular motion mo\e violent!), and, as Tacnus e\- 
presseth it well, Ithenus quam ut ^'npcriViiium mani- 
nisseni^ it is a sign the orbs are out of frame. For 
reverence is that wherewith princes are girt from God, 
60 wto threatenetn the dissolving thereof . ^olvam cingula 
regicffL 

So when any of the four pillais of government are 
maml/ shaken, or weakened (which are Religion, Jusoce, 
Counsel, and Treasure), men had need to pi ay for fair 
^5 weather But let us pass from this part of predictions 
(concerning, \^nch. nevertheless, more light miglit be 
taken from that which followeth), and let us speak first 
of the materials, of seditions, then of the motives of them, 
and thirdly of the remedies. 

70 ‘ * Qoncernia^ the Materials of seditions It is a thing 
w'ell to ba considered for the surest way to prevent 
seditions (if the times do bear it), is to take away the 
ipatter of them For if there be fuel prepared, it is hard 
to tell whence the spark shall come that shall set it on 
75 fire. The matter of leditions is of twm kinds, much 
poverty, and much discontentment. It is certain, so 
many overthrown estates, so many votes for trOublos. 
Lucan notcHh well tne state of RorSe before the civil 
war . 

Hinc usura vorax rtptdunujue in Umport fanus, 
concussa Jipr, ctmultis uUu helium. 

So This same tttulhs unle helium is an assured and 
infallible sign of a* State disposed to seditions and 
troubles. And if thrti poverty and broken estate in the 
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better sort be joined with a want and necessity in the 
mean peoj^le,' the danger is imminent ^and great. For 
the rebellions of ihe belly are the worst As for discon- 
tentments, they are' in the politic body like to humours 
in tlie natural, whic^ are apt to gather a preternatural 
heat, and to inflame. And let no prince measure the 
dangef of them by this, whether they be just or unjust 
(for tliat were to imagine people to be too reasonable; 9^ 
^\ho do often spurn •at their own goc^,) nor yet by this,, 
whether the griefs whereupon they ri^e be in fact gi^at 
or small ; /or they are the Viost dan^rous discgntenb 
ments, where the fear is greater than •the feeling 

modus^ timcndi non item. Besides, in great 95 
oppi^ssions, the same things tltat provoke the jliatience 
d(Mvitharinatc the courage; but m fears it is not so. 
Neither let any prince, •or state, be secure concerning 
discontentments, because they have Jjeeit (iften, or have 
been long, and }et no peril liath ensued For as it is 10 
ituc tliat every \apour or fumj doth not turn into a 
storm, so it is nevertheless true, that storms, though tjjey 
blow over divers times, yet may fall at l^t And, 
tlie Spanish proverb noteth well, The cord Ih'eakeih at 
the last by the weakest pnlL 10 

The Causes and Motives of seditions are innovatKyi 
m religion, taxes, alteration of laws and custoiqs, bteak- 
ing of privileges, general oppression, advancement of un- 
^\o^thy persons, strangers, dearths, disbanded soldiers, 
factions grown desperate, and ^\^t 5 oeve^ in offending 11 
people joineth and knltteth them m a commoli cause* 

For the Remedies ; there n^y be ?ome ^neral pre- 
servati\c 9 , whereof we will spe^ : as for the ju^ jure, it 
must answer to the particular diseftse, and so be left to 
counsel rather than rule. ^ 13 

The first remedy or prevention, is to remove, b^’’*ay 
means possible, that material cause of se 4 ition whereof 
VOL. I. E 
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we speak, which is want ancj poN^erty ia the estate. To 
which purpose ^rveth the opening an^ ^^l-ljalancing 
130 of trade ; the cherishing of manufactures; thi banishing 
of idleness ; the repressing of waste and- excess bjr sump- 
tuary laws ; the improvement andhip^bandtng of the soil; 
the regulating of prices of things vendible ; the modera- 
ting of taxes and tributes; atuj the like. Geteally, 
125 It is to be foreseen that the populadon of a kingdom 
, (especially if it be; not mown down ‘by wars), do not ex- 
ceed the stock of ahe kmgdom which should maintain 
them. I Neither iz the population to be reckored only by 
number. FCr a smaller number, that spend more and 
tio earn less, do wear out an estate sooner than a greater 
nuipberthat live low arid gather more. Therefor^ the 
multipiying of nobility, and other degrees of 'Equality, in 
an over-proportion to the common people, doth Seedily 
bring a State t 9 neoessity ; and so doth likewise an over- 
135 grown cl erg}^ ; for they bring nothing to the stock; and 
in hke manner, ’when mgre are bred scholars than prefer- 
ments can take off. 

Itr IS likA'ise to be remembered, that, forasmuch as 
the increase of any estate must be upon the foreigner 
140 (for whatloever is^spmeuhcre gotten is somewhere lost), 
tkere be but three things which one nation sellctli unto 
^mother the commodit^^ as nature yieldeth it, the manu- 
facture, and the vecthre, or carriage. So that, if these 
three wheels go, wealth nail flow afi in a spring tide. And 
p5 It cometh many tim^ to pass, that m^enam super abit 
epus, that fbe work and carriage h worth more than the 
material, afid emffcheth | State more ; as is notably seen 
in thej[ 3 |w Countryme^n, who have th^best mines above 
ground in the world.* 

15Q . Abm^aJl things good policy is to be used, that the 
freasd^aniraonies^ a State be not gathered into few 
hattds. Fi^fOthewrise, a State may hm a great stocky 
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and yet starve_;.lind itifljiey is like muck, not good except 
it be spread. This is done chiefly *bj Stippressing, or aCt 
the least keepings ^tfait hand upon, the devouring trades i» 
of usury, engrossing^ great pasturages, and thejiko. 

For removing discontentments, or, at least, the danger 
of theyi : thei;e is 'in every state (ai we know), two por- 
tions of subjects, the nobles and the commonalty. When 
one of these is disJontent, the danger is not great : for 160 
common people are of slow motion, if they be notexdted 
by the greater sort ; and thf greatef soft are of sii-ftU, 
strength, eivcept the multitude be apt*a3td rejidy tefmove 
of themselves. Then is the danger,^ when the greater 
sort do but wait for the troubling of the waters sjnongsf i'6< 
the nftane^ that then they may declare themselves. Thd 
poets f<ygn that the rejt.of the gods would have bound 
Jupiter; which he hearing of, by the coujsel of Pallas 
bCnt for Bnareus, with his hundred Ifhnds, tb come in to 
his aid. An emblem, no doubt, to show how safe it is 17c 
for monarchs to make sure of the good-will of common 
people. 

To give moderate liberty for gnefs and (^sconT:ent- 
ments to evaporate (so it be without too great i^nsolency 
or bravery), is a safe way. For he.that turneth the 175 
humours back, and maketh the wound bleed inwardt, 
endangcreth malign ulcers and pernicious imposthuma- 
tions. 

The part of Fpimetheus mought well become Pro- 
metheus, in the case of discontcntJi«nts ; for there is not 
a better provision against them. Epimetheus, when 
griefs and evils flew abroad, at Isft shut the lia, and kept 
hope in the bottom of the vessel * Certainly, thi pohtic 
and amficial nourishing and entertaining of hopes, and 
caiTjung men.firora to hopes, ^is one 'of tte 
antidotes against the poison of disc^ntentmenfs. And it 
' is a certain sign of a wise govemm^t and^ proceeding, 
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wli^ it can hold men’s h^s hj? hopes^ when it cannot 
by satisfaction and Vhen it &ii>dle things in $uch 
manner as no e\al shall appeal^ p^lnptory but that it 
hath som^ outlet of hope : which is thfe less )ard to do, 
because both partictilar persons and factions are apt 
eno^h to flatter themselves/or, at feast, to brave that 
they believe not 

195 ^Also the ^foresight and prevention, that there be no 
'5 likely or fit head ^where upon oiscanteiited persons may 
r&rt, and under whom th^y may join, is a knot^n^ but 
1 am cxCellcqt^iht of cautiom I understand d fit head to 
he one thatSih greatness and reputation, that hath con- 
^ fiden(!^( with the discont/yited party, and upon whom tSey 
turn their eyes, and that is thought discontented ^In his 
Oiyij partiadar ; whi(i( kind of .persobn are cither to be 
tvon and recopciled to the Stafe, aud* that in a ?ast and 
true manner^ or to be fronted with sotne other of the same 
905 party that may oppose them, and so di\nde the reputation, 
Generally, the dividing and breaking of all factions and 
• jcombinatioijs fthat are adverse to the State, and setting 
them at distance, or, at least, distrust among themselves, 
is not ope of the worst remedies. For it is a desperate 
aio case, if those that l\old with the proceeding of the Stale 
• Ife fpU of discord and faction, and those that are against 
it be entire and united#i 

1 have noted, that some witty and sharp speeches, 

‘ which have fallen from princes, have given fire to sedi- 
^5 tions. Ci]^ar did hi^hsclf infinite hurt m that speech, 
S)^lla neio^vit Ultras ^ noii potuit dictari : for it did utterly 
cut off that hope whioh men had entertained, that he 
WQukI it p 3 i 6 lJme or other give over his dictatorship. 
Galba tmfii'himseff by that speech, kgt a se 
w it ^ulPthe soldiers out of hope of the dona- 

likewfise, by that speech, Si vixero^ non 
op$H trit rnpiiu: Roniano tmperio mlitibus \ a speech 
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of great despair tfoV soyiep?!\ And Wny the fails. 
Surely prinqe^ faad^nci^ ml;e?i^er«Qat^pr5 and ticklish 
times, to l^eware vhat they say^especially in these sh6;t^as 
speeches, nfech fly abroad like darts, and are thought to ^ 
be shot odtrof theh^cret intentions. For, a/ forlar^ 
discourses, they are&t things, and-pot so much no^ 
Lastly, let printes, against all events, not ^without 
some great person, •pc or rather more, of military valour, *30 
near* unto them^ for repressing of.seditfons inthdr, ^ 
beginnings. For, without that, there aiseth to' be mgre 
trepidation in court upon thetlrst breaking Oilt of 
than were fit And the State runneth 'the Sahger^f.that; 
whxh Tacitus S 2 L\th-rA/gue is liahitus fyit^ ut ^35 

fessif^tm f acinus auderenipaiTci^plures velletir^omus'^ 
patereniuf\* But let such military persons be assured and 
well repMted of, rather tlfa*i factious and popular; holding 
also good correspondence with the oth^ gt^ men in the 
Slate ; or else the remedy is worse than the disease, a^o 
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Stfjeifiim 

I HAT) rather ^believe all the ihbles in the Legend, and^ 
the TalmucJ, and Alcoran, than that this universal 
frame is without a mind. And therefore God never 
wrought miracles to convince atheism, because his ordi- 
s.nRr)^ works c^^nvincei it. It is true that a little philo- 
sopty in^lineth Man’s mind to atheism ; but depth m 
philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to religion. For 
Miile the mmd•o^ Man looketh upon second causes 
^ Ottered, it may sometimes rest m them, and go no 
to faillier ; but when it i)eholdtth the chain of them con- 
federate and linked 'tbj+ether, it must needs fly to Pro- 
vidence and Deity. Nay, even thtt school which is 
most acxmcd'of athui?»m, doth most dAionstrate religion ; 
that is, tio' sch^l of Leucippus, and Demoentus, and 
15 Eplcunis. It is ^ thousand more credible, 
that «fd|ir notable i^ements and one immutable fifth 
e«ience,rdt 3 y and wmahy placed, need no than 
aiiv^dfy bf Infinite small portions or seeds, un* 
s^uld havb produced this order and beauty 
«o Wit^ut a dwjfie marshal. 
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The Scriptune saith, fool" hath said in his Juarty 
there is m^Qod\ it ii*not i>aid, TJie fool hatii thought 
in his hc^ri : so as hp rather saith it by rote to bimself, 
as that he would have, than that he can thoroughly 
belie\^e it, or be persuaded of it ; for none tleny there <5 
IS a God, but thos^ for whdtn it maketh that theife were 
no Gfld. It 'appeareth m nothing more, that atheism 
is rather m the lip than in the heart of man, than ) 3 y 
this, that atheists vw'ill ev^ be talking of that .their^, 
opinion, as if they fainted m it the5isel\^s, and wojiLd 30 
be glad tQ be strengthened by the cpflsent of ^thers! 
Nay, more, you shall have atheists striye to^et disaples, 
a? it fareth nith other sects. And, ^hich is i^ost of 
all, you shall have of them thA wjll suffer for Itheism, 
and not ^cant ; whereas, if they did truly think that 35 
there Mtxjt no such fUng as God, why should they 
trouble themselves ? Epicurus is (jiargtd^ that he did 
but dissemble for his credit’s sake, when he affirmed 
there w'ere Blessed Natures, but such as enjoy them- 
selves without having resi>ect to the government of the 40 
world. Wherein they say he did temp<?hjc, thougfT ifl' 
secret he thought there was no God. But ofertainly he 
IS traduced ; for his words are noble and divme : 
di'os I’ulgi tugare profanum ; sed vulgi apiniones dqs 
applicare profanum, Plato could have said no more# 4^ 
And although he had the conh^wice to deny the ad- 
ministration, he had not the power to deny the nature. 
The Indians of the West have ^ames for their parti- 
cular gods, though they have no name fort God (as if 
the heathens should have had the nam^s Jupiter, Apollo, 50 
Mars, but nut the word beus) sinews that 

even those barbsirous people haW th^ notion, though 
they nlav^ not. the latitude and extent ofTt, So that 
against atheists the very savages take part sMth* 
very subtil philosophers. The tohtemQjative atheist sf 
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is rarer a Diagoras, i Bion, a LuciaJi perhaps, and 
some others. And,' yft they seeHl to I 5 e 'more than they 
are, for that all that impugn a t^ceiyed rdigion, or super- 
stition, are, by the a<iveise^^aTt, btanded with the name 
6o of atheists. But the great atheists indeed hypocrites, 
which Ve ever handling holy things, hut without feeling, 
so as they must needs be cauterized in the end. 

The causes ^of atheism are, dhnsmns in religion, if 
there be many (for any one main division addcth zeal 
^sto^both sides, but many divisions introduce atheism); 
knoth^r is, scaticjal of priesVs, when it is come to that 
which St Bamand iaith, Non esi jam diare, ut populus^ 
SIC saccrdos; quia nec ^ic popidus^ nt saurdos ; a thud 
isj a custom of profane scOfhng m holy natters, which ^dotli 
70 by little ahd little deface the revcrcncyof reliji^ion ; and 
lastly, learned tithes, especially whh peace and p<,osper- 
ity; for troi^btes adversities do more bow men's 
miSds to religion. 

They that deny a, God destroy man’s nobility, for 
75 certainly Man is of kin to the beasts by his body ; and 
'ff he }>e not tf tin to God by his spirit, be is a base and 
Ignoble cregitirre It destroys likew’ise magnanimity, and 

raising of human nature.' ^or take an example of a 
^d^, and mark whit a gcherosity and courage he will put 
Bo on he finds himself maintained by a man, who 
to him is instead of «a*G<)d, or mdior natura : which 
courage is manifestly such as that creature, without that 
confidence of a better^ature than his own, could never 
attain. So^Man, when he rcsteih and assureth himself 
85 upon divine protection and ‘^favour, gathcreth a force 
and faith whuA human rfeture in itself could not obtain ; 
thereforef as atheism Is in all respects hateful, so in 
this, that If depiivcth human nature, of the means to 
itself above human frailty. As it is in particular 
^ persons, sb ij is in hations. Never was there such a 
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State for magnanilnity aa Romfc. Of this State bear^ 
what Cicero ’ sdiith : volurrid^ JLet^ paires co7t- 

scripti, amiVius^ tamen me numero HispanoSy me 
robore Gallos^ use ealltditate Pcmoiyn^c artibus Gracos^ 
nec deniqm hoc ipm ^hujus gtntis et terres* domesttco 
nativoqiu saisu Heues ipsos et Latinos; sed pnetkcj ac 
rehgi&ne^ at(pue hoc una sapientia^ quod deorum' im~ 
mo(tahum numine^'^mnia regi^gubernari^e perspeximu^y 
omnes gentes natiornsque super avimus,^ 
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snch an dpin^n h is i«iwortli^*of him For i^e one 
IS unbelief the^other is conturady : and certainly super- 
stition IS thh rcprhach of the Deity. I’lntarch saith 
5 well to that purpose : purely, saith he, / kid ratJur n 
great deal men should sny thm was no sutk a man at 
• xiilhs Pluta^kj than that should say the was one 
Plutarch that would eat his childn n as soon as they soon 
horn; as, the poets speak of Saturn. And as the con- 
10 tilmcly is greater towards God, so the danger is greater 
*t( 5 \vards men, Atheism leaves a man to sense, to philo- 
sophy, trf natural piety, laws, to reputation . all which 
may be guides to ^n outward moral virtue, though reli- 
^ gion were not But superdilion dismounts all these, 
C15 and etectet^ an aiiohhte monarchy in the minds of men. 
Therefore ^id never perturb States ; for it 
laakes m^wjjb'of themselves, as looking no further ; 
and 1* dmp; inclined' to atheism, as the time 
of ‘JUi|ftistttr).Cijjnr, were civil times, But superstition 
ao 1 )^' W cofiftsion of many States, 'and bringeth 
m a nhr /#»««« m^ik, that ravisheth alTthe spheres 
of^^nmcift 
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The mastar of superstitjorf is tjie people, and in ift 
■Miperstitiori wise in*e^ follow foils', and arguments are 
fitted io ^practice, in a reversed order. It was gravely #5 
said by some* of the prelates m the Council of Tren!^ 
where the doctriije of the schoolmen bare^ great sway, 
that the schcolvun were like astronomers y whidi did 
* eccenfrks^^elnd eptcycles\ and such engines of orbSy 
to save the flymmenay though they knew there -iiHre 30 
no such things ;*^^y in like manner, that the school- 
men had framed a number of subtlg and intricate axioi^s 
and ihetrems to save the firactice of ^ Church. 

The causes of supcrstitiomare an{J sensual 

rites and ceremonies ; excess Qf ouUvard and Pharisaical 35 
hshness ; over-great reverente of traduion^i>#hich can^ ^ , 
not buf load the Church ; thfe stratagems of prelates 
for their own ambili^m and luae; the favouring too 
much of good intentions, which^ojpcieth the gate to 
conceits and novelties ; the taking an aim at flivme* 40 
matters by human, which cannot but breed mixture of 
imaginations ; and, lastly, barbarous times, especially 
joined with calamities and disasters. 

Superstition, without a veil, is a def<jflned. thing ; 
for, as it addeth deformity ^0 an ^ to be so like a man, 4S 
so the similitude of superstition to religion makes the 
more deformed. And as wholesome meat cosrup^h 
to little worms, so good forms ^and ordeis coixupt into 
a number of petty observ'ances. ^ 

There is a supeistition iiSiy»oiding superstition, when 50 
men think to do best if they go farthest f|pm the superb 
stition formerly received ; therefor® ca(e would be had 
that (as it fereth in ill pm^gs) the gJW be not taken 
aw^y with the bad, w'hich contbtonlj is doift Vhen the 
peopk is the reformer ^ 
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^Crabel 

Travel, in tbe.y<5ung€p'*ort, is a" part of education ; m 
^he ejjicr, a part of e-vparidBce. He that trav^elleth into a 
country, before he hath some enttance into the language, 
goeth to school, and iiOt»to travel That young men 
s^trayel^nder somp tutor, or grave servant, I allow well ; 
so t^Sie be stfdr a one that hath the language, and hath 
b«Jti^4he Country before ; whereby he may be able to 
teH tfiem What things, are worthy to be seen m the country 
where they go, wjiat acquaintances are to seek, what 
^0 eifecis^ or-discipline yieldeth ; for else young 

mep shaligo hooded, anS)oofc abroad little. 

Ci It is a strange thing th^in sea-voyages, where there 
nothing to be seen'lnit itlty and sea,- men should make 
diaries ; but ijS land-travel, whei^n so-much is to be ob- 
i served, for thd part t^y omit it : as if chance were 
iiUer to jp^Vegistered tlpn observation. Ect diarie^ 
;th^fore,4>e'h'p^^ m*use. 

’T^thi||^o b^seoh and obsmed are the courts of 
• priiitjt%;%9pcCU|ly whe^ give audience tp^ambassa^ 
3 ^rs courts of justice/while they sit and heat causes. 
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and so of consistories ecdesiJstic^ fhc chGrches aii3 
monasteries With the monumepts xflhldi^re therein extant ; 
the walls knd fottihcations 'of cities aM towns, and »o 
the havens and harbours ; antiquities and puins ; libraries^ 
colleges, disputations and lectures, -wheP^ any are ; 25 
shipping and navies ; houses and gardens bf state and 
^leaAire near great cities ; armories, arsenafs, magazines ; ' 
exchanges, bursc;^ whorehouses ; exercises of fiorsemah- 
ship, fencing, tramfng of soldiers, arn^the like ; comedieSj^ 
such whereunto the better sort of^ persons do re^prt ; 30 
treasunesi of jewels and ^bes*; c^itets and jaritie^; 
and, to conclude, whatsoever is mes^Kabif in the pla(;fi^ 
where they go After all which,, oc^^ervtuits 

ou^^it to make diligent inquiiyf As for triumphs, masks, 
feasts, v^dingSj funerals, capital e^^^kions, and such 35 
show'*^, men need hot *be put in mind'of tbein; yet.^y 
are not to be neglected. If you wilkhavd a young man to 
put his travel into a little, room, and m short time to 
gather much, tAs you must dp. First, as was said, he 
must have some entrance into the lang:uage befon^^^^ 
goeth. Then he must have such a scn^aift, or tutor, as 
knoweth the country, hs was likcwiab said/ Let him 
carry w'ith him also some card, or^ book^ desi^ribing ihe 
country whefe he travelleth, which will bc a good ke^ ty 
his inquiry. Let him keep alsp a dory. L^t hicn not ^5 
stay long in one city or town : mdrexir less, as the place 
deserved!, but not long. Nay, w^eTT be stayeth in ope^ 
city or tiown, let him chahge^gi lodging from one end 
and part of the town to another; which is a gwat adamant 
of acquaintance. , Let him ^ sequester hiihs<^ from the 50 
company of bis countrymen, ind diet in syh places 
whe^p iere is good ccanpany of*the,nadOn wWe he 
travelieih/ fjet him, upop bis remqve f from to 

anothw^ ^»ccure recocunendation to sca^e per^*of 
quality residing in the plitce wbithw ke removeth, that he Js 
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mayjusehis favour ^in tliose thtiagJ, he d^ireth to see or 
know. Thus he ijaay ateidge his travel with much profit 
As for the acquaintance which ^ is to be ‘sought m 
' travel, that which is rno^of all profitable, h acquaintance 
with the secretaries, and employed h?en of ambassadors. 
For b6, in travelling in one countr>’, he shall suck the 
expenence of many* Let him also see and visit eminent 
persons m aft kinds, which are of gfhat name abroad, 
ithat he may bh ablo to tell how the life agreeth with the 
65 farrk?. For qdairels, they ar^with care and discretion to 
be avoided- he^ dbmmonly for raistresse healths, 
and wo?ds. And let a man beware how he keepeth 
company wi^Ji' choleric ^and quarrelsome persons. P'or 
Ltheylvill engage him into their own quarrels. WTie.i a 
70 traveller rettipfieth hortfe, let him not lejive the'eountnes 
where he hath travelled altogcthef Whind him, but main- 
taii^a correspbViden«e by letters with those of his ac- 
quaintance which are of most worth* And let his tra\el 
appear rather- m’ his di^urse, than in his apparel or 
¥ iq.his discourse let him be rather ad\ iscd 

m h\^ answdfs, than forward to tell stories : and let it 
appear that\he doth not diange his countt)' manners for 
th«6e of foreign par4, but only prick in some floweis of 
lhat he hath learned abroad into the customs of his owm 
80 ceun^. 
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It is af inijmble stat^ of mind W haft few things to 
desire and many things to fear. 'An^'^ fcjt commonly 
IS the case with kings j who, being at the highest, w^nt 
matter of desire, which makes thw minds more languish- 
ing ; and have many representations of perils and shadows, 5 
which make their minds the less clear, Ani this i^^ 
reason also of that effect which fte Saiptore syehketh of, 
that the kiitg's heart is m^utabk For nftiititude (jf 
jealousies, and lack of some predominant desire, thjt^ 
should marshal and put in order all the rest, maked^anj^jo 
man’s heart hard to find or sound! ‘Hence it comes like- 
wise, that princes many times make 4eroselve5 desires, 
and set their hearts upon toy 3 ^spetimcs upon a build- 
ing; sometimes upon erectjngtx an Order ;»sometimes 
upon the advandnglof a jpefsop; sopftfimeanpon ob - 15 
tainjng excellency in some art,.V ffe of the hand: as 
Nerpfor pilayin^ on the harp ; ntytian- for ceftjftnty.of 
the id ^^4 the arrow; ConiB^ufi;for.,^ying:it 
fence; Cshacalla for driving chariot# ; gird the li)^ Tfc# 
seem^ inbedible unto those that kW not;ht!$rio(^le» jcf 
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thsiUihe mind of tn^n is more eiHdrefi^hed by pro- 

fiting in smdl things] than by siafiding^af a siay in great. 
We see alfeo that km^ that havei been fortunate con- 
querors in their first years, it being not possible tOr them 
B5 to go forward infinitely, but that^t&ey must have some 
check or arrest in their ’fortunes, turn m their latter years 
^ to be superstitious and’ melancholy ; as did Alexandw* 
the Great, Dioclesian, and in our ihemory Charles V. ; 
and others 1 for he that is used to goVorward, and findeth 
JO a 8»^op, falleth out cf his own favour, and is not th? thing 
he waa. ^ ^ , 

' To speak now of the true temper of empire ; it is a 
thing rpre and hard to keep; for both temper and dis- 
tomp^ consist of contraries. But it is one thiPig to 
35 mingfe contraries, aitother to interchange them. The 
answer of Apollonius to Vesptxsian is full of eACcllent 
in,'^truction. <lespaeian asked him, What ivas A'crds 
overthrow ? He answered, Nero could touch and tunc 
ike harp well hut itr gPvernmnt somtimes he used' to 
the pins too high, sometimes to let them down too 
low,^ And Certain it is^that nothing destroyeth authont\ 
so much Vs the unequal and untimely interchange of 
pow’er pnessed too %■, and relaxed too much. 

• c This is true, that the wisdom of all these latter times 
45 «in princes' affairs, is rqther fine ddiveries, and slnftings 
of dangers and misch^s, when they ire near, than solid 
grounded cdOtsea^tp keep<hcm aloof. Rut this is 
but to try masteries wjiif fortune. And let men beware 
how' they Neglect and suffer matter of trouble to be pre- 
50 pared Fftr no r&an can forbid ilte spark, nor tell w hence 
it raa^ The difficultly#* In princes' business arc 

many and greats bift the p'^e«t difficulty is often in 
their -own mind.® Eor it common with princes (saith 
®I^ 5 tus) to win contf^iewes : ^nnt piervnique regum 
*^5 voluntcUes %ekmtrkts^ et njiifr se contratice.^ Fof it is 
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the solecism ^ powj^r to thml! to command the, eno, 
and yet not to endure ?hc mean. 

Kings have to defil with their neighbours, their wives, 
their children, their prelates or clerg>', their -nobles, their 
second nobks or g^tlemen, their merchants* -^ir com- *5^ 
mons, and their men of war ; and from all -these ame| 
dangers, if care and circunaspection be not osed. 

First, for their fteighbours ; there can no general rule 
DC given (the occa^ons are,so vanalje), save one which^ 
ever holdeth. Which is, that pnnees do keep due s^ti- 65 
net, that ^one of their neighbo|irs ^d<> overgroV|^ so (bV 
increase of territory, by embracing of frade, by 
proaches, or the like), as they become more^able to 
an.voy them than they were. *And this is generally the ^ 
work of ftanding councils to foresee and to hinder it to 
D uring that triumvirate of kings, King Henr)' VIII. of 
England, Francis L, king of France Ad Charles V., ^ 
emperor, there was such a watch kept that none the 
three could wm a palm of ground, but the other two 
would straightways balance it, either bv confederaj ^n . 7s 
or, if need were, by a war, and w’ould not in^an)wi9e take 
up peace at interest And the like w^as dijjhe by that 
league (winch Guicciardini saith .was the feurity»of 
lta]\), made between Ferdinando, king of Naples, Lor»n* 
zius Medices, and Liidovicus Slprsa, potentates, the o»e 8< 
of Florence, the other of Milan. •Neither is the opinion 
of some of the schoolmen to be recei^d, th^t a war can-,- 
not justly be made, but upoiN^recedent injury' or pro- 
vocation. For there i? no question but a jult fear of an 
imminent danger, though then^ be n5 blow*given, 15 a E 
lawrful cause of wai; 

Fpr their waves ; there are cru^ e^tamples of them. 
Livia is infamed for the poisoniig her husband ; 
Roxolana, Solymjwi’s wife, was the destruction of Snit 
renowned prince, Sultatr Mustapha, and otherwise 

VOL L- F 
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troubled his house aijii succession : £dward 11. of 
England his que^rliid the principal hahd.m the de- 
^posing and murder of her husband* This 4dnd of 
danger is then to be feared chiefly when the wives 
5 have plots Yor the raising of their qjyvn children, or else 
.that they he advoutresses. 

For their children ; the tragedies likewise of dAngOr": 
from them ba\‘e been many. And generally the enter- 
^ing of the fathers inio suspidon of ^heir children hath 
»beei ever unfortunate. The destruction of Mustapha 
^at viQ nameti foeforejwas^ fatal to Solyma^’s line, as 
Jhft 3ucce^5i5h , of the Turks from Solyman until this 
day i^^juspected to be, untrue, and of strange bloou , 
for that Sel)Tnus II. wai thought to be suppositit^ius. 
35 The destruction of^ Crispus, a young prmet of rare 
to^ra^iness, by Cons^tinus tbc*Great, his father, was 
, in like manner ItatijJiJo "his house, for both Constantinus 
and Constance, his sons, died violent deaths; and 
Constantius, his other ijpn, did little better ; who died, 
lo^nijgfd of sicicness, but after that Juliaaus had taken 
armseagams# him. The destruction of Demetrius, sun 
to Hnlip IJL of Macedqii, turned upon the father, who 
died of rtpentance.^ .Arul niaily like examples there 
,are ; but few or none where the fathers had good by 
such •distrust : .except ^ w-cre where the sons were m 
open nnnfi against them, as vraa^tlymus I. against 
Bajaiet, and the '"three sons of Henry II. king of 
England 

V For theit prei^es ) when they are proud and great, 
•0 there is alsa dan^ from them ; as it was in the times 
(S Ans|l^s and Xhoy^ Beckett, archbishops of Can- 
ittbury, their ‘icrtXj^s, did ^ost try i); with 

th<(^ng'9 yet thef had to deal wkh stout 

aiS ^^ghty Rufiis, H^iry J., and 

A' IfciffjrllEh /The danger is not from that, state, but 
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where it hath^ a d^ndeii/itf fof foreign authority, or ^ 
yherc the- phurcihSi^H come in and ^ elected, not by ^ 
the CoMatibli of the king, or particular patrons, but by^ 
the people. 

For the nobles! to keep them at a distance, it is not i3p 
amiss; but ^ to depress them may make -a - king^ more ' 
•tfbsotute, but less safe, and 4 ess able to perform any- 
thing that he dcsil^s. 1 have noted it in' my history Of 
King Henry VI f. of England, kvho depressed hiiir 
nobility; whereupon it came to pass, that h^s $1^*35 
were fuHfof dihiculties an 3 ’tro|blef. •‘For the ^wbillty,' 
though they continued loyal unto him, yef'did they^iiii 
co-operate with ^lim in his business. "So tha^ in eifect 
hei^vas’??\n to do all things ‘himself. 

For fheir second nobjes^ there is not much danger ^40 
from ^em, being a Sedy dispersed^ They may some- 
times discourse high ; but t^iat doth Uttl? hurt Be^des, _ 
they are a counterpoise to the high nobility, that they 
grow not too potent And^ las^y, being the most imme- 
diate in authority with the common jpeople, 
best temper popular commotions. 

For their ^merchants ; they ard V€na and if 
they flourish not, a kingdom m^y have gbod limiis, 
but will have 6mpty vem?, and nourish little. Tawofi 
and im^wsts upon them do sejdom gbod to. the ‘king's 150 
revenue. For M that he wiSs in^the hundred he 
loscth in the shire : the partj^ar fates being increased^ 
but the total btilk of trading ^cr decreased. 

For their commons; there little tianger horn 
them, except it be where they hav^ g?^t*and potent lis 
hands *, r>r where ynu irteddle the point ^^ehgion, 

. FtK^thcir mch of war l^^vjferc 
they live and lemain rin i^Body, are used to 

tive$> .wh^eof m see acatni^s in the ^nizaife, aad^ie« 
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Jiretcpan bands of Roifie* But trainings cff men, and 
arming tbera, in several places, and undeV Several com- 
manders, and vinthout donatives, arp things of defence, 

* and no danger, ' • 

5 Princes'are like to heavenly bodice, which cause good 
or evil time^ and which have mucfi. veneration, but no 
rest All prfccepts concerning kings are ih effect^coin^ 
prehended in those two remembrances . Memento quod 
es homoj and Meryunto qugd es or luce Dei. 

Throne bridleth th^ir power, and the other their will. 
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The greatest trust between man and mjn, is the trust of 
giving counsel For in other coiffitfencft men commit^ 
the parts of life, their lands, their goods, their children, 
their credit, some particular afair ; but to such as they 
make their counsellors they commit thf ‘whole 5 

much the more they are obliged to all faith agid imegnty. 

The wisest princes need not think it any diminution to 
their greatness, or derogation to their sufficiency •to 
rely upon counsel God himself is not without, ^ftt 
hath made it one of the names the blessed* Son ; Th^ « 

Counsellor. Salomon bath pronounced that in counsel 
is stability. Things will ^ve their first or sccon4r 
agitation.. If they be not toS^d upon^the arguments 
of counsel, they will be tossed upon t^e of fortune, 
and be full of inconstanc)', d^pg and undo^g, like the 
r&ling of a drunken man. SiM^imon^s Sons ftund the 
for A of counsel, as his father -saw ^e .necessity of it 
For beloved kingdom of (J4d was first repteand 
brokfi;^ by ill counsel . Upon which coonsd .there ate^ 
set inatmetion the^ two mag'kJ whei#y bad 



cbur^el is for’fev 
counsel, for 
matter. 

The ancient times do set forth Ifl figure both the 
'5 incorporation and inseparable con^jfnction of counsel 
. with Kings, and the wise and politic use of counsel by 
iKings : the one, in ^fhat they say Jupiter did many' 
. Metis, which sigtufiro counsel; whffrebj^ they intend 
*;hat Spvereignty ist married 4to Compel; the other in 
30 that^which follo^tb, which was ^hus : They say, after 
Jupi^, V'as.manrtod to conceived b)^bim; and 

\^t1i child Jupiter suffered her not to stay till 
she brought forth, but ^ her tip ; whereby he became 
< himself with child, and deiiteted of Pallas amicd 
|s out of his head Which monstrous fable confaineth a 
secret of empire how kings are*{o make use of their 
« counsel of state*! tkal first, they p^bt to refer matters 
unto them, which - is (be first bejjBtting or impregnation i 
but when thgr are ^abprate, moulded, and shaped in 
4 o ^b( kyomb of their coupsci, and grow npe and ready to 
be brought ftrtfi, ti^at then they suffer not their counsel 
to go throu^ with the reacimion and direction, as if it 
depended on them, bi^t take the matter back into their 
hands, and make it appear to the world, that the 
45 daoreas and final directv>ns (which, because they come 
forth with prudence anS. power, are resembled to Pallas 
j^qned) proceeded fr6m tl^mselves, and not only from 
their authority, but (tfaen?*^ to add reputation to them- 
selv6}' ftom^ft^r head and device* 

^ 5y ^ sp^ik of the inconveniences of counsel, 

^ iif^'lh^ remedies, ^the mcenyenifiices that ha^'e 
b^ callin{^*and counsel, are three. 

of affairt, ' whereby" they become 
«arct.'^" *3ec(todlyJ the weakening of the authority 
prw^; as if they were less of themselves. Thirty, 


Jt^ie^^^cmed i young 

persons 4 and vi«ent' coubiiaS. for the 
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the danger unfeith^cilly c^wnsefc^d, md more 

for thegi^^ rf thertuthat counsel; than of him Aat is 
counselled'" Fpr \?hich inconvenierfces, the 'doctrine 
of Italy, and jyaotice of France, m some kings’ timesj 
hath introduced cabinet councils, a remedy# worse than &> 
the disease. • 

^ ^ As to secrecy ; princes are not IxiundJto commupi- 
cate all matters j^th all counseU^rs, but may extract 
and select. Neither is unnecessary, that he that con- 
sultettj what he should do * should declare what he wiir'65 
do But let princes bewar# thai the urfteaetmg ortheir 
affairs cofnes not from themselves. * ^id #s‘fof cabinet 
councils, it may be their motto, Plcnus rinutrum sunT 
One futile person, that makeih it his glory tef tell, will^ 
do nior% hurt than many that know it their duty to 70 
conc^^al It IS true tSye be some affairs which require 
extreme secrecy’, which will hardly go# beyond one or 
two persons besides the kmg. Nci^Wr are* those counsels 
unprosperouSi For, besides the secrecy, they commonly 
go on constantly in one spirit V direction without dis- 75 
traction. But then tt must be a prud#nt^mg,d|a(^%^ . 
is able to grind with a hand-raill And those inward 
counsellors had need also be wise men, aiftl especially 
true and trusty to the kings ends’ as it was with 
Henry VII. of England, who in his greatest business 8% 
imparted himself to none, excefuit were to Morton and 
Fox. 

For weakness of author^Y ; ^the fable showeth th^ 
remedy. Nay, the majesty of kings is rjther exalted 
than diminished when they are in th» chair ^of counsel ; 95 
neither was there ever prince liereavcd qf hii^epettdefi' 
cid^s by his counsel; except ^flwre there ftaii been 
eithA* an over-greatness in one coutjjellor, or an oVer- 
strict combination in divers : ^^ich are thing? Itpn 
found and holpen. 
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For the incorivenience, that ijEiifia Vill counsel 
with in ^yc to themscivc^: non imtniii fidem 

super krram is iJteant of the nature of fitness, and’ not 
r 'of all particular person$. There that^fc in nature 
15 faithful andosincere, and pJain and direct, not crafty and 
involved. Let princes, above all, cftaw to themselves 
si^ natures^ Besides, counsellors ate not commonly^ 
so united but that one counsellor .keeoeth sentinel over 
another. So that if any counsel out of faction or private 
coijnds. It commonly ^cornea td the king's car. But the 
best ^remedy is,«if princes know their counsellors, as 
^ well fheif ^unselters Know them ; 

^ Priitci^ts at vir/Ui mjxipia nos^t itios 
0 ' ' , 
And on the other side, counsellors should nq^ be too 
,05 speculative mto their «overeign^ 9 » perjon. The^ true 
composition 0(4^ counsellor is, rather to be skilful m 
^nasteFs busings, than in his nature. For then 
he is like to adviie him, and not to feed His humour. 
It is of singular use to pfinces if they take the opinions 
cougcih both separately and together. For 
private opinion is mare free, but opinion before others 
is more revferend, In private, men are more bold in 
thejr own humours, in consort, nicn are more ob- 

• D 0 XI 01 J 5 to others' hujnoiy:s. Therefore it is good to 
ti5 take l^th ; of the Werior sort, rather in private, 

to pestrve freedom f of the greater, rather in consort, 
*^0 prcaetve ttspejX. Jj vain for pnnees to take 

• coun^ con^iming matters, If they take no counsel 

likewt persons. For all matters are as 

images the life of/^ execution of affairs 
dtoice of persons. Neither is* it 
cpDWltJixmp perwna, jeattidum gAiera 
ma^bpmatical doaalfftton), What the 
of the person shotfe be.^ For the 
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^^atest en^.ke <^mnujtte 4 ,^nd the most j^d^eift us 
s ebowh, iR ^ ciibic^ of fii$vidii^ jlt was utly said, 
Books miuspeaJi plain when 
coujisellors blamh! Therefore it is good to be conversant* 
in them, specially t^e books of such as thenftelves have 
been actors upon.the stage. 130 

« The councils at this day in most paces are bt^t^ 
familiar meetihgs/where matters are Atber talked on 
than debated. Aid they fun too to the order or 
act of council. It were better that^in causes of weight, 
the matty were propounded oae da]{,*and ;io^ spok^ 135 
to till next day ; in node conhltumi Sc* was it 
hi the commission of union between England and Scot* 
lar<i, which was a grave and Orderly assembly, I com- 
mend sft days for petitions. For both it gives the 
suitom more certaint^^ior their attendance, and it frees mo 
the meetings for matters of estat^, ^hsft^they may hoc^ 
agere. In, choice of committees for npemng basftiess 
for the council, it is better to choose mdifferent persons, 
than to make an indifferency by putting in those thlt^re 
strong on both sides. I commend also landing «UnMs ^45 
sions ; as, for trade, for treasure, for war, for suits, for 
some provinces. For where there be diveJf particijjar 
councils, and but one council of estate (as it is in Spjinj, 
they are, in effect, no more than standing corami^siojis, 
save that they have greater autJiOrity. Let such as are 150 
to inform councils out of their ^larticular professions 
{as la\*ryers, seamen, mintrSw, •and the like), be. first 
heard before committees, and then, as occasion serves, 
before the council And let them «ot coijie in multi- 
tudes, or m a tnbumtious manner ; for that i 3 *to clamour 151 
coupcils, not to inform them, /f aftd^ square 

table, or seats about the walls, sejm dnings of forBl^bUt 
are things of substance. For at a long table, ^ fife ^ 
the u|^)cr end,' in effect, sway all Ae bi^ilntss j liut 
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^' 5 - V. 

3o rtie oth^r form there iS more use of the “counsellors' 
opinions that sit low^r. A king," when* presides un 
council, let him beware how he op^s Ms own mclina- 
t: \ion too much m that which he propoundeth. For else 
counsellors ^vill but take the wind of ^im, and instead of 
65 giving free counsel, will sing him a song of placebo,* 
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F0RTW15 is like the rm^ket ; where, many times, if you 
can stay a little, the price will fall. And again, it is 
sometimes like Sibvlla's offer ; whic& a\ first offereth #)e 
commodity at ful^, {hen consumeth part and part, and 
still holdeth up the pnee. For ^Occasian (as it is m the 5 
common verse) turneih a bald noddle aftst sl^e haA^ 
sen ted her locks tn front ^ and no hold taken; «r, at least, 
tumeth the handle of the bottle first to be re^eiv^d, and 
after the belly, whicli is hard to clip. There is sur^fy 
no greater wisdom than well to time the beginning^ and la 
onsets of things. Dangers are*rn) more light, if they 
once seem light; and more dangers^have det;eived men 
than forced them. Nay, it better to meet some 
dangers half way, though they cotne nothii^ near, tji^ 
to keep tho tong a watch upon their aj^roaeVs- . Fc^if 15 
a nvm witch too long, it is odd^he wll fall ilpfcp. .On 
the Oilier side^ be deceived witR "too bng ihld#wir\as 
some when the moon .was ]<)W, and shone on 

their and bo to shoot off ^ore thcKufif , 

or to drtngets to come on by over-jarly buckling » 
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*to\v^rds them, is apothW extreme;. iVrTipcncw or un- 
ripeness of the pccsnjjjwi wc iaid) mvtsl ev^r b? well 
weighed. And generstiy it i$ gopd to <l^)itm3d5t |be begin- 
nings of all great actions to Argtts with his hundred eyes, 
35 and the ends to BriareuS with fundred hands ; first 
to watch, and then to speed. -For the h^met of Pluto, 
Which maketh the politic man go invisible, is secrecy ifi 
the council, and celerity in the execution. For when 
^ things are once come to the*executioh, there is no secrecy 
cogiparable to celejrity — like the motion of a bullet in the 
‘air, wlvch.flieth jo ^wi^ as it ootiams the eye.\ 
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^ Cttiuimg 

We take Cunning for a^nister or crooked wisdom. And 
certainly there is a great difference^ b^wtgn a cunning 
man and a wise man, not only in point of honesty, buP in 
point of ability. There be that jan pack the cards, and 
yet cannot play well j so there are some that are good 5 
canvasses and factions, that are otherv^se»wealf»meff. 
Again, It is one thing to understand persons, and another 
thing to understand matters. For many ar^ T^waffect iji 
men's humours, that are not greatly capable of the r|al^ 
part of business; which is the c^nsdUition of^one.thiy: 10 
hath studied men more than booksf Such men'are fitter 
for practice than for counsel,^and they are good but in 
their own alley ; turn them tolaew men, and they have 
lost their ; so as the old rule, to know gi^ool from a 
mse man, MUU amhos nxtdos ad $t vkUbiSy doth 15 

sca^e h<M for them. And betfcuae these cunsning men 
are li^ baberdt&bers of small wlrft, nof ^ss to 
set forth Aeir shop. 

It is'a poirvt of cunning to waitmpon him whhfhom 
you speakj uith your eye ; as the Jesuits giv® it in pnepept wf 
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Fornhere be nemy^wise men tha^^avc lecret hearts and 
transparent countenahcjs. ' Yet this would be done ^th 
r a-<letnttrc abasing of y^r eye sometirfei, as the Jesuits 
. also do u^ ^ 

rs Another is, that when yOu have anything to obtain of 
jjrcsent dispf^tch, you enlertain^and arhu&e*fli© patjy with 
whom you deal with some other diSoourse, that he be hot 
too jtiuch awak^ to make objectloni. *^1 know a counsellor 
• and setretary^^thsft never ftime to ^ueen Elizabeth of 
3':^Erf|land with sign, J?ut he would always first put 

her iDtb sOme'diJeoursf of state, that she mought the less 
^ ndiid the biUs. 

Thtf like surprise may^be aw^e by mpying tilings wh'en 
the party is m haste, and cannot stay to consider advikdly 
35 of that IS moved ^ 

If a man \^nild cross a bosifcss that he doubls some 
otkef would ^anflstfontiy and effectually ‘move, let him 
pretend to wiA it well, and move it hijnself, in such sort 
as may foil it • . ‘ 

p J I T^e breaking off irv the mtdH of tto one was about 
to .say, as took hamsdf u^ breeds a greater appetite 
in him wiiji wfiom you ^^nfer to know more. 

• And bcdmse it works better when anylhing seemcih 

' gmten from you by questioivtban if you offer it of 
bait for a quejrtibn, by shewing 
aj^ot^ >wgc and countenance than you are wont ; to 
tKt tx^ to. give occarioft dor thd party to ask what the 
n^StU^ls of the Chai%c ; ts hfehemiah did, 4^ / 

, ^ ban sad befon ihs kUg. 

50 are tender and unplCasing, it U good to 

br«(Bkjth| ice by 50^ whose words are bf less weight, 
ant^tq res^v© tic more weighty voice to come imas by 
dlKU^pe, so ||^ fie may be ashed the qqestion^ upon the 
«p4^;las hfWissus did, in relating to 
n^d'mg^of^fessahna and Silius. 
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• 

In i\nvcg$ th^t a man would fjot be seen in himself, ft 
is a pohit of jciinning ft) borrow th^ 'name of the world ; 
as to say, Th4 'world or, There is a speech abroad. 

I knew one thaf, when he wrote a letter, he wemid put 
that whieh was -most material in the postscript, as if it <*> 
had been a bye rrvitter. 

• , I ^new^ another that, when he came to^ave speech, 
he would pass ove^that he intended most, and go forth, 
and come back agiin, and gpeak of it as* a thing he had 
almost foigot. 65 

Some procure themselv^es to l}e jilrprispd suclf 
times as it is like the party, thkt tlicy wc^ upon,^ili 
suddenly come upon them, and be found with a^lctter in 
thc^ hand, or doing somcwhat^which they are not accus- 
tomed, toi the end they may be apposed of those things 70 
\vhich<>f themselves are desirous to utter. 

It is a point of cunning to let/al^ words in a 
man’s own name which he would have another Aan 
learn and use, aifti thereupon take advantage. I knew ^ 
two that were competitors for the secretary's place, 75 
Queen Ehzabeth's time, and yet kept glodiquartir tft- 
tween themselves, and would confer one wkh another 
upon the business ; and the one of them sai(f,nhat to Ije 
a secretary^ in the declinaUon of a monarchyyc^i a ticldislj 
thing, and that he did not aflecQit The other sti^^ig^t 8 o* 
caught up those words, and discoiftscd w’itli diners of his 
friends, that he had no reason to dc^ to be secretary 
the decIinatioH of a monmhy. • T^e first man took hpld 
of it, and found means it was told the Qu^i^; who, hear- 
ing of a declination of a monarchy to#k it sj ill, as she ^5 
wo^ld ne\'cr after hear of the otWs suit • < 

There is a cunhing, whkh :gngl^8 M tie 
tumng of ik$ cod in the /a«;^wbich when 
which a man says to another, he lays it as V ahothftrff|d 
said it to him And, to say truth, it is aot easy wmen ^ 
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Such a matter passed i^tween Wo, to jnake it appear 
ifrom which of them ’it first moved and be^n.. 

It is a way that some men havj, to. g'lancc and' dart 
*at others by justifying themselves by negatives ; as to 
}S say, This /do not; as Tigellmus d«i towards 'Burrhus, 
saying, Se non diversas spes^ sed incolumiiatm ipipera- 
tens simpiidter spectare. 

Some have in readiness so many stales and stories, as 
there is nothing thf y would jnsmuata but they can wrap 

00 It igto a tale; whifh ser^Tth both to keep themsehes 

•more guard, *^d to makt others carry it (with more 

pl^ure. 

It is a good point of cunning for a man to shape the 

1 answer fie would have, in his own words and propositions ; 
105 for it makes the other party stick the less. 

It is strange how long some^lnen will lie in *vait to 
speak somew^t desire to say, and how far about 
the^ will fetch, and how many other matters they will 
beat over to come near it It is a thmg^of great patience, 
iro byt yet of much use. 

’ • *A^dde», bhld, and unexpected question doth many 

times surprise a man, and lay him open. Like to him 
t]jat, havini' changed his name, and walking in Paul's, 
MjithcT suddenly came behind him, and called him by 
njs t^oe namej whercat^straightways he looked back. 

But these small vfercs and petty points of cunning 
zrt infimte, and it were a good deed to make a list of 

•g ^ ti” 

them; for that nothiitg doth Mre hurt m a State than 
* that tunning ipen past for wi»^ 
xM But certainly lorac there are that know the resorts 
andj falls cannot sink into the main 0^ it ; 

a lothe ftaj hafh^convenient stairs and entries, but 
Tjiercfore you shall see them find out 
jollity looses in the conclusion^ but are no ways able to 
jggl^ne or debate matters. And yct'^ commonly they 
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take advantege^ of their inability^ and woilld be thought 
wits of dire<;:ticm. Sohae buiki rat^6f- ^poii the abiding 
of otherj, aid (a^ we now say) putting, Wcks upon them, 
than upon the spundhto of, their own proceedings. But* 
Solomon^saiti^ Prit4^ advs^ii ad gressus sues; stuUns iv « 
divertii ad 
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An ant is a wise creature for itself, but it iy a shrewd 
^ ftog in aa orchard o^axd^. r^nd ccrtamly n>(en th,a 
Tjft love's of*^)si<^^ves waste ^hc public. I)i\ ide 
ittWr reason betwow selMgvjc and society; and be so 
5 true as tboft be^itot ^3« tc? others, e4peciall\ 

and codutt^l Itfe adpo^ centre of a man’s 
himeif * . It i* right . For that only stands 
fas t^uptio fits own centre; ntfclSww all things that ha\c 
afhr^ wtfh the li|»vcn$ move upon the centre of 
w,;ipc^er, which they ‘benefit ; 

yhe referring of aU%> a majt'a wlf is more tolerable 
in a sovereign prince^ l^cau^ themselves are not only 
thtraadyt^ thek good tmd eVH is at the peril of the 
^ public fortune. / Bui it k*^B d^<^g(?r^c^evil in a servant 
« to a^|mnce^or a citizen in a feptibfic For whatsoever 
aj6ai|%..p?iss sueb a man’? ha|ids;^.^ croriceth them to 
aAfc «Sfe ; which naust noiSs eccto^ to 

li^ erffts%f his^make^ or Stat^;f^rpft|tore^ 
jM^^tates choose.suijh servants a$ haVe Jjot tWl^ r^Tt; 
:'thcy?acan their service should 
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tT»|;WliLcU makfth the effect^ more pemicio^is is, 
that <ill proportion is list It wer# disproportion enough 
for the eerianV^ goo^ ^to be preferred before the masters ^ 
but yet it is a greater e\treme, when a little good of the ts 
servant ''shall cari^ things against a great |ood oi the 
niastcr’s. And •yet that is the case of^ bad officers, 
ambassadors, generals, and otlfer false aitd 
conaipt servants ; %'hich set a bias upon their bowlj of 
their o\\ti petty ends and* envies, to the overthrow of^o 
their master s great and imjiortant idTairs. And fo| the^ 
most^ parf the good such scr\'ants j%:eivc is gfter thl^ 
model of their own fortune ; bih the hun^they sej^ for 
that good IS after the model of their mastei% fortune, . 
And certainly it is the nature of extreme self-lovers as ^ 
they NNiit^set a house on fire and it were but to roast thear 
eggs. And yet these^ «nen many times hold credit Vithr 
their masters, because their study *s V) please tl^, 
and profit themselves ; and for either respect they wiU, 
abandon tbe^goofl of their affair j. ^ +o 

Wisdom for a nian’s self is, m many branches thereof, 
a depraved thing. It is the wisdom of fat^ that will be 
sure to leave a house somewhat before itf fall It is 
the wisdom of the fox, that thrust^ out the ladger, wbpo 
(tigged and made room for him. It is the wisdon® of 43 
crocodiles, that shed tears they would d^vogc. 

But that which is specially to b? noted fhat those 
which (as Cicero says of Pojipey) Sire sui amnios sine^ 
fivaliy axe many times. unfortinaAe. And whereas they ^ 
have all their time sacrificed to themselnes, they be- sc 
come in the end thwaselves sacrifices \o the jneonstahey^ 
of Attune; trings the;f thought by their self- 

wis^l^ni to hav^ ^loned. 
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M Siinobattond 

As the births df living maturc^*at first are ilh^apen, 
so^art all InJov^tiociSy whick arc the births of time. 
Yet, notwithstanding, as those that fifst bnng honour 
into their fahaiiy are co^urtonly aaore ^rtl^ than mobt 
5tjwt succeed^ 5K) the 'first precedent (if it l)e good) is 
seldam^attii?ne4 by iittttatiom' For III, to man's nature 
as it Stands perverted, hath a, natural motion, strongest 
ifi contimia^ce ; bat pikAj as a forced motion, strongest 
gttfirst. Surely every, ^nedieme is an innovation, and 
oh^ that vfiH not apj^ittew 'remedies toust expect new 
cvdlp,’ F^rri^ ^ tlfcjgreateat innovator; and if time 
of chw^e tq^^the worse, and wisdom and 

the ijcttcr, what shall be 

15 wtoi is scrtfcd by custom, though it 

^ ^ .ijeto it Js fit ; ^ those things 
wluidJna^T long gone together, arc, as ft wetw„Con- 
fetjerate^w^ thAnSflvcs^ wtereas new things piece 
tlwgh by their utibty, yet 

TO li^'^chflsle by theat inconformity. Besides, they arc 
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like strange 5 S,^cnore admired, Jnd l6ss favoured. , ajI 
ttis js true, * if time stood still 1 w^ich contrariwise 
moveth 'SO'rpuTfd ^tt^t a froward retention of custdm 
is as turbul^t'a thmg as an innovation; and they 
that revferetice too ^uch old times, are but*a scorn to 25 
the new. 

It^wer^ good, tjierefore, that men m flieir innovi- 
tions, v^ould follo\#the example of time itself; which 
indeed innovateth ‘greatly, jDUt quietiy, and by degrees 
scarce to be perceived For otherwise, whatsoever is 30 
new IS unlboked for t and ever it men<te some, a^^d pairs 
otliers ; and he that is holpen taftes it for atfortune,^nd 
thanks the time ; and he that is hurt, for a wrgng, and 
imputeth it to the author. • 

It IS •good also not to try expenments in States, 
except the necessity 6t urgent, or the utility evident . 
and well to beware, that it be ih% r&)rmation ^t 
draweth on the ‘Change, and not (he desire of change 
that pretendeth ^he reformatioj^ : and lastly, that the 
novelty, though it be not rejected, yet be held for a soj- 
pect ; and, as the Scriptune saith, that 4c makff»stand 
upon tJu (indent way^ and then look about md dis- 
cover what is the straight and righi^ Way^ anVso to wati 
tn it. 
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Affected Di^tch is one bf'tlic most dangerous things 
' to ksiness that cfn be ; it is like that \\:hich the physi- 
cians call predigcstion, or hasty digest¥)n> which is sure 
to fill the body full of* crudities, and secret seeds of 
5 disiiasfi TJeviore nwasure not dispatch by the time 
of sitting, bpt by the advancement of the business. And 
as in rac66( it.is not the lajj^e stride or high lift that 
raake4 the speed, so'in business the keeping close to 
¥ matter ad not taking of.it too much at once, pro- 
lo.cActli dispatch. It isitlic care of some, only to come off 


, speedHy for the time^ or to contrive some false periods 
%f business, because thep may seem men of dispatch. 
f EhitTt is oA tijing to abbrewfe by contracting, another 
b by Cutting business so Wdled at several sit- 
-of' ip^2^8' jp)eth^ commonly backward ad for- 
I knew a'p'ise' paa t^t 
when ho jaw fnen hasten a 
Stejt a lim, that m My mind ih 

othet side, tine dispatch is a rich thing. For 
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time is^ the mt?isure^of busing as money is of ^^^res* ; 

business is bought at a dea? kapd where there is 
small dispattett • Thp Spartans and Spaniards have beei\ 
noted to be of •small dispatch : Mi venga la ntuerie de 
Spugiia^\ Let my ^ath come from Spain ;*for then it *5 
will be sure to be long in coming. ^ 

Give gpod hearing to those that give tlTe first inftr- 
mation in busmesi ; and rather direct them in the 
beginning than interrupt ihem in dthe continuance of^ 
their speeches. For he that 13 put out of his own yder 30 
will go forward and baefevard, and*?>e mor^ tedious 
while he waits upon his memoty, than hf could j;iave 
been if he had gone on in his own course. B^t some- 
times It is seen that the modetator is more troublesome 
than thetictor. 3S 

Iterations are conflmonly loss of time But there is 
no such gam of time as to iterate ^ftjn !te state of^the, 
question * for it^chascth away many a frivolous speech 
as It is coming forth. Long apd curious speeches are- 
as fit for dispatch as a robe or mantle with a long train 40 
IS for a race. Prefaces, and passages, ^d*exctfsiitions, 
and other speeches of reference to tbe person, are great ’ 
wastes of time; and though the)^ seem to* proceed 
roodesty, they are braveiyx Yet beware of being v 
inaterial when there is any impediment or qbbtr^ptijil 45 
in men's wills ; for pre-occupation bf mind evef requyr^h 
preface of speech, like a fomcjptatiorr to make the unguent 
enter. gz 

Above all things, order and distnbution^and sing^ , 
out of pans, is the lifi? of dispatch ; ^ as lhff;^£fiDU;c^ 
tiop be ^ot too subtle. For he ihat 
never eo^r wjfll into T)u 3 iness ;* Jbd 
too intifefr win never ,jCb*w out of it clearh^ -To 
time i*. to ^ve timef *atid an unseasonable mcrSoii^ 
but the lun There be three parts of busme^l 
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tiie preparation, the dahatc or examination, and the 
perfection. Wherpof, nf you look* for dispatch, let, the 
jniddle only be the work of many, ^i^d the'firSt and last 
the work of few. The prpceeding upon Somewhat con- 
ceived in wTitipg doth for the most*, part facilitate dis- 
patch. For, plough It should be wholly fejected, yet 
that negative is more pregnant of ^directiorw thafi ani 
indefinite; as ashes are more generatite than dust. 
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It hath been an opinion, that the Frenph are wiser than 
they seem, and the Spaniards sJen»wiftf"Aan % an. 
But howsoevej^ it be between nations, certainly it is so 
between man and man. For, as the Apostle saith of 
godliness, a sIm of pdlinejs,bui dmyt/tltkci 
pmr tkuof so, certainly there are, m jJiint ot wi^om 
and sufficiency, that do nothing or bttle tery solemnly, 
Ma^no maiu mgas. It isa4ridiculou5*tliing,aDd fit 
for a satire to persons of judgment, to seewhat*sliift^ 
these fonnalistj have, and prospeedwes, w make w 
superficies to seem body that hath depflf and bulL 
Some are so close andf^served, as tjjey will not 5h|| 
their warffl but by a darjslight,W icem‘ always to kee^ 
back lomwhal : and wfiesAey know within themselves 
they speak of that they do not m knoi^ would never- 15 
fheless sem itt others to kiftjf jpf that wljch^they may* 
nM well apeak Soin£ lielpthemsel\ti|withcotm^^ 
and gesttire,and are wise by s1^s*j 'W>Cicerj aithof 
Piso, that when he answered Jffi'te he fttched oi* 8f hi^ 
brows up to his forehead, 'and bent thb^er d|i|il|,|J jlus-* 
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imtum d^nfsso suj^rcHio^ crudtlUaiem tibi nof{ piactri. 
tjme thi& to bear it by yaking a gr«»at. word, andl)^g 
^etcifiptot^ ; and go on, and take by adnaittance that 
^?hich they , cannot ' make good, ^ipc, wbatsoever is 
>eyond thoir rejeh, will seem to despise; or - make l^ht 
if t% as impertinent or curious ; and sq would htve their 
-^nbtance seem judgment Some are^ever without a 
ii^f&ence, and commonly b>' amusing mdn with a subtlety, 
^ahd^^bptnatter | of* whom Gelhus saith, Hemimm 
q\fi •uerboftm, mviutits rerum frcmgii pondera. 
Bf whj^h kind^iteo Plato/ in hii Ffoiagotas^ bringeth in 
Prodicuft^hi^ scorn, aod mak^h binunakc a speech that 
^imristethbf distinctiohs frdfli thelsegiimihg to the end. 
Generally, such men, m all ddiberations,. find ease to 
of the negative side, and affect rf credit to object 'and 
•j^etell difficulties Jon when pro^tositions arc denied, 
^ere is an end of them ; but if they be allowed, it re- 
^oheth a new woric : which fels^ point tsf wisdom is the 
fcljp^ofbusfncss. 

etHDtludf, tlfcre is no decaying merchant, or inward 
beggar, hath st> many tricks to upht^ the credit of their 
iveiibh, tb*Ae empty,pe<oOfts -}m^ to raaintam the 
treiJUof their sufficiency. S«mi^ wlse-men may make 
9piQion; but DO man choose them for 
cmploy^^t! for, certainly, you vw better cake for 
iljj^ncsj^ a man somewhit absiird than over-formal. 
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1 r Wd btcn M forlum that spake it, to have put more 
truth ajd untruth together m few, woris; than in. that 
speech, (r^wWr is (kttghled i« sohtudi^p tmr q 
mid hast or a For it it most true, that a naturil 
and secret hatred and aversation towards’iOdety, ipjny s 
man, hath somewhat of the samge be^t ;*but^fis mos^^ 
untrue, that it should have any characteKat all of 
divine nature, except it proceed, jiot out of*a plMjui»in 
solitude, but out of a love and desire to sequester a 
self for a higher conversation > such as is fqund to Ijave w- 
been falsely and feignedlyin some of the heathens, as 
lipiiiicnidcs the Canchan,» Nmoi the Roman, 
docles the Sicilian, and ApoMius of Tyanajandtrw^ 
and really in divers of the ancient halts' and'lfy 
fatlm of the Church, But little do toinWve what^s 
solitude is, and how far it extAdetli. 
company, and faces are but a gallery of pictuWi wd 
but a Skiing cymbal, where th« li^no li)|4. 
adacc flieeteth with it a little 
som : because iii a great town friends we scattered ; 
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so’ t^t there is not {hat**felIowship, for the most part,* 
«»which is in less nei^hlxJtirhooiis. But ve may go further, 
affirm most. truly, that it^is a-a>ei:e *and mi^rablc 
■ solitude to want true {fiends, without ^hicli tte T^orld is 
*65 but a wilderness. And, even in this Vnse also of soh« 
tude, whosoever in ‘the frame of his natufe and affeetjons 
IS unfit for friendship, he taketh it of tjie beast,« and nol 
, ^om humanity. 

A principal fnut ef friendship is the ease and dis- 
30 chargf of the fulness of the hi^t, which passio^is of all 
kinds do (jatrte and induce. We know diseases of stop- 
pings .^nd'^suflhcations afe the i^st dangerous in thc^ 
,body ; anj it is not much otherwise in the mind, You 
na) take sarza to open the Hver, steel to open the spleen, 
35 flower of sulphur for the lungs, castifeum for the brain 
but no receipt o^eneth th^ heart But a true friend; to 
i^om you rna^iTimpar# griefs, joys, fears, hopfs, sus- 
picions, counsels, and whMjoevet heth updn the heart to 
oppress it, in a kind of dvij shrift ox confession. 

40 it IS a strange thing to observe how' high a rate great 
kings and^'mofiarftis do *et upon thU fmit of friendship 
whereof we apeak, so great as they purchase it many 
timi^s at the* hazard of .their (iwn ,i^fely and greatness 
Foj « rpgard of»J^ diiiiuicc of ihdr fortune 

45*froin th^- crf.tlicir md servaotf, cannot gather 

this fruit, dutoclvei capable thereof) 

^hey iraise tb ^rc companions, and 

i,airaost equals times sorteth 

^0 jncoft\^menqp;/ Ththaotkm upto such 

5(ipcii»ns thei^e ^ fevoyntes, or ptmdqe^; as if it 
•.were matter* of^cc 0^ mversatiw^* .the R^opnhn 
name auJinSfr true o^e aijd^lUfyse thl^of; 

\\\);Ltxx)J^ar/fdpes kfor which ti^ the 

Xnd we ^hkih b^en done, not 

only, but ty {he wisest 
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and most politic that ever rcigged : who •have ottentmues 
jQined*to thefriselve^^ome of their •servants, whorft both^ 
themselves havp cal^d friends, and ^wed others like* 
wise to call them Wthe same mannct* using the woiit 
which iiJ received l^tween private men, ^ 

L, Sylla, when*hc commanded Rome, raised Pompey, 
afte# sumaihed the Great, to that heiglfu that, Pompey 
vaunted liimself ^r Sylla’s over-match. For when he 
had carried the C(jnsulship for a fnend of his, against the^ 
pursuit of Sylla, and that S>lla did a httle resent theieat; 65 
and began to speak grett, Pompey ^med upoif him 
again, and in effect bade himgbe'quiet ; ^or%^at mon 
^cn adond the sun nsing than the sun setting. *With 
Julius Ca'sar, Decimus Bnitu^ had obtained th^i: interest, 
as he him down m his testament for heir m remainder ^ 
afteqhis nephew. Aijd this was the man that had power 
with him to draw him forth to his demth. For when 
Ca;sar 1^'ould have discharged flie Senate, in regafd df 
some ill presages, and especially a dream of Caipumia, 
this man lifted him gently by^the arm out of his chair, 75 
telling him he hoped he would not disn^ss^e^t^aft^ till 
his wife had dreamed a better dream. And it seemeth 
his favour was so great, as Antortius, m a letter, which is 
recited verbatim in one of Cicercfs Philippics, called him 
7>enefii.a^ nvitch, as if he had enchanted Caesar. Augusfus 
raised Agiippa, though of mean fbiith, to that heijht^ as, 
when he consulted with M^en^about the marriage of 
his daughter Julia, Miecenfeto^ the lib^]f to tell hiit,^ 
that he must eithk marry his i^hter^ to Agnppa, or 
take away kis life : there was no third wSy^he had made 85 
him so greoL With Tiberius Casar, Se^ijus had as- 
ettded to that hfcight as w^ere terjied and 

re(Stoncd as a pair of WfiBKis. Ti^rij^f, in a letter to hin^ 
saith, Hac pro aihidHd Hostjra ^on omltavi; «ind^thi 
whde senate dedicated afi dHW to Frijnd^ip, as to 
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' gf ddess, m resilject of tl^ |n^at dearness of* friendship 
^betwefcp them two. • xfie like, Q»‘more/wa^ between 
jSeptimus Severus'and Plsfhtianus. . Foi; he /orQcd *his 
^ wildest son to marr)’ the daughter of nantianus, and would 
^ often raainUin Plautianus in doing jffronts to lus son ; 
' and did write also, in a letter to th^ senate, by these 
wo^ds ; I lov^fhe man so wdl^ as I 'ivish hr ihay ovrnh'ut 
^ m. Now^ if these princes had beei^as a Trajan, ora 
; **|rfarcus a n^an might have ihqught that this had 

^ ^ii^eedod of an abui^ant goodness of nature. But being 
t to wise, of ^ch strength*and severity of nrnid, and 
^2 levers of thpmselves, as all these ^^e^c, it 
ftost plainly, that tb^y found their own fciicit)i( 

1 as yreat as ever happened to mortal men, but as 
.piece, except they might have a friend toiraakc it 
And yet, which is more, tjfev were princes^ that 
nephews ; and yet all these could not 
^mtort 8f fiSendship, 

Lfg be forgotten wliat Cotnineus observeth 

^ Duke Civics the Hardy; nameh, 

cqpimunicate his secrets wuth none ; and, 

I dL those secrets whith troubled him most. 

goelh on, and saith that towards his 
mat closeness dtd impair and a little pen di 
S^^Urdanding, Surrfy Comineus niought have 
^me some judgmem^also, if it bad pleased him, of 
Seco^ master, Louis XL, w^ose closeness was 
I^Hormentor, ^Tkc parable of Pythagoras is 
: edito : £at not the heart. Cer- 

^^oiJd'-give it a hard phrase, those that 
thjnaseives unto are cannibals 
I one thittg Is most admirabfe 
ihds first frulf of friend Atp), 
this communicating of a man's self to 
two ebntr^-eifeds < for it redoublcth 
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jtjya, acd'cutteth griefs m h^. ^or There ia 
Bis^ys to h \9 but he 
m6re] aucl*itp that impartetl! his griefs to'liis 
friettdj tut he.grievffii the less. So that it is, m trutl? 
of opevahon ypoi^ a man's mind of like %^irtue as the 
akhymists use^ ft) attnbute to their stone for man’s 
tody, that ft ^\orketh all contrary effect^ But Still to^the 
good and bcnefitjof nature. But yey without praying 
in aid of alchyirysts, there is‘a n^anifest image of dih 
in tl^ ordinary course of^ nature ^For’m bodks^umdl jsi' 
strenthtneth and chen^etli any ijrftural action, anfl, 
on tlm other side, weakeneth^anU dulleii njiy violent 
impression and ev en so is it of minds. 

The secopll^uit of friendship is healthful and sove^ 
reign fgr the^ umlerstandmg, as the first is for the affec- 14A 
tions. For fnendsh'jp maketh indeed a fair day in the ') 
afiections fcnr itorm and tempests ♦ but it tnake^. 
daylight in|mf understanding, put of darkness am? con- 
fusion of thoughts. Neither is this to be undersltwd 
only of faithful counsel, which*a man receiveth fromjiis 
friend ; but before you come to that, g:er^m«i^i^, that 
whosoever hath his mind fraught with mjny though^, 
his wits and understanding do clarify a^ break 
in the communicatmg and discoursing with aru^eaf: 
he tosseth his thoughts^^inore easily; he marshali&l 
them mure orderly ; he'iieeth fiowr they lool^ when 
arc turned into words ; finally, Ae waxedT wiser tha» 
himself : and that more an hour's discourse than 
a da/s meditation. It was well ;wid Themkft^ 

to the king of Persia, that spttrk ^ 

Arm^ apmd <wd fut ahoad^hmly 
) "SJiurcas m 

paths, >leithcr is this second^frid* of 
ofmDH the understanduigi rtstrained 
friends as are ^ to ',^ve a Aen co^ikk 
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d»ed are best : but, even flPithout that, a nam Icarneth 
.^of hin^self, and bringetji his own thbu^its*to jight, and 
whetteth his wits hs against a stone, wljich Ssejf chts 
(3fot, In a word, a man were bettc# hiihsek to a 
65 statua or pirture, than to suffer hi$, thoughts to pass 
jn smother. - 9 , 

^Add now.ctl) make this second iruit of friendthip 
complete^ that other point whick jhetjb more open, and 
^alleth within vulga^r observation; fhich is faithful 
17a counsel from a fnend. Hcraclitto saith -well, m one of 
his chigmas, Dry light is ike best. And certain 
it is, that‘^^he(.hgbt*tlfot ^man recciveth by counsel from 
anoth& is drier and purer than that which cometh from 
^his own Weretanding and judgnaent ; which is ever 
i7,sSnfu9ed and drenched in his affections and customs. 
So as there is its much difference ^tween the counsel 
that a friend ^v^h, and that a man giveth himself, 
ft tkere is betweefl t/fe, counsel of a friend and of a 
flatterer. For there is no suchtflattcrei as is a man's 
^ sel^ and. there is no sucB r^nedy against flattery of a 
he liberty of a frknd. Counsel is of two 
sorts ; the one concerning manners, the other concern- 
ing business. For the first, &c preser\'at]\e to 
keep the mink in health is the faithful admonition of a 
i6f frihil The calling of a man’s self to a strict account 
is t Aedicinc sometineeJ too piercing and corrosive. 
Reading good books morality is a little flat and dead. 
W^serving our faults in others is sometimes unproper 
for our case ; but the best receipt (best, 1 say, to work, 
aiid best to tal!e)ystthe admonition of a friend. It is a 
strange thi^jgito^ behold what groiA^ errors and extreme 
absurditiff (cij^lSally of the greater sort) d(b 

a friend to fell them of them f to 
•dfe W their lame and fortune. F or, 

fit tatnes sAlSb, fheyVe as men, Hat look somiinm 
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a Ofid pr^untly foPget their own sha^ 'and 
favour, bushfess, a man ma>4 think, if he will, 

that two ejnes’see no^ore than one ; or that a gamestei, 
secth alv^ays thor© than a lookei-on , or that a man m 
anger is as wis^as^fte that hath said over tSe four-and- aoo 
twenty' letter^ ; or that a musket may be^l^ot off as well 
u^if the ^nn as u^on a rest ; and such other fond ffhd 
high imaginations, to think himself all m all But when' 
all 15 done, the lielp of goo*i counseHs that which settee!^ 
business straigfit. And if any maA tl^nk that hetwil^^os 
take counsel, but it shall Se by piijceifc ; askin# counsel 
'•11 one business of one man, .'frid m anoflierViijuness 
of another man ; it is well (that is to say, bAtcr, per- 
haps, than if he asked non^ at all), but he runneth 
two danjjfcrs. One, that he shall not be faithfully coun- 210 
sclledt for it is a rarcVhing, except it from a perfect 
and entire friend, to have counstl giveti, but suejj as® 
shall be l)Owed find crooked to sbme ends which he hath 
that giveth it. *1116 other, th^ he shall have counsel 
given, hurtful and unsafe (though with good meany^), 215 
and mixed partly of mischief and paftly of r^med). 
E\en as if )ou would call a physician, that is thought 
good for tire cure of the dise^ise you tomplam ef 
but is unacquainted with your body, and therefore, 
put you m a wuy for present. cure, but overthrew ijth 220 
your health in some other kind, ancl^ so cure the disease, 
and kill the patient Bui^a filcnd, that is wholly 
acquainted with a man’s estate, ^ill beware, by further*, 
ing any present business, how he d^hetb upon other 
inconvenience,. And, therefore, rest not up/i scattered «5 
counsels, for they wiO rather mislead than 
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many “kernels : I imjan/aid and fcearingb/ part in all 
actions and occasions. Here^ the Wst way to* represera 
^ life the manifold use of friendsl^ij, is to ca^t and see 
how many tilings there arc which a man cannotMo him- 
self ; and then it will appear that it was a '’sparing speech 
of the ancien;^,to say, that a friend is CinoUur himself ; 
for^that a friend is far more than hpnself. Men hav*^ 
'iheir time, and die many times in desire of some things 
tt’hich they principally take to heart ; the bestowing of 
a chiW, the finishing 'of^a wojk, or the like, if a man 
have a t^e'f^iend^ be may rest almost secure that the 
Care tf* those things will continue after him bo that 
^ a man hafih, as it were, two lives in bis desires. A man 
*hath a body, and that body is confined to a' place , but 
^45 where fnendship is, all offices of life arc, as1t were, 
granted to hinv,ancl his deputy. ^Vor he ma\ exercise 
«vhen^by his friend lk)w many things^rc the/c uhich 
a man cannot, with anC face or comclificss, s.iy oi do 

* himself’ A man can scarce allege hisV’n merits uuh 
C 50 m^sty,^ much less extol them ; a man c.innot some- 
times stoop to supplicate or beg, and a number of the 
like. But, kll these things are graceful in a friend s 
nlbuth, which arc blushing in a man’s own. So, agnn, 

• atiAn’s person hath many proper relations which he 
155 cainot put pff. A man*cannot speak to his son but as 

a father ; to his wife but as a husband ; to his enenn 
•^ut upon terms ' wberca^ a friend may speak as the 
^ case requires, and nof as it sorteth with the person 
But to enumerate these things were endless : I have 
^ glVeit where a man cannot fitly play his own 

part ; if hyiavc notjjgjfend, he may quit the stage. 
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Riches are fur spending, and spending fer honour and 
good aciidhs. 'l^ierefore extraorijinarf expense must*be 
limited by the wirth of Ihe occasion (for voluntary un- 
doing may be as well for a mSn’s country as for the 
kingdom of heaven) ; but ordinary expei^e (|jglit^o*he 
•limited by a man's estate, and governed with such re- 
gard as It be within his compass and not subject to 
deceit and abuse of sen’ants , and ordered to the best 
show, that the bills may be less than the estimatioif 
abroad. Certainly, if a man will Wp but of even hanfl, » 
his ordinary expenses ought to be but to the half of his 

Richffi are for spending, and spendiJg for honour, and good 
.iclions , therefore exiraordinary cxpcnce must be ^railed by the 
worth of the occasion' for voluntary vndoing may b^aswell for a' 
iii.'Uij counlrey, as for the kingdom^f heauen oilt ordinary 
c\|X’nce oujht to be hmited by a man^jl^te^and ^vefwd w**> 
such r?garde as it be w'^'in bis compasse, ajd upt subject todeceiie, 
and abuse of servaunies, and ordered the best showe, that fle 
billes nuy be Icsse then the estimation abroade , U is no basenes 
for the greatest to discende, and looke into their owtie estate : icroe 
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receipts ; and if he*t<liink to waJf jich, but tn.thc tb*rd 
part It IS no baseness for the to descend and 

look into their own estate. SotJc forbear it,' not upon 
*5 neghgence'alone, but doubting to bring themselves into 
melancholy, in respect they shall find it broken. But 
Mounds canfiot be cured without searching.^* He that 
cannot look into his own estate at all bud need both choose 
well those whom hf en^loyeth, and change them often ; 
for pew are more timorous and less subtle. He that can 
’look intj^hjs esta^ but seldom, it behoveth him to turn 
all cental Kcies. A nrm bad need, if he be plentiful in 
some khd of expense, to be as saving again in some 
c other ; as. if he be plentiful in diet, to be saving in 
apparel ; if he be plentiful in the hall, to be raving in 
the stable, and the like. For that is plenyful m 
expenses of cQ klnt^, will hardly be presen-ed from 
detfky. In clearing ofca man's estate, *116 may as well 
hurt himself in being tjo sudhen as in letting it run on 
long ; for hasty selling is commonly as disadvantage. - 
affle ascinUresC:, Besides, he that clears at once will 
relapse ; fof finding himself out of straits, he wull revert * 
his’cusfc^s : but he that cleareth by degrees induceth 
I l^bit of frugahty, and gaineth as well upon his mind 
5 as upon his estate, fertainiy^ who hath a state to 
repair mary not despift small things ; and commonly, it 

i^forbcarc it not of negligwicc pione. hut doubting to bring them- 
sehjes into melancholy* m wpea they lhafi findc it teoken . hut 
wmindes caan^t^be cuml icarcbing : h« that cunnut lookc 

into hii own^ eatate.^W neede both -dioofc well those wliomc he 
impkfyeth,* add chaunjfe them often : for aewe [men] more 
tiiwrott|, lOtd |e*ie snktjl^ in citiring of a mans cstaie he hiay 
asw^fl hurt Wmtelft m b&ng too shddaine, ^ m letting itcunne 
otfoto Ipng i haafy s6|ng is oeamonly ai disadvontogeahle as 
iaftawt. beikat hath ajtat® to lepaire may rot despise small 
ihiffget : aod ^dnimotdy h is loiae dishonoor to abridge pett, 
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,5. less iishbnowrcfcle. to abnd^ petty charps th^ tS 
st^O to pett^- gettil|£l. • A man migb^ wanly to begin 
charges Jhith; Wn, will continue ; but m matters 
thftt rctur^ not, be may Tie more magnificent. 

then to stoqp« to petty gettmgs a man ought wanlv to 

’ not, he majrtie more uyeral. 


<0 



Cri/f ‘0rfatnjf5s( of SmgfioiiisJ 
anl) 60tatf0 


The speech of Themistocles, th^ Athenian, winch u.i^ 
haughty and awogant, in taking so much to himhClf, had 
l)ea,i a grave and 'a'lse observation and.censufc, applied 
at large to othas. Desired at a feast to touch a lute, 
he said, He mid not Jiddle, but yd ke could uuikt o 
suKdl a jp-cat riiy. These words (holpen a little 
with a metaphor) may express two differing abihtiC' in 
those that 'deal in business of estate. For, if a true 
s*urvey be ‘taken of counsellors, and statesmen, there 
tliaj'be found (though rarch) those which can make a 
siAall State great andyct cannot fiddle as, on the other 
side, there will be found a great many that can liddlc 
hrery cunningly, but y^et ail so far from being able to 
make a small State great, as their gift licth the oihcr 
way, tobrin^a gKatand flourishing estate to rum and 
decay. Ami, certainly, those degenerate arts and shifts, 
whereby many co*i|(l!ors and governors gain both 
favour w^ their" ij^wrs and estimation with the vifigar, 
d^ei^^no better name than fiddling; being things 
^aAerpleasinj^for drf time, and graceful to themselves 
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jnly, tJian*teivJing to the weal^na ad\'&nceinent of Ae 
^ate whidr they %^^e. Them *are also (no Soubt)* 
counseJlor? afi(i governors which may be held sufficiei^ 
foSi^page affairSj and to keep them* 
from precipice aifd manifest incunvenienles ; which, 35 
nevertheless^ arc fir from the ability to raise and amplify 
ah ^statg in power, means, and fortune.* But be ^he 
workmen what thiy may be, let us speak of the work 
iliat IS, the true gieatness,of kingdoms and estates, and 
the means thcAof. An argument fit,for great and n^ghtf 30 
princes to have m their )|lnd to the* end .tlj^t neithef 
b\ over-measuring their forces,# they lose liien^e|ves in 
\mm entcr]rnses , nor, on the other side, by un^rvalumg 
thenu thev descend to fearful ftnd pusillanimous coim&els.| 
Thc4greatncss of an estate, m bulk and territory, doth 35 
fall i^der measure ; ttnd the greatness of hnances and 
revenue doth fall under computation. jThe populatio^^ 
may appear by-musters ; and number and greafness 
of cities and tutvms by fards ^nd maps But vet there 
j, not anything, amongst civil affair^^, more subjects 4 - 
error, than the right valuation ahd tn* jiiigwrwt (?on- 
cerning the pov.er and forcco of an estate^ The king- 
dom of heaven is compared, not^lo any grj^t kernel, ^ir 
mu, but to a gram of mustard seed ; which is one qj the 
least grams, but hath in it a property and spirit hasftly 43 
to get up and spread. So are th^re states great m tem- 
lorv, and \ct not apt to enliy^ge 01* command ; and son^^ 
thaVhave but a small dimebsiqp of stem, and )et 
,pt to be the foundation of great monarchies. 

Walled to^^ns, sto.ed arsenals an(f anS^nes goodly 50 

rves of horse, chariots of 
.millcry, and the hke : all th-sJ^HHt ^ sh^ l. a hon 
skin except the breed and disp^iitiw rf the ^opl^be 
aoui S^Ti^rlike. l^ay, nu.nllfer itself in anfl.es ^ 
portctlj not much, where the people are o* weak courag ^ 
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for, Virgil saith, It nevlr troubles^ tki ^<olJ hov^ many 
" the sheep be. The^ army of the Peh^ons, m' the plains of 
fArbela, was such a \ ast sea of people as it ciid somewhat 
astonish the connnanders in Alexander's arhiy ; who 
3 came to hiift, therefore, and wished him td set upon them 
by night , but he answered, He would not pilfer the 
^lilory. And the defeat was easy. When Tig^anes' the 
( Armenian, being encamped upon a hili with four hundred 
thousand men, discovered the virmy of the Romans, being 
5 not (above fourteen thousand, marching tow'ards him, 
'he made, himself" with ft, and said, Yonder men 
arc too mnny^for an afnhismge and too few for a fight. 
But, befa e the sun set, he found them enow to give him 
c the chase with infinite slaughter. Many are the examples 
o of the great odds between number and courage , so that 
a man may truly make a judgment, that the principal 
^oint of greatrres^ in (^iny State, is to have a race oi 
milifary men. Neither ns money the sihew-s of war (as 
* It IS trivially said), wher^ the smews ul men’s aims m 
rs kTtse and effeminate people are failing For Solon said 
wefl to*Crue 5 jus fA'hen m ostentation he shewed him his 
gold), Sir.^ if any other come that hath better iron than 
y%Hy he wiil be master of all this gold. Therefore, let 
ajy4}nnce or State think soberly of his forces, except 
5o his^ njilitia of natives bd of good and valiant soldieis 
And let princes, on the other side, that have subjects of 
^martial disposition, krfow thfir own strength, unless they 

otherwise wanting ui^to themselves. As for mercenary 
' forces (which the help in this case), all examples show 
I5 tjiit, whatsoever eState or prince doth rest upon them, 
he may spfeak his feaihey^ for a time^ but he will mm 
th^i som JfUr. ^ ^ \ 

Jhe bktssmg Is|achar will nevef meet ; 

diat the same peopte, nadon, should be both the Uofls 
the dss bttwun burdens : neither will it be, that 
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a peopje bf'erl^id with taxes £i\puld eve? become' ^liWt 
end manwl • It is^tfue that tax(^; levied by conlerito^ 
the estate, ^d afcaie'men’s courage lels ; as it hath been 
seen noldbly ih the*e%e^cs of the Low Countries ; an& 
m sonte degreffe, in<he subsidies of England. For, you 95 
must note, \hat -vPe speak now of the heart, and not of 
the/purse. So that, although the samef** tribute and tax, 
laid by consent, cS^ by imposing, be all one to the purse, 
yet It works diwsely upon the opurage. So that jcii 
may con dude, 'that no people overcharged with tribute J8 kw 
fit for empire. 

Let states, that aim at greatjiess, take how their 
jfobility and gentlemen do multiply too fast.^ f^r that 
maketh the common subject grow to be a peasant and^ 
base S' /am, driren out of heart, and in effect, but a ro^ 
gentleman’s laboureift Even as you may see in coppice 
woods ; if you leave your stad^les tot^thick, you shall 
never have dean underwood,tbut *shnibs and btshe’l. 

So in countries, if the gentlemen be too many, the com-* 
mons will be base ; and you will bring it to that, J^t no 
not the hundredth poll will be fit for k^jn^ ,• ispe- 
cially as to the mfantr\', which is the nerve of an army : 
and so there will be great population, and Tlrttlc strength. 
This which I speak of hath been no where better seen 
than by comparing of Engkyid and France; wtiefeoflis 
England, though far less in territory and. poptkftion, 
hath been (nevertheless) overmatch ; in regard the 
middle people of England rf\akj good soldiers, which tift 
peasants of France do not And herein the device of 
King Henry VI L (whereof I have spokAi^largcly mrthc So 
history of his life] was profo^jd and adntrable, in mat; 
mg farms and bouses of ^ sfca^d ; that 

IS, maintained with .such a propjftiott of unto Jtem, 
may breed a subject to liv'c tn convenieiit {rtentj a?id 
no servile condition , and to keep the,pltugh in the hande^nj 
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of the o«Tier3. iid not n3«re hirelings. A^d thus jndec^ 
^yon shall attain to Vigil’s char^ct^r^ whiA he gives <0 
ancient Italy ; ' 

' Terra fotens armts at({w'Shlrc 

Neither is tlic state (which, for anythn>g I know, is almost 
130 peculiar to l^nglapd, and hardly to be^ound anywheje 
except it be, perhaps, in Poland) ^0 be passed o\er ; 
^ mean the state of free servants and attendants upon 
^oblemen and gentlemen ^^ich ar# np ways inferior 
unto«the yeoman;v fhr arms. ^ And therefore, 'Out of all 
135 question, t'^hre splondnur and f magnificence and great 
retmu*:,«!ind hospitality *bf noblemen and gentlemen, rc- 
, ceived irfo custom, doth much conduce unto martial 
•greatness. Whereas, contranwisc, the close and resen ed 
living of noblemen and gentlemen causeth a penur>' of 
140 militar}' forces ^ 

c B^all means^it js tf; be procured, that the ;nink of 
Nebuchadnezzar's tree ot monatjchy be ^eat enough to 
bear the branches and ihe boughs , that is, that the 
rlfStui^l subjects of the^Crown, or State, bear a sufficient 
145 proportfbTf" ft tHe strange subjects tliat they govern. 
Therefore aU states that are liberal of naturalization 
towards straigers are 5 t for empire. For to think that 
ai^hjndful of people can, with the greatest courage and 
polifjrfn the w’orld, emljr^e too large extent of dominion 
r5o —it may hold for a time, but it will fail suddcnl) The 
^artans were a nice peoplftjn point of naturalizution 
whereby, while they kept their compass, they stood firm ; 
but when the^Kiid spread, and- their boughs were be- 
comen too great for their stem, they became a windfall 
.jf upon the stjdAo. I^ver«ny State w^as, in this point, ^ 
op^ tb’fecSre 5*r*ng#r3 into their Body as were ihe 
iP^sorted w^h them accordingly; 
gnsatest jitonarchy. Their manner 
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^as to gitfit naturalization (wl^htheyciCcS jm civitaMs) 

>nd l^b m^the highest degree : that is,.h(t pnljj^j£o 

JUS cofitmei^chy^u^ connubii^ jtis har^atis^ but also jus 
£,'■/> and jufhmc^^ : and this not to singular pefc 
sons aldne, but likewise to whole families ; ^ea, to cities, 
and .sometimes tc^ nations Add to this, their custom of 
plr^tation of colonies , whereby the ftoman plant was 1^5 
removed into the ^il of other nations. And putting ?oth 
constitutions together, you will sav, that it was not thf 
Romans that «fpread upon the ^\C)rl^, but it was the worW 
that sprfad upon the Ri»nans. And* that was th? sui^ 
\\a\ of greatness I have marvelldd lome^rnft at Spam, 170 
iiow they clasp and contain so large dominu^^with so 
few natural Spaniards . butiSure the w’hole compass bi 
Spain ^ a very great body of a tree, far above Rome anif 
Spuria at the first. jAnd, besides, though they have not 
had^that usage to naturalize liberally, they have that 1/5 
which 1^ nexyo it * that is, tj employ, almost iniiiff#- 
cntly, all nations in the^r militia of ordinary soldiers, yea, 
and sometimes in their highest commands. Na^it 
seemeth at this instant, they are# sensijjle Want of 

natives , as by the Pragmatical Sanction, now published, iSc 
appeareth. 

It is certain that sedentar)' ilnd within-lloor arts, and 
delicate manufactures (that require rather the finger tfian 
the arm\ have in their nature a*contrariet>-to a ihihtary 
disposition And generally all warlike people are a little 18 
idle, and love danger bettef th^n travail. Neither muSt 
they be too much broken of it, if they shall be preserved 
in vigour. Therefore it was gre^ aA^tage m 'the 
jncient States of Sparta, Atljens, Ronfe^ ^d others, that^ 
they had the use of slaves/4vh^^ edhaaon^ did M 
th*ose manufactures. “But that^s jSohshed, 
part, by the Christian law. lILt which com^njareit 
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tcPit is to leave mose arti^iefly to strangers (whi(^h, for 
r«that jAirpose, are the more ^easily-th He recdivcrd), and fb 
t contain the principal bulk of the vulgaf natives* within 
SlJiosc three kinds, tillers of the ^round ; 'free si^rwants ; 
and handrcrCftsmen of strong and rrfinly arts, as smiths, 
masons, carpenters, dtC. ; not reckoning professed 
soi^i^. 

BuVabove all, for empire and gre^dness, it importcth 
.most’ that a nation do profesr arms ts their pnncipal 
"ttono^r, study, and occupation. For the things >thich we 
kave formerly spAken of are^t habilitations towards 
'arms : an3 NChat is habdlitation without intention and 
act? ^otiulus, after his death (as they report or feign;, 
a present to the Romaits, that above all they should 
intend arms ; and then they should prove the Greatest 
empire of the wmrlcL The fabric of the State of S^^aiia 
was wholly (thohjh not .wisely) framed and composed to 
^Sat ^Ope and end ^TherPersians and M?i^?Ddonians had 
•it for a flash. The Gauls, Genna&is, Goths, Savons, Noi - 
and others, had it for a time. The Turks ha\c it 
at thiS’ day, Chough m ^reat declination. Of Christian 
Europe, they that have it are, in effect, only the Spaniards. 
But it is so plain that n'cry man profiUth in that he ?nost 
inUn^ihy that it needetli not to be stood upon. It is 
enAigh to point at it fdjiat no nation which doth not 
direAly profess arms, mfly look to have greatness fall into 
their mouths. And, on the otl^r side, it is a most cei tain 
oWk of time, that tho%e states that continue long in 
that professton {^s the Roradbs and Turks principally 
|mve done), do ^ontJbrs. And those that have professed 
ipims.but &ir |n age, have. notwithstanding, commonly 

S ad ^t^gre^yj^s .ftr* that age which maintained 
Jojiigaafttr, whtn^^fheir profession and exercise of 
iffitB gtowh to decay. 
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Incjdeht ^c^this point is Idi; a Sta# to have thofe 
ci>stg;ms wl^ch jiiay reach^forth unta theift just^ 
occasicMis (iis*ma>’be pretended) of \far, For there is' 
that justife im^rfnJldl nature of men^that the)^‘ 

enter not uport waw (whereof so many c^amitles^ do 
ensuo), but ujion ^Ame, at the least specious {^rounds a^id 
qfja/rels^ The Turk hath at hand, for thufe of war,jhc 
propa^tation of hi41aw or sect; a quarrel that he maj 
alwa\s command The I^omans, t^iough the^' esieroed 
the extei^dmg the limits of their ^empire to be ^rear 
honour to their generals Aj^en it was dc^e, yet they nevei* 
rested upon that alone to begii\ a \\a!. Ffsff therefore, 
la nations that pretend to greatness have this ;|&?at they 
be sensible of wrongs, either ^ipon borderers, merchants^ ^4^. 
or politic ministers ; and that they sit not too long upon 
a provocation Secctidly, let them be prest and ready ta 
gi\e aids and succours to their confede^tes; as it ever 
was uitfi the J^omans ; msoraujn as* if the confedflTatS 
had leagues defensive Vith drv'ers others States, and,^ 
upon in\asion offered, did hnplore their aids se\ern^ 

)et the Romans would ever be tl* it 

to none other to have the honour. As for the wars whtcK 
were anciently made on the behalf of a kfTith'of party, or ^ 
tacit conformity of state, I dp ifot see how they maj ^ 
well justified ; as when the Romans made a war torfhe/ 
liberty of Grcccia ; or when tl^ Lacedscmoniank •and 
Athenians made war to set-up orfuU down deniCKiraacs 
and oligarchies ; or when wlrs ^ere made by foreignet/, 
under the pretence of justice oi protection, to deliver 
subjects of others from t)TaBny apclhopplejsion, and tfrf ' 
1^-e. Let It suffice, that no e^te expect tf b%gre^t, 

16 not awake upon any just oJasi ^Qj^ arnwig.. 

*No body can be heakfiful exefqisf, 

natural body nor poliJic : an'd t^rtakiiy, to A kihgdtoa,^ 
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esfate, a just an(rnonouraH!e war is tjie tnA/ixercia^ Aa 
^vil war, indeed, is^likV the heat of if f^er . ^Vut^a foreign 
\pr IS like the heat of exercise, and seir^th th ^k^ep the 
Body in health ; for in a slotbfuT peace, both goi'-ages 
55 iviU effeminafe, and manners corrupt* ^But howsoever it 
be for happiness, without all question lor grcatneSs, it 
mal^jcth to be stm for the most part in aims . end \he 
jtrength of a veteran army (though ff be a chargeable 
business), always on f«fot, is that which 'oommoiily giveth 
;o flte la^v, or, at least^ the reputation, amongst all iv^ighboui 
States ; a^raay be^w^ll seen ir^pam ; which hath had, 
in one yq/t oi^ other, a veteran army almost continually, 
now by thli space of six-score years, 

^ To be master of the ?ea is an abridgment of a 
75 monarchy. Cicero, wTiting to Atticus of Pompcj?'s pie- 
paration against Caesar, saith, Consktum Vovipcn frianc 
TJieimstocleum eti; entm^qui man potitqr^ eum 
rmiifl potin ; and withoit doubt^ Pompe^ad tired out 
^ *Cassar, if upon vain confidence he had not left that wa\ 

:o \^irsee the great effects of battles b) sea The battle of 
Actiflm ^ees^ltd tfce empire of the world. The battle of 
Lepanto arresj^ the greatness of the Turk. There be 
. mq^ijr example whore sja-hghts ha\e been final to the 
^war^i^ut this is when j)nnces, or States, have set up 
is their r^t upon the battler. But thus much is certain, 
that that*’ commands^ the sea is at great liberty, and 
imy take as nnich and* as of the war as he will. 
Wiiertas those that be stcrongest by land arc many times, 
^ nevertheless, injgreat straits. Surely, at this day, w ith 
^ us of ^ Europe, «tne vantage of strength at sea (which is 
®nc of the^Jarilcipai ^ow'ijk.s of this kingdom of Great 
Btttwn) iUKTOt } iwJt most of the kingdoms 

are ndt mcrelyl^uid^ girt with the sea most 
tlfet.eOiupii^l>h|^.bccauie the wealth of both 
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ledici.tee'ms^ilfr great pait, bufan acce^ary to the cottt- 295 
tjre iIms. 

The‘\var 5 litter ages seem to be made in lb*' dark, 
m re^jeet of the gloi^ an 4 honour which rented upon^ 
men frOTh the \?ars fh ancient time, fhere %e now, for 
^ martial encQuragifmen^, some degrees and orders oi 300 
chi v^ry ^vhich, nevertheless, are conferred pfomiscuoujly 
upim soldiers and hj soldiers) ; and some remembrance 
» perhaps upon thc»escutcli^on ; and some hospitals for 
» manned ^Idiers ; and such like things. But m anj^ent^ 
tiincb, the T)ophii's crcctei^^pon thejdace of ti^ victor}'; ^5 
the funeral laudatues and monumenU for thtse t^at died 
in*lhe wais , the crowns and garlands persoiaT, the 
si\K of ilmpi}or^ whicli the*great kings of the world 
aftet bojtowed ; the Triumphs of the generals upon their 
I etui n^, the great doiliti\es and largesse^ upon the dis- 3K 
baitding of the armies, wete things abl%* to inflame al^ 
men's eoutagi^ But above a|^ that of the Tnuhph 
amongst the Ko^nans was not pageants, or gauder), but 
one of the wisest and noblest institutions that ever wi<|^ 
Toi It contained three things, honour ito ^ geifefel, ii.< 

1 idles to the treasury out of the spoijs, an^donatives to 
the arniv. But that lionoui, perhapj,, were diot fit foj; 
inonaichies , c\ccpt it be m the person of the mor^Ah 
himself, or his sons . as it cara^to pass m the tim^s Sf 
the Boinan emperors, who did iTnpcopriate 'the actSal 3^ 
triumplis to themselves and ^heir sbns, for such w^^rs as 
tliev did achieve in person; a£d left only for wears' 
achieved by subjects some triumphal garments and ensigns 
to the general. 

»To conclude. No man caC| by care-tiAin^ (as the 
Scnjiture saith) a cnbtiufjhs rft tly little 

model of a man's body^ bm in frame of kii\g- 

doms and commonvvealths, it is in* the power of prinoes, 
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ftj^iwnpKtttfli and grcatne-s^to \r)L'ii kitt-- 
auch ocdfnancos, <;nii^tiii^ioii‘- 
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